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THE SEAMAN 




BOOK ONE 


Mils hands in his pockets, Captain *Le uac was gazing at the 
three feet of water that separated his ship from^the dock, with an 
intensity which he had never accorded to vaster horizons. He was 
a broad, thickset man whose short neck supported* the face of a 
Ro/i«an ^ro-consul grown tired in lar-off provinces, and Whose 
coarse mustache might have been penciled in by some idle school- 
boy. Frowning, his heavy jowls pulled down as if they were filljd 
with buckshot, he was yielding to the pressure of an indignation 
v'hich was, he knew, completely futile. The surface of the water 
ijCtween the ship’s hull and the dock wall was paved with large 
pieccj of puffed-up green-toned sea-biscuit, each touching the other 
like carefully laid flagstones: the# army commissariat, during the 
night, had duAped bags v^d bags^of damaged hardtack there. 

Captain Le GacVas reckSning up thf cost of this, and the shame- 
less waste enraged him to the point of suffocation. One might have 
thought that the provisions had been snatched out of his storeroom, 
‘^nd tha^ he was* being presented with the •oill.^ little more, and 
he would have questioned all the men who, without so much as a 
glance at that scandalous stretch of water, were stepping from the 
dock tojiis ship: riggers, longshoremen, commission agents. 

The frizzling rain had begun again and was blurring the belfry 
and roofs of Dunkerque, over toward the east. Behind the broad 
back of the captain, God’s second-in-command, who gave no sign 
of paying any attention, the Galatee, a three mas tec! /ark of 
eighteen hundred tons, with full to'gants’ls, was loadifig up. To 
the Hiss of escaping steam and the clanging of metal, two cranes 
were faking up slings of boxes from the glistening quay and piling 
thei^ up in th^'Tbre-and^ft gangway. • 

At this time-^April, 1S97 — the great sea-going sailing-ships were 
still. the masters of the ports. The steamships, with their boilers 
still spendthrift of coal and fresh water, could not get the best of 
flfiem on the long voyages. 



In the harbor waters of London and* Antwerp, on the banks of 
the Clyde and the Mersey, in the tidal basins of Hamburg, at the 
wharves of Dunkerque, white or pale-gold forests of tall masts rose 
amid a confusion of yards wherever the tall ships reared th.eir im- 
pressive structures toward the gray sky. Ship-builders then sought 
speed through beauty. rThe great four-masters of the French Bordes 
firm were rivals, in lithe elegance, to the vessels of 'die Laietz Com- 
pany of Hamburg, known as **P ships" because all their names be- 
gan with that letter. The square-rigged three-masters of London, 
Liverpool, jnd Glasgow set their sleek contours quarter to quarter 
alongside the slender clippers ffom Nantes, Bordeaux, Le Havre, 
arid Dunkerque. 

Like thoroughbred horses in their stalls before a race, the still- 
motionless vessels ^vere maintaining a feverish activity on the part 
of their caretakers. Crewy of riggers were bustling about in the 
rigging. The sails of incoming ships w'ere being unbent, while sails 
were being bent on those preparing to depart. Coils of ro/je, pajnt, 
new sails, were being taken aboard. The great oceangoing vessels 
w:re themselves still at rest, but the docks beside them teemed 
with redoubled agitation and effort. Here, nitrates from Chile were 
being landed. There, cement, rails, and coal were being loaded for 
the Americas. Elsewhere, men were ballasting the slender clipper)* 
that, at New York, would take on drums of oil for Japan^ New 
arrivals were throwing out the Inotley refuse from the last voyage. 

This particular Dunkerque quay war echoing, too, under the 
weighty jog-trot of heavy draught horses an6 the steel-banded 
wheels of drayi: brewers' trucks, wagons loaded t/ith equipment, 
the wagons of the various "landladies," piled high with the dec- 
orated sea-chests ci' newly disembarked sailors or bringing to thf^ • 
ship those of their boarders who were on the point of departure. 
Open carriages, going in both directions, passed one another, bring- 
ing in or taking back the ships' captains, company representatives, 
ship-chandlers, and the "dealers in men," with their cargoes of 
sailors and their supporting forces of girls: a bare arm around a 
lad’s qeck and he could be had. ... ^ 

Th^C was about to sail from Number Two Freycinet Dock, 
loaded for Iquique, Chile, and for San Francisco. Beside her lay 
the Camhronne, of Nantes; and in front, the Houguemont, a Sturdy 
ship from Liverpool, was moored at the quay. The Galat^e no 
lofiger in her youth, but her slender njasts bore rvitness^thgt she 
was a ship of class. Next to the heavy Houguemont, built to cut 
through the waves head down, one felt that she was made for, swift 
dodging and tacking. Even the close proximity of the Camhronne, 
brand-new from the shipyardSi, did not put the GalaUe to shanfe. 



Monnard, the first matej a notebook in his hand, was checking 
the coils of rope,' the lines, all the stores that were being -poured 
out of the ship-chandlers* yrucks. Gu^zcnnec, the second mate, was 
directing the casks' of salt pork and, kegs of. wine toward the stew- ’ 
ard's room where they were, to be stored. Hervic, the bbs’n, was 
stowing the sails fli the lockers, the new owes at the bottom, the 
worn set on t8p, ready to be run up when they reached good 
weather. 

The captain had turficd back toward the quay. Outlines were 
blurred there by the thin wash of the rain shower. Thiee umbrellas 
were advancing in a Ijfie, but Lo Gac did not notice them until 
they- had changed their direction and |he first one was already*on 
the gangplank. Under it was a stout gentleman with graying hair 
and gold-rimmed eyeglasses, dressed in a well-cift suit of blue chev- 
iot. His gait was more revealing than <iis stiff and expressionless 
face: a ^low and measured step lilg? a surveyor’s, in whigh one 
sensed the mechanical habit of precision. 

The woman who was sheltered under the second umbrella of- 
fered delicate and anxious-lboking features to Captain Le G*c*5 
inspection, with too-light eyes which at once encountered his gaze 
and became disconcerted. 

I Under the third mushroom there stretched forth a youth who 
was ^oo long all over: legs, arms, neck. He had his mother’s face, 
tjiough narrower, with the same^ale and very large eyes turning 
hither and yon ii^the be^iJdered searqjh for something, some being, 
that would be ^reassuring. He became more terrified every second 
in not finding it. He wore bicyclist’s knickerbockers, the fullness 
^of whi§h broke/into accordion pleats on jf is skinny legs, fiis fair 
hair, though cut short, was standing up like € brush against the 
rim of his jockey cap. As a matter of fact, he himself seemed all 
on end. 

The^head of the family strutted as he accosted the captain. He 
was act usiomed to do this whenevef he felt the need of some extra 
assurance. The pink flesh of his neck swelled out so that it seemed 
like a sort of padding ^tside his collar, outside the "packing-box,” 
as sailors would say. 

"^.aptain, 1 am Monsieur Barquet. . B^rault has certainly put 
you in touch with the situation. . . 

"(Jbiteso.” ^ 

Qliptain LetGac tooh^off his derby hat: Barquet, the canhery 
owner in F6camp, to whom old man Berault, the shipowner, had 
bedh obliged to appeal for financial aid after the recent wreck of 
Jhis insufficiently insured ship, the Saint Magloire, Barquet, whose 
entrance ihto the picture made it necessary fc} Le Gac to accept 
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his son, for this voyage, as apprentice! It seemed obvious to the 
captaiil, nevertheless, from his first glance at the candidate,* that 
there was only one thing for these parants to do: to take* their son 
by the arm and lead* him away wherever they*might wish, any- 
where, so long as it was not onto the* deck of a shipl 

“And is this the bof?" he asked, mildly. ^ 

“I wanted to bring him to you myself, so as to request you not 
•to spare him anything,” Monsieur Barquet explained, in the voice 
of a Spartan father. “They have not been, able to males anything 
out of him In school. I decided that he was to go to sea, therefore, 
bqpause in my opinion that is the best way of developing character 
in a man.” • 

Le Gac acquiesced with a slight gesture which could just as well 
be an approval of^he general axiom as of its application to his new 
apprentice. The latter wifs listening, overcome by shame, and by 
whaj.Le Gac took to be fear^ although it was really a lotthin^ of 
this ship and of these men whom he had hardly glimpsed and *yet 
had immediately detested. I'he captain, like most of his kind, had 
aft understanding of human beings, elementary perhaps but .swift 
and sound. He realized at once that the new majority stockholder 
was getting rid of* an unsalable article by dumping it on him. For 
a year, Monsieur Barquct’s eyes would be free of the sight of thf: 
son whose upbringing he had bungled. Perha[)s, too, he genAinely 
believed in a possible training jirough the rough life aboardship. 
But about that, Le Gac wasisure in atiMnncc, he ^vas mistaken. . . . 

“We will do ^)ur best,” he promised, without cor^viction. 

“You will look out for him, Captain?” the bov’s mother put in. 

‘That is what 1 am tere for. Madame,” he answered. B»t as th^ 
ga/e of her gray-blRe eyes fastened itself upon him with a poignant 
fixity, he added, “Don’t worry, Madame. We’ll bring your son back 
to you, and, in any case, the fresh air will do him good. Now you 
shall see hts cabin, and you can get him settled in it. Yes, Madame, 
he will eat in the oHicers’ mess. ...” • 

He submitted again, for the proper length of time, to the father's 
injuncyons: “Whatever he has a right iof but nothing merre. No 
favoritisir.V' In conclusion Monsieur Barquet declared that his son 
would come bark to the ship at the end of the afternoon, a.s^soon 
as the train left for Fecamp. 

“You will check on that. Captain.” 

^Certainly. . . . Excuse me. Monsieur Ifarquet, Icee they ar? call- 
ing me, below. 'Fhe eve of sailing, you understand. Everything must 
be in order tonight. Toupin” — he called a sailor — “you are to show 
the apprentice's cabin to this Jady and gentleman.” 
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Jean Barquet found 'the ship deserted when he came back on * 
boayJ. 

He thought of the farewells at the station; his mother, dissolved 
in tears, being (|u&hed into the train by his father with a “Come,- 
come, this is ridiculous!’*; hjmself,* the apprentice, choking down 
a sob; his father, Ane foot on the step, turning around in indigna- 
tion — **You*re hot going to cry?** In fury, he had cried out, “Oh, 
no!*’ and fled. 

Then there had been^the wet interminable streets of Dunkerque: 
rue Thiers, rue Alexandre III, rue de I’figlise. He had gone down 
one after the other v^thout an^ thought in his mind, his chest 
constricted as if in an iron corset. He wandered along the ddcks, 
from one tidal basin to another; and at last a customs ofhcer put 
him on the right course and he reached the Galatee without hav- 
ing recognized her, because he had o«ly seen her when she was 
stowed Jull of cargo, and noisy, and now she was silent and bare. 

•Sullenly he took a large and bulky key from his pocke't and 
opened the square box that was his cabin: a box, made of pieces 
of planking, the same uneven planks for floor, walls, and cei^ng. 
He fell into his bunk and rolled over and over in despair, that 
despair of the young. 

j The dinner hour, entering his consciousness with the yellower 
ligfft that came through the porthole, drove him out of his narrow 
cavern. He \^s not hungry, butjthe habit of a fneal always served 
promptly at sevep o’clock^in his father’s house still operated in his 
distress. He was caught up by the old daily preoccupation with 
punctuality. Perhaps in some corner of this ship, as at home, there 
^ was arable wWre he ought to sit down, jivherc they woulTl be ex- 
pecting him. The captain, informed in adva/ce of his return to 
the ship — a return which he had to ‘‘check’’ — would no doubt have 
given orders, 

AlrtHwt before he got to the deck, he felt again that sense of 
cluing bulk that had struck him ^hen he first saw the ship. Every- 
thing was rudely shaped, hewn out in the lump. The wood seemed 
scarcely to have ceased being a tree trunk, the iron kept the rudi- 
mentary marks of the anvil. The boy could not reali/r*the resist- 
ance, the expenditure of force that the sea would demand of all 
these things; he still felt nothing in them but grossness. 

Ffe wandere^^into the fore-and-aft gangw^ay, along by the hatches, 
unfler an unceasing dr'A/le of rain. Seeking shelter, he went lor a 
moment into the galley, all full of the smell of soot, and crouched 
ovtr the black range. 'Then he went out again, caught his foot in 
• a chain, and tore his coat sleeve qn .he corfter of a piece of sheet 
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iron. His uneasiness increased as he trav’ersed the ship. She seemed 
both deserted and fidl of traps. He went down a ladder, but with 
his first step in the hold a rat jumped at his legs. He stifled a cry 
as he climbed back. At the top of the ladder an void man tvith a 
beard, and wearing earrings, was waitfing for him. 

“What are you up id in here?*’ he demanded. 

“I’m the new apprentice.’* fean stammered. 

' “Oh, so you’re the apprentice,’’ the man said. “You pay to go to 
sea, you do. You’ve come to take the placetof some boy who needs 
to earn his liting.’’ 

'^he old fellow’s stern eye fixed him, and> young Barquet, stupe- 
fied by the revelation that be had stolen someone else’s job, began 
to attempt a sorry smile before replying that he had had no choice 
in the matter — hut^the old man got ahead f)f him. 

“Maybe you’H soon haveifnore than your fill of it,’’ he said. Then 
he went back to his question: '“But what are you doing hare? The 
crew w’on’t be aboaid until tomoirow.’’ 

Barquet explained that it had been arranged w'ith the captain 
thA he w’as to ha%e dinner aboard ship. 

There was a gleam of amusement in the other’s yellow eye. 

“Were you expecting the Old Man to open a bottle of champagne 
in your honor? That’s not one of his habits, I’ll tell you. . . . SinceJ 
you have the cash^ beat it; go ge^ your dinner in town. You ^on’t 
have anotlier chance right away.’i* ^ • 

“But I can come back to sltep in my cabin?’’ tb*? apprentice said. 

Disarmed by s^ich ingenuousness, the old man agreed. 

“Oh,, yes, if you want to. . . . But I've been at sea for thirty-five 
years and I’ve been on vatch in port for ten years,, and thw is the* 
first time I’ve ever seen such a thingl’’ 

Barquet dined on two paper cones of fried potatoes, and then 
the rain-dreTiched city seemed Jo him even more sinister tfian the 
ship, and he went back on board, mulling over his sorrows until 
the monotony of repetition finally put him to sleep. 

He was awakened next morning by the Beat of a heavy footfall 
over his head, and going out, he ran into the captain. Le Gac 
looked at him as if he w’ere a piano — a useless and cumbers^)me 
object, but expensive and complicated, which a whim of the |^ip’s 
ownpr had constrained him to take aboard. For maintenance 
of correct discipline, however, it was nefffessary to*'discover some 
semblance of work for him, and the captain proceeded to orders: 

“You will give a h:\nd to the second mate in the steward’s ca&in, 
to sort and range ^e stores cofiing in.’’ 

For provisions wr2re being l^ought oq board: fresh vegetables, 
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bread, meat, sacks of potatoes, carrots, and onions.’ Guezennec, the 
second mate, was busy with all this. A Breton from Q'uimper, 
plum-cheeked and/uddy, he seemed for the moment happy to be 
alive jftid to see ^lis abundance being poured mto his domain. He 
too, with one glance, summed up the assistant that was sent him. 

"You’re the apprentice? I thought you’d* fallen out of the bag 
of turnips. . . . Well, you’ll see your mother again, all right. Now 
then, pick up the ones that are rolling away.” 

He was •referring to ^he potatoes that the provision-men were 
emptying out into the bins. * 

The new first mate, a^tall gaunt*man in a black jacket and a c^ip, 
whose spare visage was made sharper by a newly cut goatee, had 
just finished calling the ship's roll. Of twenty-two men, only ten 
were missing. That was something iinhoped-forl To be sure, the 
bos’n in charge of the crew had hinisell* answered tb the names of 
six, whodiad had so much trouble getting into their bunks that they 
could not be got out of them. 

A police sergeant and five of his men were waiting near the gang- 
plank: maritime police in white pantaloons, with service cords and 
white epaulettes. The mate gave the list of the men who had not 
yet turned up to the seigeant, an official whose fieavy silver stripes 
yent up above his elbow, and whose heavy mustache raveled out 
at the ends and extended as far as bis cheekbones. 

#"Wc sail at %ioon,” the ^mate sakl, in a cool and measured voice. 
"You have two howrs to brAig them abbard, sergeant.’’ 

The policeman, accustomed to the rough outspokenness of officers 
in the foreign trajde, looked with astonishment at this man, who was 
•IS ausiete and unyielding as a court magistrate. Vaguely intimidated, 
he assured him: "They will be here on time, sir.*^ 

A nod sent his men on their errands. He himself remained aboard 
with one subordinate, to registei the arrivals and to keep those who 
were already there from going back^to the pubs of the port. From 
this moment, the Galatce's delinquents would return to the ship 
under "square brace,’’ that is, flanked by two official helmets cut in 
trapezoid form, like ifle tops’ls when they were square-braced. 
This would cost every latecomer three francs — three 1897 francs — 
the rpremium for arrest." But it was the last game to be played 
beforj sailing, a final luxury to which they would treat themselves, 
a wav of doing /Ifemselves the honors of the gangplank. 

Tne first oneVas brou^t aboard at half-past ten, a swarthy little 
man^ completely drunk but smiling, who gave a military salute as 
he stepped a little shamefacedly up the gangway. 

• "There’s, a queer bird for youl" ow of the poli^men said, wiping 
his forehead when they li^id shoved^the man at^last on deck. "He 
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didn't want to sail without Jean Bardt/ We had a hell of a time, 
I’m telling you, getting him away from his statuel" 

At a quarter to eleyen three more, arrived together, wearing 
women’s. hats and carrying parasols. Two policeman followed, with 
a fat brown-skinned woman in a white apron, the servant whose 
duty it was to retrieve Ihe extra accessories. * 

Twenty minutes went by without bringing any more arrivals. The 
mate, Monsieur Monnard, pulled a stout silver watch out of his 
pocket and noted the time. 

"Here comes another, sir." 

•The sergeant had stepped up Jo the olHcur and was pointing out 
two cocked hats advancing ^across the quay. But nobody was to be 
seen between them, and the sergeant frowned as he scrutinized their 
still-distant silhouettes, often blocked out by the cianes or the 
merchandise stl)wed high f)n the dock. * 

"Oh. 1 see," he said at last. "This one they're bringing in a 
wheelbarrow." 

Soon, indeed, they w’cre at the gangplank. VV^ith a final muscular 
effort a policeman pushed up the barrow, in which a man was 
lying in a heap, his head touching his knees, his arms hanging down 
to the ground. 

"Who is it?" asked the mate. 

"Nt^vel." answered the policerpan who accompanied the bA'row- 
pusher. • • 

"VV’e never should have fo*nd him witJCout For|un<^," declared tfie 
other, after he had got his breath. "He was snoring in the chicken 
coop!’’t 

"We re only sh^^t announced the sergeaqt, who Jiad just 

crossed Nevel’s name off his list. 

The mate looked at his watch again. 

"It’s high time they were found. The tug will be here in forty- 
five minutes," he said. 

"They take you in, with those tricks they pull on you,” the 
sergeant apologized. And he began to go over his memories of 
sailings,^the round-up of seamen carried on among the landladies 
and in all* the cheap pubs of the port, I here was no rancor in his 
recital, which was often enlightened by some droll recollection. It 
was a game of hide-and-seek that was played on sailing day between 
the "square braces" and the sailors: "It’s up to you to find^e--! 
pay for it. . ." And they hid themsclves^ell, the rascalsl But^s the 

only places where they could stow themselves away were wkh the 
landladies and in thg pubs, the task of the policemen was simpRfied. 

The sergeant w^s interrupted by Hervic, the bos'n, who was aljo 
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watching the quay. Now h*e announced: “Here come Le Cone and 
Gouret.” 

These two were, in no hurry. Le Corre, a squjire-chinned Breton, 
from the Morbi'Aan, was fast asleep as he walked, his he^d falling 
into his scarf with such rough jerks that it seemed a.« if his neck 
must be put oqt of joint. Gouret, his pal, i colossus with a shaven 
head whose blurred eyes were sunk beneath a flat forehead, was 
explaining something difficult, with the any^le aid of wide flabby 
gestures, to the policeAian on the right, who was laughing his 
agreement. 

But at the moment ilf stepping*on the gangplank the man hail a 
recoil, the sfiring of an animal before the entrance to the slaughter- 
house; a hidden instinct of defense woke in the depths of his 
drunkenness. At sight of the vessel his bewildered eyes flamed with 
hatred; and as the policeman, startled, Vaught hold of his arm he 
gave ari abrupt twist and jerked hhnself free. As he stood 'there 
for a moment motionless, fists clenched, on his guard against the ship 
whose menace had just struck him, the two policemen seized him at 
wrist and shoulder. On a gesture from the sergeant, the “square 
brace” who had remained on board ran up to |end them a strong 
^hand. The three together hauled and shoved the sailor up the 
jganvplank, in spite of his struggles. Then Hervic took hold of him 
and clragged him at arm's length .toward the crey’s quarters. 

, At the doo> of the steward's cjliin Barquet, horror-st;»icken, was 
watching the emUnkation of these meh with whom he was about to 
live. 

“How do we stand now, Monsieur Monnard?” 

, rhe^captain asked the question withoutnakiyg his eyes from the 
entrance to the inner harbor through which, in a few minutes, the 
tug would appear. 

The mate, to whom the names of all the crew^ were new, consulted 
his lisf before answering. ^ * 

“ThVee still missing, Captain: Morbecque, Mah^, and Rolland." 

“Morbecque will come with Mahe,” the Old Man averred. “He's 
his pal Blit he’s a Du'hkerque man. and he’ll make it a^ point of 
honor not to come aboard till the last minute. As for Rolland — “ 

He left his sentence unfinished because he had just caught sight of 
the (j^rved bow of the tug Durtkerquois 6, across the gray water. He 
made off in tl^e ♦direct ion of the hawse-hole, where the bos’n .was 
assembling the’mats and^^adding of old sailcloth that would protect 
the |ilanking during the towing. The tug was already drawing close, 
at reduced speed, when the bos’n murmut^d, “l.ook at what's 
coming, Cap’n.” • 
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To distract the. attention of Hervic, bos'n of the GalatSe, from 
the Duhkerqiiois 6 at this moment somethin" extraordinary •must 
have happened. The captain turned around and, on the dock where 
the passers-by — always •curious about a ship’s sailnig — were Already 
pausing, he saw Aforbecque and Mahe. Eacli was giving one arm 
to a policeman, while •he brandished a sword — the policeman’s — 
in the other. The officers of the law were as drunk as the others, and 
the policemen and the sailors had exchanged their headgear. Mah6 
was wearing the cocked hat in the regulation way, but Morbecque 
had put on ifis a Varnital, with the point in front. When they reached 
th^ gangplank, arresters and arrested brokcl^thcir mutual hold, but 
only to fling their arms ar<iund each other’s necks in the effusion 
of the final farewell. 

Morbecque, a ta^l red-haired fellow who kept a girl’s pure pink- 
and-white complexion eveh when he was completely squiffed, de- 
manded solemnly; “You're not going to say you haven’t l«en paid 
for your towing, square brace?” 

No sailor run to earth by the police in the corner of some pub 
ever failed to offer a drink to his pursuers, but this pair had rather 
overdone it. ^ 

At the rail of the poop the sergeant was frowning, while his suh^- 
ordinates, putting on their hats again, were trying to recover a 
modicum of digr^ty. But when ,Morbec(| tie, in crossing the gang- 
plank, just missed going over thoPsteel cable that foraied the guaid- 
rail. Captain Le Gac gestured with his%hin to the bos’n. 

"Give them a*kick in the pants and send them tea bed. Sergeant!” 

Thei police officer ran to him quickly, and thpy went back to- 
gether toward the*^oo|r^ • « 

“Rolland is still not here,” the captain said. "You’ll have to find 
him and bring him to me in the roads.” 1 hen he added, as tradition 
required, "Stop by in the pantry for a tot of grog. Boy, go^wait on 
the sergeant.” , 

The policeman thanked him. briefly expressed his hopes for a 
good voyage, and hastened toward the pantry: the moments were 
numbered from now' on. 

"Ready \ip forward?” 

"Ready!” 

The slack tow-line was now linking the Galat<!e to the Djfnker- 

quQis 6 . 

"Let go, forward! Let go, aft!” 

The hawsers were being underrun with that spirited movejnent 
which brings the coi^lage to life, and which is successfully achieved 
only by sailors ant^by women winding wool. The riggers^ went dow^ 
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the gangplank behind the ^policemen. A crowd of .spectators stood 
motionless on the quay. 

“rio ahead!” 

A sifjn to the tugr a blast from the whistle, a tow-line straining and 
vibrating, some fluttering handkerchiefs, some waving hands, and 
the vessel moved slowly away* from the shorp. 


II 


IT WAS two hours later, wher\ the Galnt^e was anchored 
in the roadstead, that Hervic, who had for some time been watching 
aa open boat dancing on the waves, announced to the first hiate, 
“Here he comes — Rolland. The cops have got him.” 

The little boat came alongside, but nobody in it budged. Qne 
of the policemen, who was sitting in the stern, threw a glance at 
their prisoner, rammed between two of the thvtarts at the bottom 
^f the tender, and called out, “He won't be able to climb up. We 
fiad 4o put handcuffs on him, and our orders are not to take them 
off till he's aboard.” 

• ” We’ll send you a chai:t,” said Aie bps’n 

The “square braces” placed Rolland in a bos’n’s chair — a small 
plank hung onifour ropes — made him fast, and haflled him aboard. 
The pcjlicemen came up behind him and, once on deck, took off his 
handcuffs. 

The sailor who had arrived thus ignominiously was a lad of about 
twenty, with firm and regular features. Blood had clotted in his 
chestnut hair and had sent two dark streaks, like tears, down the 
length. of his right cheek. All the +)uttonholes of his jacket were 
torn. Freed from his bonds he stood straight and motionless, his 
brown eyes fixed on th^ deck planking, as if unwilling to acknowl- 
edge where he was. 

Monnard looked him over in silence for several seconds, and then 
ordered: “Go change your clothes.” 

TIfe level ton^j, as well as the brief order, seemed to surprise the 
sail<9r. He turrjpd his he 2 .d, cast a glance at the new first mate, 'and 
then, with a shrug of his shoulders, made his way toward the 
fo'cfsle. Not one of the men lounging about the deck appeared to 
notice that he was there. He had the savage* expression of a man 



who is best left alone. The seamen Y^ne acquainted with one 
another’s fits of rage, and they all realized that this one had reached 
the point of explosion, where a word, a look, would precipitate an 
• outburst. Only Barquet, stationed in 'the fore-and-aft gajigway, 
opened wide astonished eyes at the newcomer. With a movement 
of his shoulder as he {passed, the saildr sent hinj tumbling against 
the rail. Then, pulling his jacket straight, he went* on toward the 
crew’s quarters without looking around. 

Meanwhile the two policemen, on the poop, were reporting on 
their missioi^ * 

“We had a hell of a time getting him here,” the older one was 
sa^^ng, as he handed the captain tlie voucher^to sign. “We found him 
in a pub. Oh, he wasn't hiding, but when he saw us he came at us 
with a stool. That Qught to be worth a little bonus. Captain: in one 
of his bad moods he hit m^ pal in the pit of the stomach.” 

“Agreed,” said Le Gac. “Blows like that are always paid for. 
He’ir pay for this one.” 

The policemen went back to their boat, and the captain joined 
thg mate again. 

“I am glad they brought him back. I had almost begun to go 
into mourning for.him,” he said. “Since he’s still with us, I recom- 
mend him to you. He is resourceful, intelligent, beyond reproacK 
in his work, but he’s like a tops’l — if he’s badly set there’s no m;^king 
him draw. And w4iat a foul tongue! He tried to get the best of me. 

I warned Him: ’Listen to my gro^m,’ I sj^d. Til let y?)u pull off jmt 
one dirty trick. Then, very politely, I wiTl call yodr attention to the 
fact that you ar^subject to the action of the law% antiH will put your 
name dn the disciplinary record. 7'hat means that at the first port of 
call I will hand y<\ ovct to the consul, who will h'and you'^over to* 
the police.’ He got it. . . . That is always the way I get rid of un- 
desirables: push them along till they go too far; then, the record! 
That is m^ method, and it’s a good one.” 

“That depends,” Monnard replied. , 

The captain looked at him shrewdly and talked of nothing more 
but the work of the ship. He reminded ^him that the seagoing 
tug Cenkiure would take the Galatee in tow at seven o’clock the 
next morning. Whenever it was possible, he anchored like this in 
the roads. It took a good long night to clean out thoroughly all the 
surfeit of food and drink on board. ^ • 

This time the first mate agreed; and \^en the captain hacl left 
him he began to pace up and down the poop. 

No more than Le Gac did he ask himself questions about these 
sprees of the men. It* was a tradition of a ship's departure that the 
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sailors should come aboard dead drunk. Monnard was not looking 
beyond that. At the end of a voyage, however, he had often heard 
the captain say to a man, ‘*I*ve reckoned up your account — the 
gross amount coming to you is two hundred francs.” 

”Two hundred francs!” the man “would echo. ”I can’t go home 
with that! Two hrndred francs for a year’s , voyage — they wouldn’t 
want to see meal’ll tell you!” 

The easiest way was to go to a ’’landlady,” to let oneself be taken 
in tow by one of the ’‘hostesses’* who hang around the docks, to put 
oneself in her hands to be cheated, but to find at once e'ght days of a 
good time for which sjje would furnish everything: board, room, 
spending-money, companions for the night. Then, one morniTig, 
she would look at a fellow with a face that had become grave and 
eyes that were no longer laughing. t 

’’You owe me plenty,” she would say. ’/I’ve found a good ship for 
you.” 

The poor Jack Tar would try hard, then, to argue about the 
bill. Dumbfounded over having devoured all his cargo, over having 
not a sou left from his three months’ advances, he would break i 7 ,to 
torrents of profanity. 

The landlady would say, ’’Now look, don’t you remember? Last 
^•Tuesday you insisted on paying for dinner for the whole table, and 
Thursday, the twelfth, you stood drinks all round, twice. If I had 
listened to you. I’d even have brought in all the^ people that were 
gbing by in the street, soithat you could pay for their drinks. And 
there’s Frant^ois and Jules, who haven’t had a sober moment in the 
last three days, Snd you footing the bill. ... 1 wariicd you, though, 
about those two.' ...” 

Dazed by these specific details, incapable ofiQistinguishing any- 
thing in this alcohol-befogged passage that had been his sojourn on 
land, the sailor would fall silent, resigned if not convinced. 

As ac anesthetic, again, the landlady would supply the goodbye 
binge, and the poor bankrupt wretch would set out for a voyage of 
which he had already squandered the earnings. 

All the first mate wasethinking, as he watched the lights come out 
along the coast, was that getting drunk was not a solution. That only 
put off the bad moments, the moments that sooner or later one 
must ride out. Such a moment was beginning for him this evening, 
on tlfis idle tied-up ship. He had left his wife six months pregnant, 
and^ith legs s{^ollen wi:.h albumin. Her hist confinement had been 
very hard, and she had been torn by the surgeon’s instruments. In 
three months it would all start again. And unless a telegram could 
fome in time to reach him in Chile^f he would have to wait almost 



a year before knowing anything, a year in which he would be asking 
himself, every day whether his wife were still alive. His back was 
bent, this evening, under the weight of those days. 

Then, too, he dkl not know anyone aboard this ship. The j(;aptain 
had the reputation of being clcfse-fisted and crotchety, a good sailor, 
but one who had not <;eased to resenf his failure to be given a post 
as shipping executive. He wanted before all else royages without 
incidents, either with the men or with the sea, and he “drove” his 
ship as he would “drive” a trolley car on a route that he knew by 
heart. He hi^ welcomed his new “second captain” wdth some polite 
banalities and a defiant glance \^hich meaiit, “\Ve*ll wait and see.” 
THe captain, like the men, would be trying him out. That was not 
w’orrying him; he had macft his mark, elsewhere. But, by so much 
the more, it woul4 prolong the period of his being a stranger on 
this ship. \Vhe|i he had rr^ade a place for himself the worst hours, 
no doubt, would be over; but he would have to go through them 
alone; that was inevitable. * 

He paused in his promenade and stood near the helm, gazing 
down mechanically at the black lines of the deck planking. 

A step on the companionway made him turn around. In the dim 
light he recognized the apprentice by his gawkiness. The darkness, 
against which only his silhouette stood out, emphasized his crude 
and unpromising youth. He stepped up to the mate. 

“Is there any vZbrk for me to do this evening, sir?” he asked. 

“Why? TDo you want to gg into town?” 

Under the officer’s cold raillery the young man once more at- 
tempted the poor spiritless smile of which he had Been making use 
all day to disarm Hdicule. ^ 

“Go into town?\ie echoed, in a tone which he tried to make easy 
and unself-conscious. “That w'ould be difficult. No, I just wanted to 
know if I could make myself useful.” 

Monsieur Monnard considered this display of zeal untir»?ly and 
childish. • 

“Well, then, go to bed,” he said. “Starting from tomorrow 
morning, you won’t be w'anting to come ^pSking for work.” 

The apprentice muttered a “Good night, sir,” to which the officer 
responded with a gesture so slight that the lad did not notice it; 
and then he went below to his cabin again, bearing with hini that 
threat of “tomorrow,” like a lump of ice. 

9 

Daylight had come in through the portholes to the crew's quarters. 
But nothing entered except the light itself, a niggardly light dirtied 
by the thick muddy glass. The pure brilliance of the spring morning, 
the freshness of rifie air, the salt savor of the wind — all these re- 
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mained outside. In the enclosure, as in a chemical retprt, the stenches 
of the night were fermenting, dreadfully: vomitings and breaths of 
alcohol, the barbarous smells of greased boots and sou'westers per- 
meated with rancid oil. Frora all the tiers of bunks. came the raucous 
and h lining sonnet of open-mouthed snorings, so heavy one might 
have thought they were rattling the deck planks as they rattled the 
men's throats. Se^a-thests, bags, and boots were piled on top of each 
other, pyramided on the benches and the big solid table. An empty 
quart bottle rollcil back and forth across the cabin deck. 

In the blinks, furnished with new straw ticks, the men were lying 
just as they had been thrown the day before, some of them with 
head and one arm thrL‘st outside* their cubbies, the whole body 
ready to slide out. N^vel, the one the police had brought to the 
ship in a w'heelbarrow, had tried at daybreak to^^go to the latrine, 
but he had fallen over the pile of bags and had gone to sleep again 
with his cheek against the table. 

“Show •a leg in there! Get up for watch!" 

The bos'n's bulky form was framed in the open doorway. Hervic 
was so broad that he filled the entrance, and it was only above hjs 
shoulders that a little daylight got past. For a moment he stood lost 
in contemplation of the rows of bunks in which np one stirred, then 
1^ came into the room resolutely. 

VHe^seized the first man by the shoulder and shook him roughly. 

“Get upl“ he repeated. 

•The man's siToring was abruptl/extinguished, as if a current had 
been cut. In other^bunks, rfot reached quickly by his voice, the 
bos’n found thevmen sunk into such deep wells of- sleep that the 
awakening was sl.uggish. In such a case he would seize the man’s 
jacket cibse to his throat, lift him into a silling ^;>osition, and then 
jam him down on the straw mattress. He shoved the men in the 
upper tiers down into their bunks; then, abruptly, he would seize 
one wh^se body was still limp, pull him out, and fling him down 
on deck. When he had emptied tyo more tiers, he paused to 
take another look around him. This time, arms were being stretched 
out everywhere. Their eyes flickering, their whole appearance 
stupid and besotted, the^men were beginning to sit up. They were 
rubbing their heads with their thick hands and trying to recover a 
moditum of consciousness. Hervic did not leave until they were all 
standiiig up, and practically awake. 

W^en he had* shimmed the door behind him, they did not speak 
immediately. Tlieir eyes, still sunk in stupor, were slowly wandering 
aboiu the narrow quarters. 

“Say, Pierre, where are we?" 

• “On the Qalatier 
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**On the Gala tee, gobd God! That danui cockroach Fortune! I 
told him I didn’t .want to bring my bag to the Galatee, and that's 
where he’s dumped it!” • 

As a good third pf the men, among the eighteen who were there, 
were tot^illy ignorant of the name of the ship for which the’^’land- 
lady” had signed them up, a flood of curses and blasphemies was 
now poured forth. ^ 

“She's got the best of me again! I swear I’ll kill her when I get 
back!” 

“On the Galatee, with old Le Gac, the dilmn skinflint!*! saw him 
at Melbourne. Listen — you could get a hundred apples for a penny, 
and he never handed you out onef Such grulf ’ 

“If my poor mother could see me, on an old tub like this, when 
I’ve sailed on the bordcs line for five years. . . .” 

Someone, a young sailor, called out, “Oh, well, to hell with it!” 

The cry thaf biiist fortfi from the old noiuhalaiue of the sea 
interrCiptcd the imprecations.* From one of the upper bufiks Rol- 
land, the only one of the men who had neither got up nor sat up, 
flung out disdainfully, “You’ll woik yourselt to death here just as 
well as anywhere!” 

“You’re right, ai that!” someone said. 

Rolland jumped to his feet with a lithe muscular spiing. It wa^ 
only then that the others seemed to notice the little rills of clotted 
blood that made Wi/arre t.ittoo marks on his face. 

“W’ell, say! The kid didn’t scr#.(h you^ she bit yoft!” 

He gave a quick smile, -and went ^ut. W’hwi he came back, 
a few minutes !«ter, his face was clean and still daiiip, with a Icjiig 
diagorral cut showing across his forehead, and, a lock of hair 
plastered down os%tr a Rash in his scalp. 

The bos’n came in on his heels. “Everybody on deck!” he roared. 
“All hands, take in the new line!” 

Feel dragging, they went alcjiig behind Hervic to the upper deck 
to take in the tow-line frcjin ij^e Centaure, tlie seagoing tu^ which 
was already puffing off the bow. When the cable liad been made fast, 
the bejs’n called out, “Man the windlass!” 

They v'en^ to take hold of flic cajjstan bars. 

“We’ve got a good captain: he’s treating us to the merry-go-round,” 
N^vel announced as he picked up his. 

But while the others, after fitting their spikes into the c;\|)stan. 
waited for the next order with the passivity of Wasts of biyden, 
eyes to the ground, Rolland sent his glance over the tvhole horizon — 
the sparkling sea, the coast stretching blue in the distance luicjer a 
dust of light mist. Aid his mouth was warped with bitterness. 
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“Like all the other bitches,” he muttered. "She smiles at you 
when you’re leaving her.” 

N^vel, who was waiting in front of him hunched over his bar, 
turnec^is head slightly. "Who does?” he asked.*. 

"The land,” I^lland said. 

"Ready?” called ..the bos’n. 

"Readyl” 

"All togetherl Now, turn!” 

They bent over the spjkes on which their hands were clenched and 
stepped forward. A heavy grating noise sounded at onc^ under their 
naked feet: the anchor ^ain rolling up on the windlass. 

"Come on now, take up the slack!” 

They did not have to put any effort into it now. The slack chain 
was rising to the hawse-hole without resistai^fe, and the bos’n 
stepped up the pace. I'hey did not run, hpwever; it was still too soon 
for rapid movements. They merely walked a little faster, made still 
more stupid by this circular motion; and they really did, as N^vel 
had suggested, resemble the resigned and sleepy-looking horses of 
a merry-go-rcjund. The bos’n realized that roaring at them would 
have little effect, and that only for a few seconds. So he began to 
chant, in his most falsetto voice, which he only brought out on 
formal occasions: 

”When the lame woman's off to the market — 

The men, all turning around together, gave him one look and 
broke into hearty laughter. Hervic himself smiled. It needed no more 
than tlys to putnhe sulky gang in a good humor, and Rolland was 
the first to take up the chantey: 

"When the lame womans off to the market, 

With her basket on her arm, 

Alorifr comes a jolly sailor — " 

The brat of the song kept time with the men’s robust march. Little 
by little, the rough voices poured forth and swelled in tho morning 
air: 

"Oh, take two reefs m her apron. 

And clew up her skirt so free — ” 

The ribald couplets rang out above the grinding of the anchor 
chain, which was gradually becoming stiffer, until lack of breath 
Jbroke the rhythm of the last lilies:^ 



"O, xohaVs she got now in her l^asketf 
In less than ten months we*ll all see: 

A wee cabin boy launched in the shipyard — ** 

Then there was no more singing, but a series <5f dull grunts as 
several more turns pulled, link by link, at the cljain. 

Monnard, his tall body bent far over the side, straightened up 
and turned around. 

''Anchor apeak!” he announced. 

The chain ^was taut as a bar of iron now. between the vessel and 
the sea bottom, where the anchor was still biting. 

'ihe captain’s voice sounded from the poop: “Ncvel to the wheel! 
Apprentice, take his place. It will give you some muscle.” 

Barqiiet came up^to take the place left vacant at the windlass, in 
front of Rolland, and the captain called out: “Anchor aweighl” 

They arched their bodies over the bars, teeth clenched, straining 
their iriuscles to pull the anchor up. But it was as if a machfne we,re 
jammed by a stone caught in the gears. 

‘;Ho-ho.'. . .” 

The bos’n was cadencing their effort, both with his voice and with 
the forward movement of his body from the waist up. The men were 
flinging themselves against the spikes in rhythm, with great thrusts of» 
their chests and shoulders that drew a kind of raucous moan trom** 
their throats. Oncdithe apprentice mished out of time, and Rolland, 
kicking out under his spike and mthout syeaking a w^>rd, gave him 
a frightful blow with his knee, that fairf^ caved fh the boy’s back. 
At last the chain*yieldcd: the anchor had just pulled®itself out of its 
matrix t)f mud and was rising. 

The first mate, s\\ leading over the side, called o*ut asternl "The 
anchor is up!” Then he looked at the men, now standing straight 
and panting. "Who will cat the anchor?” he asked. 

Rolland ^etached himself from the group of winded men, ^pped 
over the stanchions, and let hiwiself slide down the chain pn the 
throat of the anchor. They let down the “cat,” a hooked tackle which 
must catch the anchor in the middle of the jhank in order to lift it 
horizontally and place it in position on deck. Rolland attached it 
and pulled himself back on board. The mate had not taken his 
eyes off him, but he had seen in his look and bearing only th^ in- 
difference of someone who is thinking. Since it has to be don% I’ll 
go to it and get it over. 

After the call to rations, the novice had brought the kettio of 
coffee from the galley«to the crew’s quarters, and they were finishing 
soaking their hardtack in it wh^n the mate and the bos’n came in.* 
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**We’ll make up the watxihes now,” Hervic said. 

Tfee men got up, resigned but glum. Their trade was entering 
the fo'c*sle to gather them up one by one. Up to now they had 
reinaifed lumpejJ together in a kind of anonymity; but the watch 
meant the working team, a direct chief, and regular hours of duty, 
the first of which would be struck as soon zjs these two had chosen 
their men. * 

And the choice always made them anxious. Who would command 
whom? Fo'" the port side* this unknown first mate would fall to their 
lot; would he know how to carry out his trade by bcifig sparing of 
their effort and sufferin-g, or would he squander it, as unskillful or 
hesitant officers sometimes did? The mc;i selected for the starboard 
team would have Hervic, the bos'n, as their “boss man,” since the 
second mate had only just got his commission atid this was his first 
voyage as an officer. The “boss man” iras an old ihand from the 
routes of. the Capes, harsh as a norVaster and with a bawl *Uke a 
megaphone, but a man who knew how to smell out the w^eather. 
Under his guidance the little Guozennec w’ould have a good school- 
ing, and when he was on watch the men would not have to pay With 
their sufferings for his novitiate. This happened too often with 
young men who were getting their hand in, and who w'ould shift 
Jiourse at the slightest change in the weather because they didn’t 
Knot# what it would do next. 

But in addition to the officers^ there were also a man’s fellow- 
workers. ^ ' *• o 

Well-chosen ^^tch crews did not separate one “home towm” from 
another, nor one sailor from his pal. Otherwise, it was the end of all 
coniparyonship:/here w'ould be one who sjept while the other was 
on watch, one who went to take watch below, inuhe quarters, under 
shelter, at the very moment when his friend was leaving for the 
storm-drenched deck. The olficers knew the sympathies that made 
ties anting the men, and took account of them. Oh, not because of 
any semiment! But because they urrderstood that the fellows who 
get on together always do the best work: they are glad to lend a 
hand to one another; aad the ship gains by it. The trouble, now, 
was just that the mate was new and wasn’t acquainted with anyone. 
He \yould have had to find out about them It was up to him to 
name the first man, and they were watching out wdth some appre- 
hensiAi to see wl^m he would call. Monsieur Monnard pulled out 
a noftbook, in which he purely had his list all ready, but he did not 
open it. 

"Rolland,” he said. 

. The lad threw him a glance whi^-h at first showed surprise and 
then was enlivened by a gleam of amusement, qiMckly extinguished. 
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"ToublaRC,"' called the bos*n. 

This was doing honor to the ship's patriarch; that was as it should 
be. 

"NVvel." Monsieur Monnard read the name, this time, f*"om his 
notebook. 

That young Breton had brought from Vanrrss a chubby counte- 
nance, a thickset body, long arms, and an optimism^ that even dared 
to accost Rolland in his black moods. 

"Lhevcder,” continued the bos’n. , 

This wa^^'an older man. like Toiiblanc his pal, and like him, dis- 
illusioned by more than thirty years at if'a. Keeper of the ship’s 
stores, and as punctilious at it as an Englishman, he would on this 
voyage as on the others make everyone who wanted to enter his 
domain leave his'boots at the door. 

"Le Corre.” 

"Cazabau.” 

"Goiiret." 

"Barigoul.” 

* This was going the way it ought to: for the mate, Le Corre and 
Gouret, from the island of Arz. distant cousins who would be able 
to sneak Breton fo their hearts’ content at the foot of the mast; for 
the bos’n, Ca/abau and Baiigoul, both Irom Arrachon, who woi#M 
babble awav in dieir cra/v iKitois on their side of the ship, 

I'he mate added to his cre^* the big fellow fynn Dunkerque, 
Morbecque, and his pal N{'ihe, the t\\d*who had been brought in 
together bv thje “scjiiare braces ” He filled up his list with /uygue- 
dad, I a young sailor, and Gaborit, a novice. *^['hc bos’n chose 
Eustache. a sma^ l*a;iMan lithe as a snake, acd Nicob^s, a slow 
and placid man ^om Fecamp, whose frame seemed biidt to serve 
him as a sort n{ padded armor, and who was able to absf)rb a rain 
of practical jokes and comifal insults with the trancjuillity of a pas- 
ture-lot. Vhe young sailor IVligon, a lively lad from rour#.2ne, and 
Menut, the nrjvire from Dof. were also named for the ctarboard 
watch. 

Twelve able seamen, two young sailors^ two novices: the watches 
were cruiqjlete. 

Obviously apart, in the middle of the ship’s personnel, ecjuidis- 
tant from the highest-grade seamen and the lowest grade commis- 
sioned officers, there remained the men of pet^^ officers’ r;tnk. I o 
start with, there was “Big Bier re,” Pievre Vidall the ship’f cook, 
who came from Rouen and who was af)oiif to lie biudened with the 
redoubtable task of making the men swallow thick Amerie.tn salt 
j>ork, tinned bcef.^and beari^ for months on end. He had just left 
the /-^rmendrfl/.’^f the Bordes Company, on which he had made 
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four successive voyages with Captain Broniaud; and now, rather 
than re-enlist under Broniaud’s successor, he had washed up on the 
Galatre. He was received with respect, for it was known that never in 
the woiit weather^off Cape rforn, immured in his galley as in a sub- 
marine, had he failed to prepare hot dishes, which — at arm's* length, 
between two waves*— he would pass out thi^ough the skylight to 
those who had Aough appetite to come and get tliem. 

llervic, the "boss man," and the master-carpenter Francis Totten, . 
from Sables d’Olonne, cc^pleted the petty officer’s roster. Totten 
had never heard his real name spoken except at the Marine office. 
For everyone, and evci’nvhere, it was 'Fonton, and that went well 
with liis good shining fate and chubby figure that made you think 
he had a breakfast bun under his leather apron. 

With the captain, the apprentice, and the rabir^boy — a youngster 
from the hanks of the Ranee, long and Wiin like a piece of string, 
who was pif knamed "Gee-Gee" because he was christened Ccsai.,^and 
Cesnr is a horse’s name — that made five men, of the Ctalatee^s twenty- 
foui, wlu) did not stand watch and who could claim nights of 
freedom. • 

It was of such nights, ruled out henceforth, that some of the men 
in the fo’c’slc were thinking dolefully — the oldcf men especially — 
that the wat<h crews had been assigned. 

'*^rhfn came the next routine order: "Those who know how to 
sew sails, give ^'our names." * 

Yhis was follow'tj^d by th« Resignation pf the topmen. Rolland had 
the mainm’st. ^ 

"Port watch," Monsieur Monnard ordered, in his expressionless 
voice. ^ ^ 

Then he went out, the bos'n at his heels. 

The men turned, laughing, on Rolland, who was rolling a cigarette 
before leaving the sailors’ quaitcrs. "The new mate’s taken a shine to 
you alK'ightl He’s put you at the head of the list!" • 

Rollafid licked his cigarette paper «d stick it together. He did not 
even seem to have heard. 

Toward two in the afternoon, when Rolland’s watch was on duty, 
the tug, a hundred yards ahead, blew its whistle and Ifoisted a 
signal: Run up your canvas, Hervic and his starboard crew were 
called as extra aids. 

Th^ weather c^jfftinued to be fine, a smart breeze was blowing 
from^he northejst; it was« day to put on full canvas and sail in sAte 
through the English Channel. The men of the port watch, with 
the ftiate, had to unfurl the jibs and dress the foremast. The bos’n 
a^d his starboard crew were to run jup the sails on the main and 
mizzen. Tho mate, his head thrown back, was washing from under 



his heavy eyelids. From die way die men looked at each other, 
waited for each other, he realized that since the weather was with 
them they were going to make a game of this business of getting 
under way. There was the .play of emulation between** the two 
watches as between two rival teams, to see which one would get the 
sails up first. „ ■* 

“Hoist the sails on the main and mizzen!" 

In the naked rigging the triangular sails stretched out, four up 
forward, one ’midships and one aft. w*th the rapidity of swords 
unsheathed, of curtains drawm smoothly along their rods. As soon 
as they were run up, the breeze would ? /ell them out, until they 
took on the sharp outlines of plowshares. The men were already 
scattering about on the yards and untying small lines that held the 
sails taut. They Tell crumpled and flaccid, gone to sleep. 

“Sheet the tops’lsl” 

The command seemed to send a wave of life through the slack 
canvas. Under the rigging which was pulled tight from below, they 
stretched their white trapezoid forms, all together; then, braced, 
.welled out with the sound of a broad sigh. The two lower tops'ls, 
the storms’ls, those that are never furled, were beginning their 
stubborn effort to escape toward the bow. The men had come down 
from the yards. 

“Haul up the upper tops’ls!” 

This time it was no longer matter of openings out canvas: this 
was a tree trunk that had to be hoitetd, a yard that was twenty 
meters long, weighed three tons, and was as thick through as a man. 

Rolland was the first to jump to the capstan. By instinct, this 
morning, he wa| putting forth all the strengt* of which he was 
capable. With ar« effort of bravado, he began to intone; 

**Did you know Captain Lancelot — 

Goodbye, farewell — 

He gives a drop to his sailor-men ^ 

As they turn the windlass well*’ 

\ 

The' yard was slowly sliding upward, close to the mast, to the 
sound of shrieking sheaves. The men pushed round and round in 
their ciirle, with heavy steps. And the song went on: 

ft 

* “He eats meat, the bone’s fOr you. ® 

He dunks wine, and what do you doY* 

t 

I he jeering verses were go^ng the rounds too, beaten out in ro^gh 
accents by every^ laborious step. Rolland gave a little thrust of his 
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head in Monnard’s directioa, as he passed him, to loar at the top 
of his voice: 

^ ‘*And his first mate, who*s a rotter, 

If you grumble, chucks you in the water. . . . 

The main upper tops'l went up easily enough in this favorable 
weather. Even to the last turns, which were the hardest, with the ^ 
men’s chesty crushed agajnst the bars, the song went on. It kept 
its strongest couplets for the final effort. It whipped a rann on with 
gross obscenities which ^le spat oiu like oaths, with nothing but 
lightning-flash glimpses of their meaning. 

Rolland was pushing furiously on the* bar. He had taken it into 
his head that the fore upper tops’l should be hoistttd before the main 
one. 

* “One qjore, boys! All togctherl” 

There it \vas, finished: the tops’ls were set. 

“We’ve got them,” said Rolland, throwing a glance at the main 
upper tops’l. ^ 

The tow-rope was already slackening, and the Centaure whistled 
to give notice to cast it off, • 

/At the order, the heavy steel hawser dropped into the sea, and 
fhr arf instant the two vessels continued to be joined merely by the 
white trail of f^am which it left tljpre. Then the ftig moved slowly 
away, with a gre^t clnttct^of winchej and hissings of escaping 
steam. As it wen^ it saluted with three blasts of its siren and ran up 
on its halyard, at the same time, the signal T O L: * 

^ • I 

Wishing you a good voYAGES^ 


III 


THEY SMILED down the English Channel at a good speed, 
with well-set Sree/.e, th# Galalce borne along by her canvas rfnd 
not rolling. For two days they had kept within sight of the coast of 
England and its cliffs with their white damp plaster look; a safe 
c^ast. which pierced the darkness with lights sot>right and clear that 
the eye could follow all its outlines. 

R.O.S.- n OK 



On the way; they passed some steain«freighters, and th‘e men, very 
proud of leaving them in tow, apostrophized them: 

“You good-for-nothing dog of a steamerl You stinking furnace, you 
damned crab, you smoke-potl How would you' like to go fo sea on 
a thing like that, Pierre? I’d rather kick the bucket than throw my 
bag on that wheezy old drag-butti*’ 

Then one evening the breeze shifted to the ncrtheast and grew 
stronger. They had to clew and reef their sails. And the boys’ minds 
went back to the freighter they had just nassed. ,, 

“Lucky devils on that ship! Just think of the easy life they havel 
A boiler that woiks by itself, with a roof ovfr it! And never a bos’n at 
your backsides to make you brace and reef and bust your midriff! 
Once this jaunt’s over, and I sign up for the next voyage, that^ 
where I’m going to throw' my bag — on a steamer! Let me tell you, I 
won't go on slaving myseP to death on a wTCtrhed old tub like this!’’ 

One night when Rolland was at the w’hcel, a liner bound for 
Southampton cut across the bows of the Galntee, and his .eyes 
followed the three tiers of lighted decks for a long time. Like the 
ethers, when they passed the steam-propelled freighters, he felt 
a first impulse of scorn for this insolent parade of glaring lights. 
He had no envv'*of the rich who took their pleasure on the water. 
They had neither his stiength, nor the pride that w'as his in holding 
firm under his hands, with a few spokes of the wheel, a sol d snip 
and the wind fdat filled her s.'iils. Yet he foinul himself g.i/ing at 
this tall illuminated struct,ure as it ny /ed ofF,^wdth a curiosity* in 
which little by little his hostility melted aw'a\: to be in a position, 
one day, to step aboard, on eiju *1 tcinis with those whom the 
pursers welcomed with the bowings and scrapinjjS of flunkeys, and 
to disdain to croA the gangplank! To become able to choose, and to 
remain of \our own free w’ill on a sailing-ship, where by ncce.ssity 
now, he was nailed down! 

lie shook off his dream and kept the course steady, his ey\s on the 
lofty sails. 7'hcir whiteness, (offiised thus in the dark, had , suddenly 
made him think with a nightmare lucidity of his home in Erquy. the 
one room that was always rigged out widi sheets bung up to dry. 
His nifvher was a laundress, and in the evening she would bring 
home armfuls of linen to be washed in the brook, winter and sum- 
mer, and wotdd hang them out in her own house. As a child, he 
used tcj walk underneath those sheets. I'hey woMd drip dow.4 on his 
head and neck. As he grew bigger, ihf*y -vould hit) him on tl.s? fore- 
head, the face, the chest. The whole house, the whole of life, was 
invaded and taken C)ver by this wet linen, their means oi livel/hood. 
It was only remcjvdd frrmi the clotheslines to be pilc*d up all over 
the table, the bc^pch. the beeb Largely because of hb loathing lor 



all this other-people’s-lineh, Ae had left home. It was because of it 
now that whenever he went back he was always outdoors, so as not 
to i^eceive the sudden shifting blow of a wet sheet or shirttail in his 
.face. ^ • 

Yet he remembered, with remorse, that he had never known how 
to push away all this beastly mess of washing, ^o discover his mother 
under it — little Mother Rolland, all bent over, her very flesh dis- 
solved, so to speak, in strong soap. She existed for nothing but to , 
turn soiled .linen into clfan linen, and he used often to be irri- 
tated with that, as with the acceptance of servitude. Wlien she had 
cried, at his announcement that he was going to sea as a cabin boy, 
the tears had streamed from her along with the water she was wring- 
ing out of the day’s wash. He had had forty francs a month allotted 
to her, out of his pay. But — how could he maketenough money to 
throw all those sheets and .shirts out of tfee mean little house once 
and for £^1, and force his old woman to take a rest! 

A< this point in his reflections Monsieur Monnard, the officer of 
the watch, approached him. 

"Vou W'ere told, fidl and by," he said. "Are you watching wh^t 
you are doing?” 

Rolland raised his eyes and turned as red as a hex coal: the mains'l 
rlo.se to shivering. Hurriedly, he put the helm up. 

*rh<? next morning they doubled Start Point. By noon, they were 
leaving the Clu^ncl. Papa Le Gac ^as humming sdFtly on the poop, 
ancl the cabin boy ^eporte<!k^hat ihe officers had had a drihk before 
lunrheon. I'liey ^ere in the open sea! 

The men immediately began to calculate how loflg it would be 
before t|^ey cross^l the Equator. ^ ^ 

”If these winds keep up even for four days*. . . If we’re not 
bogged down by foul winds from the southwest ... If we have 
steady northeast trade winds ... If ... If ... If .. .” 

Tod^’ w^as Sunday. Each of the men had received l^is w’eekly 
twelve quarts of water to wash himsxlf and his underclothes, and 
now they were pulling their boxes out on deck in the sunshine — 
tho.se sea-chests of whicli^o far they had had neither the time nor 
the wish to examine the contents. I'hat w’as a pleasure#held in 
reserve, the only on^ the land could still give them; and they needed 
plenty of time to savor it. 

ThAr ’’landladi^’ had packed the chests and had (hem brought 
aboaiftl. 'That w5s part (rf their professional duty, and they per- 
formed it wdth a commercial integrity with which the best of them 
sometimes mingled a little real compassion and tenderness foi the 
individual sailor. Now the men were opening* them and plunging 
their hands «down among the woolens and well-A)lded underwear. 
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"Look, Jean! That confounded C^lestine — ^you know she's not 
always a bitch! See — sweaters! She's put in four, and all pood!" 

"What's that you've got underneath there, Pierre?" ^ 

"Drawers.” 

"They're fine thick flannelT You're rigged out,’^all right!" 

"Who did you stay with, Charles?" 

"Mother Chandelle, you bet!" 

"I’ll bet she cheated you, the old girl!" 

Charles Ndvel straightened up indignantly. "What do you mean, 
cheated mj? Because she threw my bag aboard this ship? I'm telling 
you, I had my fun first, and you know it! Remember the night there 
were more than thirty of vou there, and I came in and said, ‘Drinks 
all round, and vintage stuff!’?” 

Memories, so ;^iven a start, kept pouring forth. Looked at in the 
retrospect of, almost a w«ck at sea, the landladies who had fleeced 
theiji to the bone seemed like mothers to the sailorsj they had 
coddled them, certainly, and had furnished them witli pleasures on 
which distance was now setting a higher price. 

They had also taken care of their money. 

"To get hold of a penny, at Mother Chandelle's, you'd have to 
have a windlass. ‘Just keep on talking, big boyl' she'd tell you. 
And it wasn’t any use to sav, ‘When we’re pitching about in a sf>u’- 
wester off Cape Horn, then we won’t be able to drink up our i.iodey!' 
She’d get right ’'l)ack at you: ‘When you first camf. you told me I 
wasn’t to listen to you when you we*;c drunk. You wanted me to 
keep some of your advance pay for you to go off with. All right. 
I'm doing just what you told me to do.' You see, she was acting for 
your own good, ^Miat way.” » 

And their thoughts took them all back to the cheap c^f(^s of the 
rue Jean Bart, and the greasy tables with their si/vling platters of 
meat and their free-flowing bottles. The best man among them now 
was the one who had eaten and diiink the most, who had had the 
most extravagant love affai.s. Memory was already transfiguring 
their miserable advemures. l.e Corre, who had a birthmark above 
his right eye, declared that he had bee*;^ loved for himself alone. 

‘‘An jgly louse like you!” 

"W'ell, >ou just ought to have seen me — yes, me — with Armadine, 
the maid at Ff)rtune’s! Isn't that so, Gouret^” 

They were all puffed up witli ilieir own boas.lpg, and the ^ight or 
t^n days spent in the bcjarding houses became a IVjohammetrs para- 
dise in their minds. Bur Holland said nothing. 

Yet he, too, was reliving that eight-day spree ashore, those sprawl- 
ing torpors in the pubs, under the framed pictures of ships in full 
sail and the shTps in bottles which the lancllady used to beg fioin 
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the seamen and which they ^ould give her, over and above every- 
thing elle. But the only thing that came back to him intact nolv was 
the disg|st which had suddenly submerged him one evening, with- 
iOut any Reason, and which was troubling him still. 

Sitting alone at his table, he had had the sudden sense of being 
shut up in an ig^^le life, the very baseness of ^yhich was a stimulus, 
like the repulsive ugliness of a woman-of-the-port who accosts a 
man in the shadow and whom he looks at under a street lamp. 
Through the fog of tobacco smoke he had gazed with horror, as at 
zombies walking, at these drunken sailors, these dreary {Prostitutes. 
To half-kill yourself on fhe ships id order to win a week of such 
delights. ... • 

A big red-haired girl had come up to lay siege to him. He had 
repulsed her. without gentleness, and she had caught hold of him, 
pressing against him with all her thick flesh. He had given her a ter- 
rible slap^hen, with the back of his hand, that had sent her sprawl- 
ing full-length in the sawdust and given her a cut on the forehead 
where she hit a table-leg. She had got up screaming and wiping the 
blood from her face, and had begun to pelt him with insults. 
hind the counter the hostess, outraged, was recalling him to the 

working at her trade, wasn't she? Yes, and you saw that! 
Knocking a woman down! And the way you did it, without saying 
a \%prd! You're Nothing hut a dirty«:heat, that’s what you ^re!" 

That was not at«ll whaPtie was! Henvas someone who did not 
like to be importi^ned, and who, when somebody refysed to under- 
stand him, knew how to find the effective gesture. Yet he had left 
the placy not frAn fear or from shame, but fr^in boredom. At 
random in the darkness he had followed one street after another, 
and had come out in front of the theater just as the audience was 
leaving. 

As the crowd was thinning out, a young girl had paused at the 
top of thC steps, under the sheet of lignt that fell from the gas lamps 
of the marquee, an opera cloak flung over her white chiffon dress. 
Caught up short two yard# away, he had gazed at her with an inner 
turmoil which was further increased by his surprise in fcPling it. 
Was she pretty? Evefc today he would not have been able to make 
up his ^ind about tjAt. lip to now, he had paid no attention what- 
ever tg those daygvTicrs of the comfortably-well-off whom he used 
to pass without Seeing. When he was hardly fifteen — the age of 
becoipilig a “novice" aboardship — he had been taken in hand for 
matters of love by women of his own caste; and^hc had always sub- 
mitted without regret to that obscure and profound^social law which 
puts couples mto sailing trim in acc^^rdance with«their social posi- 
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tion and their environment. But what had now pulled him up 
short before this unknown girl, with a suddenness and for^^e that 
were alike peculiar, was the realization, that she actually did belong 
to another world, as alien as the moon. Her ta&^.es, her thoughts, 
w’ere indecipherable to him, and he felt a raging scorn of himself 
on that account. She had sensed that she was being observed, and 
their glances had met. The girl's had turned aw\'iy, indifferent, and 
tlien she had gone off between a man in a black coat and a woman 
in a feather boa — her parents, probably. Roll and had foUowed them 
with his eyes as far as the other end of the Square; then he had re- 
turned slowly to the Chile Tavxrn. 

“Has your moonlight strf)ll calmed you down?" the proprietress 
had demanded sarcastically. 

Without answering, he had beckoned to the girl he had slapped, 
who had been devouring him with her eyes since he came in. She 
had come to his call and had not left him until sailing • .me. But 
it w'as the image of the other that remained within him, like a 
splinter under the skin. That, and a phrase from Mother Chandelle 
—'Madame Kandael, his “landlady" — wh(i had said to him, in what 
connection he no longer remembered, “You will never be satisfied 
with what you haVe, because you only think of what you haven’t." 

It was on this Sunday in the cabin that Monsieur Monnafi, the 
first mate and \lonsieur Guc/evnec, the secoiul mate, first beca^ne 
aware of the watchdog character whiclKt..aptain ^ .e Gac never took 
the trouble to conceal for long. ,, 

Gii^'/eniiec had joined the Galatec immediately after leaving the 
Hydrographic Invitute^ with the rank of second i laie — “lieutenant 
of the ( hicken-cocj|Ss/’ as the sailots called these young oflueis who 
were in charge not only of the store and the disli ibution of supplies 
but also of the fowl and the pigs that weic installed below decks. 

1 he lu'.ifheon began in silence. Le (iac was eating, his'heavy- 
jowled face scry close tc) his plate, the biush of his giay hair very 
shaggs, when Gue/ennec, simply for the sake of saying something, 
announced, "I am very much afraid that* before long we shall be 
runnirrg'^'short of potatoes." 

He made the statement as the most natural /Jiing in the world. 
Old potatoes, dug up in October, wcjuld be renting — that wj;.s nor- 
mal. But Le Gac sat up straight in his (hair;. his eyes ready to 
start out c)f his head. ^ 

“Potatoes!" he echoed. “GockI God, what’s that you say?" A blow 
of his fist set the plates to dancing. “Listen to rue!" he roared. ^‘Yoii 
are to take tare of those potaU^es, and sort them out one by one. 
Keep them aired,, as they ougly to be. And don’t lose any of themi 
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I know lou t2irew two baskets*of them overboard today. ...” Then 
he turnb to the first mate. “Look what they send usl Apprcfntice 
seamen who haven't even go^ enough sense to conserve potatoesl” 
. Monnffrd seemed, at first, not to have heard. Without doubt, 
potatoes are a precious thing, the only fresh provisions for the long 
voyage. But to thr>>w a fit about them! So th« mate took his time 
about answering. 

“If the mate threw away two baskets this morning,” he remarked 
at last, in hiy impersonal vftice, “it means that he had sorted them.” 

Gudzennec flung him 
closed eyelids. 

Le Gac yelled at his second-in-command: “1 do not like my re- 
marks to be questioned. You understand that?” 

The first mate seemed more abstracted than e^er. The captain 
swallowed his dessert in tw'o spooniuls, thre^ his napkir^ on the table, 
and left A cabin. Guezennec made sure that he had really vanished, 
before he niiittered, “This is going to be a peculiar voyage!” 

The first mate’s answer was not what be expected. 

“It wasn’t two baskets that you should have thrown away, if yorf 
had sorted them conscientiously,” Monnard said dr^ly. “It was four. 
I jjappened to take a look at them this morning: you left some in 
wgre getting black, and, with the heat, they will spoil the rest. 
The captain was quite right: you have been negligent.” 

f 

IV 

The days w^ent by, one Jfter another. The ship was 
heading south, and the heat was already becoming burdensome. 
The routine ol watches drid duties was well established by now. 
The monotonous shipboard existence was regulated by the^strokes 
of the bell, at the hl^d of the helmsman. I'liey were reaching the 
zone o\good weathof, where they would take down the new sails 
they Ij^tl run u{^«ciid replace them by a worn set. .Already, they 
were furbishing •up the Tigging, and the “middle watch” — the 
novices’ and young seamen, reinforced by the men who were not 
working either in the rigging or on the yards— had begun to chip 
ri»t in every nook and corner with two-edged harnjiiers. 

“'rhe sailrriakers to the s^ils!” 
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Four men from each watch — port and starboard — were to jew on 
the widths of canvas. j, 

“Topmen to the masts!” f 

These would climb aloft with steel cable, marline, parcel t.ng line 
and a pot of tar. 

“Running watch this way!” Then the orders for these “roving” 
workers: “Peligon and Menut, chip the rust up forward. Nicolas, 
Zuyguedael, to the peak. Gaborit, wind up the ball of twine.” 

And Gaborit would spool miles of sail twine while the four 
others, with^ patient little strokes of their hammers, made the least 
little bit of ironwork shine again. r 

Four hours* work, four hours’ rest — the **watch below decks” — 
except in the afternoon, when everyone was on duty. Four hours 
for sleep. I'hen a* sailor would come bawling at the door of the 
crew’s quarters* “What’s i/rong with you, you starboard men, you 
cuckolds, you bastards? Get up on watch!” ,.i 

But often, too, the man would call out cheerfully, in order to 
brighten up the awakening: “It's good weather. There's a breeze. 
AU.sails up again.” 

But that would not appease the men who w*cre being aroused. 
“So what! We’re Che ones who’ll be stuck with hauling the royals 
in again soon enough!” They would pull themselves out of theif 
bunks, grumbling, “What a hell of a trade! When am I gohig \o 
have a tree night to sleep in?” . c* 

In this fine weather the sliip only re\l;y came .alive at six in the 
morning, when she was washed: the deck, the pqop, the quarter- 
decks flooded with water, scrubbed with brushwood brooms, by 
barefoot men in ^.olled-up trousers. Then when \i\e Old JVIan got 
up, there would be the little game of stops. Each of the short lines 
fastened to the corners of the high sails was suspended at its loftiest 
reach by a yarn cord that must break when anybody ))ulled it from 
below. Every morning Le Gac would give himself the pler.’Jure of 
pulling on the royal stops, a** on a bell-lanyard, as he v/ent by. 
Then he would call the cabin boy or one of the young sailors. 

“Have you eyes in your head? Do you think we arc going to let 
the roya? buntlines wear out the canvas? Get a move onl Get aloft! 
You’re not tired out yet, are you?” i 

And the lad would have to climb up the ralfimes, strain hij guts, 
and replace the bit of yarn that had just giv^>.^way. If the cord 
resisted, the Old Man would only bawl tl.e louder and woula send 
someone up to change the too-siurdy line on the instant. So he 
would win the game every time. 

A man couldn’t Ibok to his meals to bring any variety into hjs 
existence. There was coflee in the morning; salt pork •every day at 
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noon, ^Ith potatoes and hardtack; cod on Friday, and tinned meat 
on SuncLy; beans every night; and over and above all this, half-a- 
quart oAwine a day. The boys liked the salt pork better than their 
Sunday vess of caiyidd stew. * 

In the evening, the captain would* write in the log-book: Fine 
weather, nice breeze from west-northwest. Al^ canvas up. Smooth 
sea. Work in sailfnaking and seamanship. 

Work in sailmaking: that was on deck, half-a-dozen men with 
nimble fingefs, often the eldest of the sailors, pegging away with 
needle and sailor’s palm to fit out the sails with leather at the 
points where they woul^be bearing down on the stays and the 
shrouds. They would line them further beneath the buntlines, and 
cut and sew the new sails. All this would spread out a huge sew- 
ing workroom on the deck: a workroom in which •the work would 
never be finished, for with the first storm* that hit them all these 
garments \f the ship would split at the armholes. As for seams^n- 
ship: that meant the detailed repairs and inch-by-inch reinforce- 
ment of the rigging — that monster spiderweb stretched out between 
the deck and the trucks of the masts, the lines to be bound witl* 
close turns of spun yarn, the blocks to be inspected, the footropes 
of the yards to be strengthened. Everything that was doing its work 
oij^the ship or that lay dormant waiting for its work to do, had to 
be cheflted incessantly: hemp, steel, wood, iron. . . . 

That was the«daily task of the ♦opmen in the masts. JR.olland 
loved it. He had a ^anity about it, and a pride in it. He did not 
need to think, asjthe others thought, of the terrible chastisements 
with which the sea and the wind might punish any negligence; 
without rjhat, he V^tild finish off his knots ^nd lys fine points of 
cordage with an obscure instinct of artistry. And when the mate 
came down from the mainmast after one of his semiweekly tours 
of inspection, he w'ould be waiting for him below with a sly gleam 
in his eye. Monsieur Monnard once again would not seem to see 
him at al^and would walk aw’ay withefut any compliment, as with- 
out any criticism. Rolland, to be sure, was expecting neither the 
one nor the other. But thj| unfathomable first mate intrigued him, 
as he secretly irritated him, by being unlike anyone else. ^ 

Standing on the ii^in royal footrope, which subtended the yard 
like a ^ren thesis, heVould sometimes interrupt his packing of the 
ropes \mh the serv*’*^ mallet, to look below and about him. Under 
his fe^ was the «hining <mrve of the main to'gants’l, the broad 
bellying out of the tops’ls, the mainsTs harmonious canopy. Before 
him, the fores’l was pressing ahead, hollowed out and then dis- 
teqjded like a powerful swell of the sea. Very fa^ below, the ocean 
was opening tip at the shi[j’s prow, | bone in h^ teeth, rippling 
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back in a fringe of spray along the vessel and marking the ^course 
by its flat wake behind. There was nothing above him but th/ light 
and slender spire of the mast. There are three beautiful thmgs in 
this world, they say in the officers* cabins: a lovely woman(r a fine 
horse, and a ship in full sail. 

But he was not at p 11 sensitive to the harmonious magnificence 
of the sails, the airy lightness of their flight. He was* delighting only 
in their power. The masts were quivering under the energy of the 
tremendous force that was harnessed to them, the tpps’ls were 
pulling at tne jack-stay with all their might, the blocks were whin- 
ing, the yards were sw'aying back and forrn in their flanges with 
the movements of monstrqus shafts. And the lines were vibrating, 
the great even breath of the w'ind was blowing against his ears, the 
intoxication of space and height was bu/zing in his temples. Up 
here the broad roll of the ahip w'as not a cradling, as it was on deck: 
passed on through the interlocked yards and masts, thct.-.c of its 
circle was broken into abrupt jerks, shocks, recoveries, in which 
the ship bore witness to her own Jife, her own way of reacting to the 
w'dves. All this was what Rolland was feeling so strongly, and his 
mind reached beyond it only to think of the coming violence of 
this passing wind, of the inevitable combats foi which everything 
was being made ready. 

Yet to have got into the northeast trade winds like this wttho'iit 
being cai'.ght by a bout of bad w-‘‘ather — that was fii?e sailing! They 
had passed iMadeira the ev^Miing belor^^' 

“In twenty years I’ve called there just once,” o|fl Toublanr had 
said. “But I tell >ou, that’s the jdace lor a man to retire to! I wclve 
months of sprinj^ Sugar cane growing under tF'c chcsiryit trees! 
And still they haven’t enough llowers. All the good Sisters — there 
are some there — make them out of feathers and paper!*’ 

To Cape Verde— that made twelve days at least of whipping 
along, scCrdding betore the wind, almost without moving tho helm. 
At night the men wtjiild bring up their mattresses and sjU'ead them 
out on the warm planks of tire deck, and except for the man at the 
wheel and the man on look-out the wholt»*watch would snore aw'ay 
until morning. 1 hen the ship would wake up with the sounds of 
a farm; the roosters w’ould crow under the U*tle deck-house, the 
dog would bark, dashing oil in pursuit of a ra^* If it hapjientf .1 that 
there was a call to work the sheets during ihc^'-^ight, all tiie men 
would wake up at once, and as none of li^em knc*\'i whether iii* was 
on duty or not they would go to get a close look at the officer who 
had called out tlic order. 

“Oh, I’m not in h'is watch!*' And half of the crew would go back 
to sleep. 'I hey oirly woke up jjgain in time lor the wtrshing. 
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One corning the captain/ smoking his pipe at the foot of the 
mainmslt, directed Barquet the apprentice, who was .comirig up 
with di(l cabin boy, to clean, out the chicken coop. The lad had 
jthe wildlyed, and«at* the same time ^}opeless, look that had never 
left him since he came aboard. In spite of the fine weather He had 
been desperately^ seasick at first. For four days* he had retched and 
gasped and hiccu^jed in his bunk, entirely emptied. Monnard had 
seen him turn green and run to thj rail as soon as the canvas was 
up, and he had ordered, v#ith an imperceptible shrug of his shoul- 
ders, “Go to bed!" • 

It was spoken as one 4ibuld speak* to a dog, but it did not have 
to be repeated. Barquet had collapsed onJ;iis bunk, his head aching 
horribly, his whole being given over to agony. The next morning 
he had tried hard to get up, but the hot mist of vertigo had swept 
up to his head and all he could do was ^rab hold ef the guard- 
plank of %s bunk and haul himself hack into it. 

The captain had come to .see him twice. The first time, he had 
cast a disapproving glance at his waxen countenance and saii “Well, 
what are you going to do in bad weather?” 

The second time he had merely looked at him, without a word; 
and then, as he went out, he had remarked, “Really, you would 
ha^ done better to stay where you were.” 

I*oll(?wing the captain, an eightcen-year-old boy had come into 
the^cabin, with m greasy Basque be’-et pulled down over Jiis eyes, 
and a turned-up no?^. f;, 

“Do you want mug of juice?” he asked. 

“Juice” was coffee, and he had brought it with him, along *vith 
some sla^s of se/biscuit. He introduced himseji: “My name’s 
Menut. I’ni the novice, and I’m from Dol. Me, 1 had it for two days 
on the first voyage. But the weather wasn’t like thisi” 

Baiqiict had thrown up the coffee as soon as he had swallowed 
it, and ffad only been able to lubble at a biscuit. 

The nc^t morning, finding him stiff in bed and even more un- 
done, Menut had looked at him scornfully: this was going beyond 
the limit that was allowedi 

“My God, get upl” he said roughly. “There you stay aiA stew! 
Do we have to have • tackle to haul you out of your bunk?” 

Barep et had obey^, as he would have obeyed anything, with- 
out th^Tcing. But^ ^oon as he stoexi up he staggered, and the roll 
of the ship ihrew'thim do^^l again, his body on the deck, his head 
and aims hel|)lesr» and abandoned on the bunk. Menut had exam- 
ined him for quite a while, with the look one fixes on someone 
on^ believes to be faking: then he went out and slammed the door 
All througif these frightful hours l^irquet's minj was filled with 
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one thought only: this would go on fot weeks and months, Ks long 
as the' voyage lasted, as long as the boat’s indefatigable ^vaying 
motion endured. To that ceaseless swaying, this dreadful eif ptiness 
of his body would respond forever, with this nausea of his ttomach 
and his soul. He was all alone among the impassive officers, the 
sailors who had appeared to him when he cam'* aboard only as 
drunken, brutal faces. 

He was one of those boys with whom an unhealthy childhood 
lingers. Thanks to his sickly appearance, his mother had succeeded 
in keeping hiim close to her side, and she exaggerated all his little 
ailments. Her son and her daughter had bJen the reward of a sub- 
missive marriage which ha(l made a good business deal for the two 
fathers concerned, both manufacturers; and she clung to the boy. 
But one day, whdii Jean was fifteen, Monsieur Barquet — who used 
to boast of his squareness when he had just been hurting other 
people with his corners — had had an illumination. * i ' 

“But, after all, he has never been sickl” he cried — and it was as 
if he had just learned that one of his bookkeepers was robbing him. 
“*fe is never sickl” 

Things went as quickly then as an arrest. Immediately, school; 
and with that, three years of hateful reports: A sluggish pupil, 
attention, no effort. . . . Intelligent, but docsn*t try. Some inifi- 
mittent succes^ej in the French language. . . . Efforts and 'results 
null in niathematics, science, ar^i Latin. Incapable* of meeting (he 
baccalaureate examination.^ 

It was this last verdict which had precipitated him upon the ship, 
in spite of his mother’s supplications and cries of rebellion. 

“Oh. no!” his t^therrhad replied, curtly, to thAe. “YouAhad him 
tied to your apronstrings for fifteen years, and you sec the conse- 
quences! It’s my turn now to take him in hand.“ And then, to his 
son: “Well, my boy, since you don’t want to do anything in 
school — 

On the fourth day of his Seasickness the cabin door had been 
kicked open to admit Menut the novice, his eyes ferocious. 

“You damn lazy good-for-nothing!” he i‘->ared. “Do you think I’m 
going to* go on feeding )ou out of a bottle like this, on top of every- 
thing I have to do? You wait. I’m going to cny>ty you out, 1 am!” 

Beside himself with rage, he had taken tl?^ apprentice^>y the 
shoulders and flung him out of his cabin. AriSfkrdiat was tf(e way 
Jean Barquet had made his true enti aifte upon •the deck of the 
Galatre. > 

It must be acknowledged that within twenty-four hours his be- 
havior there made eveiyone agree in their opinion of him. It was 

•The h.iccalaijreat7. in France, is^for cntranc^e into college or university. Tr. 
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immelliately evident, to thp captain as to the cabin boy, that it 
Tvouldibe impossible to discover, on any ocean-going ship a being 
endo^id with an equal talent for doing the precise opposite of 
what hip ought to do. Toublanc the patriarch, the prince of good 
fellows, had triecf against all odds t6 teach him the rudiments, the 
things that even a customs inspector is born knowing. It was im- 
possible! He (i;^n't know the difference between the upper tops’ls 
and the royals; and he would talk about "rope," a word that should^ 
never be sjjoken aboardsjiip, any more tlian in the house of a man 
who has been hanged. • 

So he had been caught at once ip the vortex of the crew’s mock- 
ery and coarse joking, as in a whirlpool. The apprentice, the "Pari- 
sian," was always more or less a butt, •but this one was made to 
order! Forever stumbling over his own too-long bf)dy, and the other 
men’s legs, alvMys at the worst moment; ^o clumsy that boots would 
fly out a^his buttocks all by themselves. They had turned his name, 
Barquet, into "debarked," * and it really was as if he had been 
debarked, so little account was he on b(>.‘rd. 

At the beginning of the voyage they had sent him back and forjhf 
from bow to stern, all over the ship, on April Fool errands which 
he would trustingly carry out; when he got on® to them, he stub- 
bornly refused to budge, even tor bona fide oidcrs that w^ere shouted 
at* him and that he was incapable of distinguishing from the 
others. ^ • 

•Rolland was the most nie^ciless xjf tl^m all. Barquet exasperated 
him. His presence aboard was an insult and an act of defiance. He 
cheapened everything he touched. The ship would always remain 
an incomprehensible object to him, and lystilc^ Every movement 
he made was an olFense to .something. He w'ould not dare utter his 
disgust and his fear, but everything bore witness to them. Rolland 
saw no excuse for him. He was enraged at the sight of "that fellow^’* 
paying to go to sea, treated like an olficei, with a cabiti and the 
same fogd as the captain, while be-m-l .And when the decks were 
being swabbed, there would be a bucket of water splashing up full 
in Barcpiet's lace; a fine line would be sirelclicd across a passage 
in front of him and trip him head over heels; last cveningiRolland 
had daubed his face with tar, a swift and dexterous streak from 
ear to ear. 

But, above all, knew how to pierce that haggard indifference 
which the apprentice inftrposed like a shell between himself and 
the insults the men bawled at him. He himself would not insult 
im.* Instead, he would say, "You make the others laugh. But as 
or me — do you realize that I someti nes want ?o murder you?" 

• DebarquS. k . , Ti. 
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The wrecched lad would look at him with wild eyes, (oi he felt 
that Rolland meant what he said. 1 

At first he had essayed some tentative movements of re/olt, im- 
mediately paralvzed by the sudden interest they^^had aroused. 
“Jules, Marcellin, come see the silly chicken sticking up its combI“ 
The biillyins: was not slow in coming, for indignation succeeded 
qiiickh to curiosity: a bundle of trash like this\i i, with the nerve 
to trv to put one over on them! 

Swiftlv humbled, he had given in: ^ince his safeguard lay in 
being taketn for an idiot, so be it! So he would repress his too-brief 
rebellions, his bitterness, his foiiteinpt, /hich, sometimes boiling 
up, would always be held down by the heavy lid of fear. 

This morningKhe captain, who for the past ten days had seemed 
to be entirely ignorant (\^ his existence, was watching his approach 
with eves which filled him more and more with apprehension, the- 
closer he came. 

The Old Man spoke to a sailor: “Look here, Gf)urct, suppose 
jjou take this gentleman on a tour of the palm trees? He has long 
legs and long arms. I'hat ought to help him play the monkey. “ 

On reflection. 'Le Gac had derided that he must tiy sf)mething 
before relegating Barquet definitelv and finallv to tlie statu'^ of 
passenger: and as the ship was as steady as the palm of your haiTd — 
Enticed by the prosf)erf, the^sailors gathered arpund, tl>cir faces 
wrinkled by amusement, tp see the bo;/’* bev/ihlered aii and to hear 
him stammer, “Gaptain. . . . But, Captain. . . .“ 

“ I ake off your jacket,” Le Gac ordered “You’ll he easier that 
way.” ^ 

“The others climb very well,” added Monsieui Monnaid, who 
had just come up. “You have to start sometime. You’ll see that it’s 
nothing at all.” 

But Parquet could not finish unbuttoning his ja( kc t, •'/ilh his 
limp and trembling fingers. ‘Jt was Rolland who yanked Jt off him 
and went to throw' it over a windi. In spite of tlie he. it, the ap- 
prentice was shivering in his shirtsleeves. Mahe, though mov(‘d to 
pity by) his panic, called out to him, “Go on up, you blooming 
marine! You’ve got to learn.” 

Gouret was not laughing. “Duffer that he is, he might take a 
tumble,” he muttered. ^ 

“The main lower tops’l, to start with,” said the captain. “There’s 
a gasket hanging there. Have him .see how it is gathered up.” 

“Go on afiead,” Ciouret ordeied. * 

He pushed himSnto the shiouds and climbed behind him. 

'Fhe boy went aloft by himself, first, in the wide radines. But the 
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steel liVldcr drew in with e\iery rung, the hollow void was growing 
deeperlon all sides. Barquet slowed down, stopped, clinging against 
the shiVuds. 

“Go In, sissyl“^ 

The apprentice mastered a few more rungs, but now -he was 
climbing chicken fashion, bringing one foot up beside the other 
on the wire lacftler. 

The men below, their heads raised to watch, were not laughing , 
any more. Every one of them realized that anything might happen, 
that the boy was just as likely to let go and be crush^ to death 
on the deck as to clamblr up the laet ratlines. 'Fhey were obscurely 
satisfied in seeing Goiirct take a firm hold of the seat of his pupil’s 
pants and push him toward the main-top. 

“Now what?” muttered Rolland, who was watching the climb 
with close attention. • 

Barqiuit reached the end of the main shrouds, under the fu.ttock 
shrouds, those steel bars which support the top and which them- 
selves slant outward, so that the man g<'.ng up must climb as on 
the underside of a ladder, his back to the void below. « 

“Let go of your shroud,” Gouret ordeied, “and take hold of the 
futtock.” • 

•From below, they all heard the boy scream, “No! No!” 

Yhey saw^ him go down two rungs, in spite of Gouret’s first try- 
ing; to push hiiw l)ack with furious blows that set Iris muscles throb- 
bing. Barquet was.puttin^tiich a frenzy into this defense, indeed, 
that he artiialh^ came to grips with the sailor, clinging to him, 
deaf to his insults and impervious to the blows with whic]i the 
heavy fist w^as pommeling his back. • • 

“Nothing mote to be done,” the captain stated. And he called 
out, “Come down!” He was really afraid of an accident. 

They were all waiting at the fool of the mast, given over again 
to gocJtl cheer. Only Rolland disdained to welcome the^climbers. 
He strode olT toward the stern, and, ifi parsing, gave a kick to Bar- 
qiiet’s coat. Ii slid along the deck, and the wallet fell out. 

Rolland oj). ned it as he jneked it uj). The corner of a photograph 
was sticking out. He pulled it all the way out, glanced af it, and 
put it in his pocket. Then he retuincd the wallet to its place. 

In the evenings,# leaning their backs against the big hatch, the 
men used to talk. They v«?ic tormented by the thought of women, 
on these w^arm tio|)ic nights. But, as unskillful in speaking of them 
as in getting the best, on land, out of the pleasure they demanded 
from them, they reduced them all lu a few' brutal words of pillage 
which immediately drained their i]jemories of content and made 
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them incapable of being turned to any account. Simple fo^k, they 
were brought up stubbornly against the terrifying simplicif of the 
act of love. Novel drew the general conclusion: "They’re al alike!" 

All alike: the women of Valparaiso, Tahiti, Yokohan;n. They 
knew it, thev and only they; and they drew a certain pride from 
that knowledge, while at the same time they could not banish their 
feeling of ilisappointment in rediscovering, at all ’the ends of the 
earth, along with the uniformity of bodies, the banality of diver- 
sion which seemed to be imposed upon t^iem by a convention that 
was worldtride. 

As if in reply to Novel, Ralland pullc.I out of his pocket the 
photogiaph he had taken from Barquet’s wallet. 

"Have a squint at this one,” he said. 

I'hcy thought 'that he was confiding in them. To show a photo- 
graph — at sea as on land, that is like opening the door of one’s 
house. Mattel ed, they broke out in exclamations of ei^thusiasm: 
"Ob, sa\. she ts a winneil It*s \our girl?" 

Jie let them look at the picture, without answering. It was a 
fliilfy-haired blonde, with large wondering eves and a rather wide 
mouth, and the men found her air of modesty somewhat discon- 
certing. I he (juaVity of the photography, too, was not exactly their 
st\le: the features scarcely emphasized, on a lusterless background 
of a uniform grav tone. •' 

"It’s the a|)j)i'enti(e's sweothe^it.” Rolland exphyned at last. 

They brightened up at onto and Ik* aine exoansive. Everything 
fell info [)1afe again. 1 hat damn Barcjuet! Ashoi^. with his money, 
he vs^ould be ti eating himself to stylish girls, and plujtogiaphs that 
weren't like oth((’ j)eo,»)le’s! 

"Gi\e it l)a(k to me," Rolland commanded. 

\\’hcn he had it in his hands again, he dipj^ed a matchstick in 
tar and skeuhed the thick limbed body of a naked woman over the 
light duss. 

1 hey broke into laughtcii. now they were getting hoUl of herl 

1 he apprentice uas wandering along the deck and was just then 
turning aiound a winch, his head down, his eyes fixed on the deck 
plankiiVg. 

1 hey (ailed him. "Come on over, Barquet. We’ve got your best 
girl here.” 

Rolland held out the print. "Is this tart yoi^s?’’ 

Barcjiiet stared, stupefied. 'I'he others was still holding out the 
photogiaph at arm’s length. Suddenly the apprentice spiang for- 
ward, fists (lenched, and flung himself upon the sailor. Rblland 
tottered under the tinforeseen and impious assault. But he recovered 
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himseY at once, and with ^ swift reflex blow sent the boy rolling 
on thJ deck. They all heard the soft thud of his body against the 
hatch loaming. 

Barc^iet j)icked himself Tip, however, all wilil-eyed, and came 
back at Rolland,*who had not dcigrted even to rise. This time the 
sailors fist landed full in the apprentice’s fare and he staggered 
back, his han<\pVesscd against his mouth Vith the gesture of a 
child who has been struck, that obscurely moved the men watching.^ 

"What is going on hegj?" 

Monsieur Monnard had suddenly sprung up behind them. In 
spite of their sui prise, ||o one tunned around. 

The apprentice took down his hand. It was covered wdth blood. 

"What is going on?” the first mate tfemanded again, still more 
coldly. 

As Rolland made no rcpl), Gourct, explained: "It*s about a 
phologr^ih.” 

"Give it to me.” 

Monnard took the picture and exam I tied it. 

"It’s a photograph of my sister,” Barcpict hiccuped, wiping aw^y 
both blood and tears witli his handkerchief. 

Monsieur Monnard's heavy gaze was brought <to bear upon Rol- 
Und, who raised his head to look him in the eyes. 

•"Was it you who did this?” 

"Yes.” ^ 

•"Well, that was cowardly," 

This was a very unusual word, entirely new aboardship, where 
any officer whatever would have said, "You are a dirty beast.” 

Rol land’s first reaction w’as one of savagj priejp. The big Tfellow 
had chosen a bourgeois insult for him, because he knew he w'ould 
understand it. It was not until a moment later that he felt the 
sting of the word, which was far more deeply searing than any 
abuse#^pat out by a bos’n. He was deathly pale as he snarj^d, "Co^v- 
ardly? I'm not a coward, and I neve% funk on anything — not even 
on watch, taking a snoo/e standing up, the way some fieople do.” 

They all icalized that the retort was aimed at the mate, who 
during his hours on watch used to stand motionless on tjie poop, 
his eyes half-closed. Only Monsieur Monnard himself seemed not 
to have heard. He turned again toward Barc^uet, to give him back 
the photograph. ^ 

"You might try to clc;yi it with benzine: the tar is still wet,” he 
said. "But if I were in your place 1 should burn it.” 

B!irc|uet, his handkerchief held like a plug against his nose, made 
energetic signs of agreement. So the mate tootf out his matches, set 
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fire to the print, held it between his thumb and index finger until 
the flame was licking at his nails, and then threw the burned paper 
down on the deck and crushed it under his boot. The men avoided 
so much as a glance at each other when he had* gene. v 

They were ruminating on this burned photograph. Each of them 
felt that an offense had somehow been committed against them, 
but except for Rolland, whose rage and shame \v*ere piling up so 
as almost to burst his skull, they did not clearly grasp either its 
meaning or its scope. Wliat troubled then above all was that they 
were still itnable to make out this first mate, the newcomer whom 
the good weather had made it hiipossible fi)r anyone to test. I'here 
are three things on boarjl that a man must know through and 
through, because from them may come danger and hardship: the 
weather, the shij); the officers. Now except lor this Monnard every- 
thing was plain. 

Xhe Old Man himself would give them no surprises; hfrd, surly, 
as closefistcd as they come — the whole man was there in his thick 
spatiilatc thumb, a thumb he was proud of and of which lie used 
tn say, “With this in the rnoquc you’d save half a mug at every 
distribution.” The moqxie — that was the measuringcup for the 
wine ration, and^all commissary officers knew how to stick their 
thumbs in it. . . . Rut apart from this, the Olil Man was a gcJbd 
seaman, and he^ was just enough to think better of his rages if 
occasion ^required. i» # 

Monsieur Gue/ennec, the second in.'itl, they ^b'dn't talk about at 
all; he was learning his trade, but he was inlelli^rcnt, and he was 
not V‘inting in respect for his elders. Ilervic the bos’n had a mouth 
and fists, which tveic v hat a bos'n needed. I here lemained, then, 
the first mate, with his tall slow-moving body which they had never 
\et been able to see grow tense or unbend in a shift of course in 
dangerous weather, his cold level voice which they had nc'ver yet 
had cKc.r>ion to hear raised in a shout, and especially hi? heavy 
cselids which seemed to scofn to be lifted on the routine tasks of 
the '.hip. Yet tliere was just now something new, sonierhing which 
might jjerhaps promise semre good moments: Monnard had cer- 
tainly ifndersUjod the insolent allusion to himself, and he had shown 
no reaction to it. 

I lies were by no means in a hurry to juirif) to any conclusion 
ot a craven spirit, however, because the man diiln’t seem to be that 
sort, and because the photograph burrft-d under their noses con- 
tinued to plague theiir. One sure thing - the contest was on between 
Rolland and the mate:. Rut th *\ were still hesitant tcj mark up the 
first round in eithcA one’s favor. 
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"XRE THOSE^damn filthy winds giving us jhe go-by al- 
ready?” ^ 

I’lie men, disturbed, realized that the trade winds were about 
to desert them. Fhe bree/e was slackening, and the sails were mak- 
ing more and more false starts: they would sudc|^nly go empty and 
limp like a biirs't balloon, thicsh about for a few seconds, then 
take hol^ again, but weakly. They were still rounded out under the 
flurries, Idui that was an appearance only and the canvas no longer 
gathered force. As for the men, the sultry storm-laden heat had 
stripped them of their clothes: they worked barefoot and wjth 
naked torsos, and their trousers were plastered to their thighs with 
broad streaks of sweat. •; 

« There were flying fish everywhere, and their swift darting move- 
mKjnts were amazing on this apathetic sea. They would spurt out 
of the swell like wide-feathered silver arrows an^ glide above the 
w^ter for some fity/ mctei^.^whileThe sun sent gleams of t|uicksilver 
over the rrmisparent membrane ol their rigid winglike fins. Then 
they would be *wallow'ed up again. Sometimes they would touch 
the crest of a wave and take a new' thrust from it that would fling 
them alu-ad farther, like a skipjiing stone. 

I'he men would watch them but merely to see if one might fall 
on deck, for the officers’ table: that was ahvays good for a tot of 
grog. « . . They themselves were engrossed in the deatli struggles 
of the wjnd, the fhought that they come to the end of the great 
carrying bree/es. It was the torment of the horseman who feels his 
exhausted mount faltering under him; the torment of all those 
who have been borne on their way by an external force,,^and who 
will have to make up for it by their own tremendous effort, when 
it has failed. 

“Now w'c’re in ^r a hard timel” the men were saying. 

Mahc, after some ripe.reflection, declared, “It’s badly rigged, all 
the same.’’ 

“What is?’’ demanded Nc^vel. 

“Well, everything.” 

What he. meant was the world, the universe — ^wherc there was 
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too much or not enough, but hardly^ ever just what there ought 
to be. 

So it was that between the northeast and southeast trade winds 
— good winds when they got them — there was* a sort of trough, an 
accursed zone of calms, of little changing bre&es, with eddying 
storms, and rain: rain in drops as broad as the bottom of a bucket! 
It shouldn’t have to 'be that way! It was as plaig as the nose on 
youi face that the two trade-wind zones should have been stretched 
out wide enough to meet. . . . 

“Hey, fellows! Bonito!” 

It was the man at the cathead who h^ called out to summon 
them. Thev ran forward, and about a quarter of a mile ahead they 
caught sight of a farandol^e of big fish, like thick nickel spindles, 
being tossed up»by the sea and falling back into it, vertical as 
shrapnel shells: these wej*e honito, the big mackerel with striped 
bellies, brothers to the tuna fish. Their play seemed to be^projected • 
by tfie discharge of all the electricity suspended in the sultry air. 
Little by little, their saraband drew close to the ship; then some 
qf them sprang up right under the stern. By this time the men had 
stationed themselves at the how and were dangling baits of raveled- 
out white cotton»threaded on weathercocks to the surface of the 
water. The bonito, in their leaps, took the bait for a flying fvh. 
Rolland, the first to pull one in, slit it with one stroke of his kftife 
from head to taTl as soon as he^got it to the deck^ But Instead of 
throwing* the refuse overbo^ird he kicked it under the rail. • 

When he saw Barquet coming up, lured by the new attraction, 
he made a motion with his chin to indicate the pile of offal. 

**Tlirow that s^ulT overboard,” he ordered. 

The apprentice realized at once that this disgusting task had 
been carefully set aside for him; but there was nothing to do but 
carry it out, since it was part of his education. The others had 
turned abound and were watching him with mocking faces* 

He made up his mind to it, took the bloody mess in bis hands, 
and dropped it with a start. 

“It's moving!” he cried. 

The others burst into laughter: this was what they had been 
waiting for. 1 he bonito has an extraordinary vitality. Its flesh will 
still quiver when one pokes at it an hour after being gutted, and 
the heart, torn out, still beats. % 

Rolland was the only one who did not laugh. He threw a hard 
contemptuous glance at the boy and said, “Of course it is. That 
shows it has more life in its guts than you have, that’s all.” * 

“You will wash ftp this blood, Rolland. Dried blood eats into 
the paint.” 
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Once more, the first mate'« rejoinder had not been slow in com- 
ing; and, as always, it hit home. 

It was the day after this that the wind became altogether irra- 
tional. Iiistead of fh£ full an^ smooth trade wind 'that had seemed 
unfailing, gusts came from all points of the compass and made them 
tack all the time. Then even these capricious little winds abandoned 
them, and the GStlatee, breathless, lay becalmed, sails hanging slack, 
on the oily sea. The men’s arms hang as limp as the canvas. The 
sea had darkened. Clouds^ so low as to graze the mastheads, were 
smudging the sky above them; the horizon was blocked ^ff by walls 
of storm; and the men sAfied in tlie* heavy moisture that rose from 
the water, in the unstirring oven heat that lay over everything. 

Suddenly the first rain burst upon mem, gigantic drops that 
crashed down on the deck in broad glutinous spldtches like broken 
eggs. The ship became practically invisible all of a sudden, slashed 
'and scratthed out by the downpour. It was no longer possibly to 
see from stern to bow. Beaten down by the deluge, the men were 
being driven over to the shelter of the dc.k-house when Monsieur 
Monnard’s voice caught up Avith them: “Haul down the tops’ll** 

Dripping and impassive, the mate Avas standing erect at the rail 
of the poop. The men came forAvard, bent over,* hesitating under 
thtf cataract of rain, but the bos’n began to drive them in his turn, 
and with knees, chest, and then fists forced them toward the lines. 
The first pe*d of thunder interrup4ed his barkings. It was the be- 
ginning of exhausti^ig labofs* 

• 

Dead calms, squalls, storms. . . . Naked men, their mouths,held 
wide open, struggling to breathe in an air Wiat Awrs unbreathable, 
their lungs weighed down as if they had been emptied of air and 
all the burden of this opaque atmosphere were jircssing u})on them. 
There was no more rest lor the trew on Avatch than for the horizon 
itself, Alhich would suddenly groAV black and be undcrscofed by a 
white streak through Avhich the stpiaH spurted out like a stream 
of Avater under a floodgate. They braced, they clcAvcd up, they set 
the sails again, with hands puckered up by tliese successive shillings 
of the squall as by a laundress’s lye bleaches. They Avei^ glued 
night and day to Avorking the canvas. To lose one nunute of a good 
wind was to* lose a hundree! yards on their course; but not to have 
reefed in time vzhei^they got one of those short and violent squalls 
that eddied with tlie storn^vind — that Avas to lose a sail, or perhaps 
several. 

Clew up, let out, furl, hoist. ... ^ 

It had the air of a niadman’s cruel and stubborn joke. They 
loosed what rhey had just made fast^ and did up«again what they 
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had cast loose. The ship was dressed iii its canvas only to be un- 
dressed a^ain. And this went on without interruption day and 
night nights like the tomb, in which beaten senseless by fatigue, 
their very brains hammered by the monstrous rain, they couM only 
stumble on anywheie. into anything. 

“He’s breaking our, bones in two, forever trimming sail,** the 
men would groan. *‘There’s no more wind than thtre is in my big 
bag.” 

What wind there might be, they could not feel. But the mate, 
who did not himself smoke, always had a lighted cigarette in his 
hand now. to watch for the slightest change of direction in the 
smoke. , 

The squalls were generally short. When they had passed, a band 
of blue sk\ die wicUh of a handkerchief would appear between two 
clouds. I'hen everything would get black again as if someone had 
poured ink on it. And tliey had to brace, ancl brace again, !lnd then 
counterbrace, to a\oid being taken aback, which would have made 
it necessary to tack about and treat the ship to a complete turn 
before getting back on the course. 

When that happened, a whole fiieworks display of insults would 
rain from tlie deck upon the helmsman. He would try to excuse 
himself: “It’s not my lault, fellow's! I'he wind shilted more thifn 
four points all a,:, once, before I had time to j)ut the helm up.“ 

But the otheis, giimly skeptical, would vie with Ijiie another ,in 
shouting: “You lie in your fecth, you d!unn caulver! I'he wind has 
only shilted one point! And here you’ve had us vforking the ship 
around for iiothin^, for more than an hour!” 

And haul from 'one side, and haul from the oiner side, and run 
up sails, and trim them taut, and haul them denvn againl 

I'he skin was peeling off their hands. They were no longer con- 
scious of (heir wet feet, as sodden as if they were shod in bl4>tting- 
paper. I'he officers stuck to ^our skin like horseflies. They were 
crazy. As if you’d lose the least gasp of this damn wind, that would 
leave you in the siew;pot in the middle of a calm, when it wasn’t 
coming tiown on ycju like a firing-scjuad! They were cra/y: even 
the Old Man, who wasn’t sleeping any more and who would roar 
at you loudly enough to break the megaj)hone, as if the wind flur- 
ries you wanted were things he could pull out ^f his pocket; even 
little Gue/ennec, the nursling, who was learning to shout and bawl 
b\ shouting and bawling at ycni. 

After four days of this existence, the ba’^omeier took a sucfden 
plunge. Even for this latitude the weather had an ugly Icjok, and 
the wind was bloving up. ^ • 
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“We will take in the small sails before dark. Monsieur Monnard,” 
said the captain. “I don't like this weather at all." 

Rolland had just left the wheel when the mate called the crew 
to action# They hayle'd down the tops’l, then the m’izzen-top stays'l, 
and still he had not come back. 

“Where is Rolland?" the mate asked. 

“Probably dowfl below," Nevel answered. 

“Go get him." 

They were finishing clewing up the main royal when Rolland 
appeared, behind Nevel. 

“Furll" Monsieur Monfiard was ondering. 

The novice and a young sailor were already going aloft, when 
the mate appeared to catch sight of Rofland. He looked at him, 
his eyes wide open this time, and with his raised hiftnd, index finger 
stretched out, he pointed to the shrouds. • 

I’his wife the supreme insult, the gesture of scoin and threat 
which is only directed toward the no-goods and the do-nothings, 
those who alwavs liang back from clinih.og into the rigging and 
who only avoid reprimand by going up at the tail-end of the watch* 
crew, and with glue on the soles of their boots. It w^as, at the same 
time, a deliberate irritation: two men were ainply*sufficient to furl 
tht^high sail. 

“Aren’t they enough to furl a royal?" Rolland grumbled. 

“1 told you U'^go along." * 

“Vhey’rc enough;*! won't #;o." 

The immediate^and tenible blow he received laid him out on 
the deck. Anybody else — anybody, no matter who — would have^ em- 
phasized it by an insult, or comineiited uponjt by # sentence: “You 
needed a lesson, you’ve been waiting for it, now you’ve got it"; or, 
“I hope T make myself plain. . . But as if he had wholly effaced 
from his mind the man who vzas now rising to a sitting position 
on the fleck planking — and doing it as weightily as if he ware com- 
ing out of an anaesthetic — Monsieur ^fc)nnard turned his back and 
returned to the poop. 

Nothing of this scene had been lost upon Captain Le Gac. He 
had immediately realized the profound impression which this first 
demonstration of authority, so patiently deferred and then accom- 
plished at the o|)portune moment, had piodiiced upon the crew. 
There was quite a ^ew cordiality in his voice, as he announced: 
“We will take in the maiws’l when the watch changes. Monsieur 
Monnard. The barometer is still falling. 1 believe we are going to 
be shaken up a bit." 

The mate made a gesture of acquiescence and* turned to the man 
at the wheel. •“Call them at half-pas^seven." 
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Then, his eyes half-closed, he went back to that eternal sentry- 
duty which he carried out unmoving, arms fallen to his sides, and 
which had made the sailor accuse him of sleeping on watch. 

At half-past seven, when the premature call to the watch -echoed 
through the fo*c*sle, Holland came out of his torpor. The blow he 
had received had given him a nose as heavy as lead, swollen pain- 
fully; he also had a black eye. But this was nothing beside the 
humiliation of having been so completely taken by surprise in a 
careless moment, so adioitly driven to bay, in his mutiny, and then 
having been so tranquilly disdained once the punishment had been 
inflicted. > c 

He realized more clearly than the men, even more clearly than 
the captain, the masterly perfection of the mate’s counter-stroke. 
It left not one optning for a valid insult, a sarcasm with power to 
sting, a threat that would not be ridiculous. He was choking under 
it. All he could do was dull his brain by repeating over and over 
to himself, like some haunting litany, *‘The son-of-a-bitch, the son- 
of-a-bitch, the damn son-of-a-bitch. . . 

/‘We’re going to take in the mains’l,** the man at the wheel 
added, after the call to the watch. 

The announcement jerked the sailor to his feet. All right, he’d 
show him how to take in a mains’l, a fellow with a mouth litoe 
liver paste and eves half-shut, the way his werel 

“Bouse the weather clew! Conye on now, bousel” »» 

The mate's voice carried^wdthout sho*.ting I5e gave his orders 
as if the thing were a matter of course, and not at ^.ll as if response 
demanded an effort that took all the strength a man had. 

“Bouse the clew"’ 

I'he men, both hands clinging to the lines, hauled with rhythmic 
crouching movements, so quick and so far down that one would 
have said some enormous object was falling on them from above 
and crushing them. When the windward side had been clewLd -p, 
they crossed over to leeward, and when the bos’n saw them all in 
line, ready for the next effort, he hauled in the sheet. It was as if 
he had loosed a thunderbolt on their heads. The sail, half bundled 
up, whipped with the crackling of a cannonade, and the impact of 
the chain links against the drawing-wire of the clew sent sparks 
into the air. 

“All together, boys!" 

They were hauling, in a bunch, not wKh all their weight — their 
dead weight — but w'ith all their guts, all thcii thighs, all the 
strength of their Icjins. Their mu.se les were hardening and stiflen- 
ing, as in a seizure of lockjaw, and that gave them the faces of men 
in torture, teeth I'aied, eyes sticking out. Yet they only gained inch 
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by inch on the vast ballooncng stretch of canvas that they were 
fighting over with the wind. 

At last Hervic called out: “Chock-a-block!” 

And tj|c mate commanded* like an echo: “Furl!*' 

Rolland leaped furiously into the shrouds. In a few seconds he 
had reached his station as topman of the mast, but in the middle, 
where there was the biggest bundle to fit the gaskets to. There, it 
was an account to be settled between him and the sail, the mass 
at once hard and elusive, in hand-to-hand struggle with the heavy 
‘folds and the brutal excrescences of canvas that the stfong wind 
was puffing out between tthe buntlines. Huge bubbles would sud- 
denly rise up, to right and left, as if tljc sail were boiling. The 
topman heat them in with his fists, strangled them as if they were 
the throats of enemies. When, violently and with tAmendous effort, 
he had pulled the last furling-line taut, be went down. Monsieur 
Monnard^as waiting for him at the foot of the mast, and gestured 
to him to stop. R(jlland would have liked to go right by, turn away 
from the odious compliment which the mate was no doubt about 
to inflict upon him. It was the look that brought him up short, hf 
its gravity. 

“Remember all this,” Monsieur Monnard saief simply, “if you 
are^in command some day.” 

The small saiis trussed up and ^he mains'l furled, they could 
loot ahead more tr#nquillf to what might be coming. The night 
went by, honeve% in the weathering of dirty squalls. Hervic had 
had the fore to’gants’l furled. But Monsieur Monnard had U set 
again when the morning watch came on: th% baremeter had risen, 
the weather was dealing, the breeze was going slack once more. 
Then, by noon, those accursed winds were making them tack again; 
and rain, more rain! 

l^tnen, worn out, were hurling insults at the ship, new once 
more inert. “Damn filthy barge, wortlifess hulk of a lighter for the 
customs men! lt*s the devil's own luck, getting your bag thrown 
on a tub like this!” 

Rolland was now the only one who was not talking. H(? might 
have said more than the others, if he had suspei^ted that Monsieur 
Monnard was listening to his silences. The fiist mate w^as estimat- 
ing these at their elfkct value: the sailor was not brooding on his 
punishment; that had beeft digested, as the officer realized. If the 
boy w'as keeping silent, it was because he had backbone. 

There were two distinct breeds of men on ^a ship: those who 
obeyed, and w'ho must be continu; Hy encouraged or threatened 
because they •had no motive force ^ithin thems^ves and ^waited 
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for a thrust from outside; and those w*ho commanded, whose will 
must feed and foster that of the sailors. Rolland might be one oj 
these last, the mate was thinking. 

They dragged along for three days more through calms aiii rains, 
under the pallid gleams of light that filtered down between the 
clouds' dark swollen piasses. The Galatee was like a wagon stuck 
in the mud of a sunken Breton lane, when men Und beasts have 
•to put forth prodigious effort for a quarter-turn of the wheel. It 
seemed as if the ship, unable to find any stipport in these irrational 
and fleeting bree/es, would never get out of this stagnant w^ater in 
which up to its middle it was bemired. 

At last one morning they made out some sails far to the south 
that were moving away: another craft, then, had come upon some 
breezes' and was whipping along under the trade winds it had 
found once more. They ‘l\atched it vanish without even yelling 
insults at it; it was too far away! But they were such figures of 
dejection that the mate, coming up behind them, remarked as if to 
himself, “It's them today; it will be us tomorrow." 

'They turned around. Monsieur Monnard was walking along 
with his usual indifferent gait, his hands behind his back, as if he 
were no more than a passer-by on the ship’s “main street." But the 
gaze that followed him was from ditlcicnt eyes. 

Since they cam^ into the Doldrums, they had changeil their minds 
about him. I'hey had vaguely scorned him at first' as a man who 
did not know how to sIvjwc at them as the otkers did. And they 
had been irritated by his seeming to consider ctflms, scjualls, e.K- 
hausting tacking and wcjiking as negligible incidents, things to be 
taken for granted! 

“It isn’t bowels he’s got inside him, like any Christian," they 
grumbled. “It’s machinery!’’ 

They actually had VNondcred whether he wasn’t feeble-minded, 
whether he understcjod what was going on, and the oiclers he g’iiVe. 

But when they saw him impassive under the cloudbursts, his 
head raised toward a sail to be furled, taking the rain’s furious 
pelting that was hard as a shower of stones; when they grasped 
the fact' that all his curtly delivered commands, of which he re- 
quired immediate and raj)id execution, were fair and timely and 
provided a just distribution of effort, they realized that their labor, 
however toilsome, was in good hands, and that this man would 
not sejuander it. And because, this rnorriing, he had guessed their 
bitterness of spirit and had known how to dispel it with a scnience, 
tliey stood gazing rt his back in c omen linen t, until he turned 
around and his stroll brought him l>ack in their direction. 

The ipjxf day, ‘in fact, they -iid catch ‘iight of a fixeid rift in this 



still-molting sky, a rift as narfow as an air-hole when they first saw 
it, but growing larger and giving them a glimpse of a band of blue 
that was not being diluted tjiis time by mist. At, the same time 
there cai#e a light breeze from the southeast, a breath which was 
almost imperceptible but which did not die down, and whfch all 
their skin was anxiously on the alert for. Oi^ the poop, the Old 
Man had also felt^the nascent wind and, his head raised, he seemed 
to be searching for it among the clouds. 

It was Monsieur MonniPrd. however, who without interrupting 
his stroll gave a look at all the men of his watch as he passed them, 
eagerfy on the look-out at the foot df the mainmast, and was the 
first to venture to say, in his most everj^ay voice, “There it isl 
We've caught them I” 

He was [>Iedging his responsibility there, gravely. Often, these 
light breaths that were forerunners of the*trade winds died down, 
and you \fere bogged in calms and rains once more. The disap- 
pointment would he so cruel then that it would take all the starch 
out of your crow, and you would have all ^orts of a time stiffening 
them up ag.iin. • 

7'hat V as wliat was keeping Le Gac, on his poojj, from confirm- 
ing the presence of this fragile bice/e. But when he saw the men 
stirljjiig about on deck, suddenly recovering even in this stifling 
heat the easy activity and natural movements of bracing weather, 
he Realized fbat he liad been oiudisdinced and, 50 as not to, lag too 
far beliind, he calletkout lo^Ite mate, whh was coming up, “I think 
we've got theui b^tihe tail this time!” 

Monsieur Monnard gave his usual nod of acc]uicsccnce. 

7'he captain leaned over the jioop-iail. “ lYiin .ul sails! Let out 
the loyals, hoist the flying jib, the stays'ls, the to|)s’l!“ 

He flung the orders one upon another in a kind of frolic fashion, 
the genial way one hustles youngsters as they are leaving on their 
holiffar^f- And the men lesponded with the shouts of pupils^let out 
of school, egging e.ich other on to get going at their jobs. The sails 
w^ent u|) everywhere at once, anil the ship glided along smoothly, 
close to tht^w'ii.vl, tacking to port, all lanvas up. 

Like a convalcsient taking her first ailing, the Galatee ^mo\ed 
slowly at first, in.iking tAvo or ihiec knots an hour. By evening the 
breeze seemed settled. 

At lour in the m<lFiiing the ship was once more becalmed, this 
time under a clear sky. * 
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VI 


IT WAS true that they still had' the trade winds only by 
the tail. But, even so, the breezes were giving the crew a chance 
to breathe, after ten days of floundering fn the Doldrums. Except 
for the helmsman and the, look-out man, they were all sleeping the 
whole night now- and in the open air, on deck. 

One morning they stopped Monsieur Gu^zennec with a ques- 
tion, as he was on his v?ay forward to inspect his chicken-coops. 

“We’ll cross it in three days,” he answered. ^ 

It was the second mate who was the liaison officer between the 
poop and the fo’c’sle. You couldn’t count on the Old Man to 
whisper confidences to you about the voyage, and still less on the 
first mate. Gui^zeqnec, like all young men, was more talkative. That 
didn’t mean that he wasn’t on the defensive, like anyone else, in 
the steward’s cabin; but the men liked him a lot, because he Kad 
a youngster's open face, was always ready for a good laugh, and 
was able all the same to prcserv^e a marble calm under the abusive 
remarks the captain felt obliged to make to hin^' as part of his edu- 
cation. 

“Monsieur Gu^zennec, you brace as if you were dumping cod- 
fish!" ' 

“Monsieur Guezennec, you don’t know how to haul the stays’l 
sheets taut!’’ 

“Monsieur Guezennec, your mains’l might have been tacked by 
a good sister in a convent!” 

“Monsieur Guezennec” would go serenely on his way, have the 
sail in question hauled or tacked as if that had just occurred to 
him, and never seem to notice the glances of understanding and 
collusion that the men would dart at him on such occasions. 

His popularity had shot up like an arrow among them; because 
of the rooster stunt. Overcome one day by a too-strong appetite 
for chicken, he had taken a sail needle and neatly buried it in the 
aanium of one of his boarders. Then ‘he had gone back to the 


captain, to report that a rooster which had been giving him some 
anxiety for severahdays was going from bad to worse, and it was 
high time to wring its neck if they didn’t want to let it die and 




by his fowl as by his own two eyes, had at once gone with Gu^zen- 
nec to look at the invalid; he had found it lying on its side, and 
had been forced to consent to the execution. 

“Wh^ are you giving them to eat, that they are starving to 
death?** the Old Man had grumbled. 

“But look. Captain, he is good and plump,** Guezennec had an- 
swered. 

“Then you must be letting them die of indigestion. . . 

It was the cabin boy, Cesar, whom they called Gee-Gee, who had 
walked in on this scene and had told the men about it. 

Now the second matc^aid they would cross “it** in four days. It 
was time to start getting ready! The ship became an unknown 
country they were prospecting for treasure. They would come back 
to the fo*c’sle from the steward*s quarters, the stores, the hold, one 
with handfuls of oakum, one with a piece of sailcloth. It might 
have becxi thought they had just been seized with a feverish, pas- 
sion to build nests, like birds. The cook had to provide soot, the 
stores-man flour, and the chickens squawked as if they were having 
their throats cut when needed feathers were pulled out of their 
tails. In the fo'c'sle, the men sewed and carded and glued. The 
older sailors, custodians of tradition, were directing the work and 
rehearsing the roles. Some of these had been assigned by right of 
seniority, but others were still to be cast. 

“Who’ll do tbe imps?*’ v 

‘•Those parts bel^^ng to in’? young gu)«.'* 

The tw^o younjj^ sailors offered themselves, and were accepted. 

“Who’s to do Mother Equator?** 

“Morbecque!** they shouted with one voia3. 

Morbccque, the big fellow from Dunkerque, smiled, flattered by 
being chosen. “Mother Equator** had to be someone of large 
breadth. Being given the physical attractions that must round her 
outH^'fore and behind, her impersonator needed a cheat and a 
backsides broad enough for them to expand on easily. 

For the rest, Morbecque at once manifested the capricious per- 
fectionism of a great coquette. He saw Mother Equator as a blonde, 
which necessitated an extra supply of tow for her wig. Then, God 
knows why, he could not conceive of her otherwise than in a plaid 
dress, and that meant an endless amount of painting on the sail- 
cloth of which it w^Ts to be made. But Morbecque claimed to be 
sure of the effect. 

“Rolland; you do the Postilion." 

This personage had to go to the main top, ryith an oilskin hat, 
a megaphone big enough for the cabin boy to disappear under, 
wooden spur^as long as liis boots we^’e high, and his pocket'. stuffed 



with beans that were to imitate hailstones. It took an expert climber, 
a monkey pf the first rank, to haul himself into the main top with 
all this impedimenta. I'he offer made to Rolland was, therefore, 
a compliment. Curtly, he declined it. ' e 

“Yoli get on my nerves, with your stunts." he answered, when 
they asked him why.^and went and sat down in the bow behind the 
chicken-coop, his eyes turned in upon himself, wiiiioiit a glance for 
the sea or the ship. What was the matter with him now, that these 
preparations for a masquerade should exasperate him so? He had 
crossed thl^ Line ihree times, and he had enjoyed himself as much as 
any youngster; but not this time! It wasn’t a pose. In the Doldrums, 
when the;, ere stewing Jn what they called the "Black Pot," he 
had n{|*p.given way for a second; yet now, when it was only a matter 
of lo >ng a goou time, he was all upset. Their tow wigs, their dabs 
of paint, especially their heavy delight in getting ready for this 
carwival, had made him clench his fists there in the fo’dsle a little 
while ago. He had been odious; he knew that. The dirtiest swine of 
a captain would not have made a gesture, or said a word, against the 
equator Celebration, the only full day of merriment and pleasure 
that was allowed to men at sea. He had once had this merriment and 
pleasure within himself, like the others; now he had it no longer. 
How? Why? He had no idea. It was as if his home had been inched, 
something in hjs life changed, during an absence, and he had^mly 
just become aware of it. r. * 

He concluded that this<cw'as id iotic,»s‘i nee it v'as inexplicable, and 
that he would have to make an effort. So he went^back, delibfTately, 
to ihe crew's (juarters, where they threw ugly looks at him. and 
stopped in front of O'd Man Toublanc, who was presiding over the 
preparations 

"W ho’s going to do the Barber?" he asked. 

They all understood that he had come to make his peace with 
them. ^)nly. I oublanc made him wait a few seconds for hi< ..r.^wer, 
so as to show the necessary* reserv'e. 

"You, if v(Hi will," he said. 

"Good, I’ll do tlial." 

I h(? celel)ration began with an attraction that was not on the 
regular program, and they missed the funniest part of it through 
not knowing about it in advance. I'lie skipper used to go up to 
the poop about eight in the morning, by inner staiiway. He 
would go into the chart-house, loole- at the log-book and the 
barometer, wind uj) his chronometer, and then go out on tlie dc(k. 
This morning when he opened the door with his usual sweeping 
movement, he received the contents of a gallon bucket right on his 
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head. Snorting, he burst out /)n deck, swearing so loudly that the 
loungers all gathered to listen. 

*‘What dirty bastard — '* 

Monsijur Gu^zenntc took A step forward and spoke in his most 
amiable tone: “There are two of us. Captain: tradition and 1.” 

Le Gac, who was sponging his neck with his handkerchief, choked 
over this. “It was«;ou? You7** • 

Imperturbably good-natured, very well satisfied, moreover, that 
his little mechanism had .done its work so perfectly, Monsieur 
Giie/ennec sketched in the air with one hand and one shoulder a 
gesture of regret. “All m^ apologics..(^aptain; but honor to whom 
honor is due. . . .” 

Old Touhlanc's voice sounded from the*first row of spectators on 
the deck: “'rhat’s right, Cap’n. 7'oday, everybody^ has to get his 
baptism, no matter where it comes from.’i 

• Understanding Lrcjke upon Captain Le Oar. He realized, too, ajter 
a black look beneath his feet at the faces all wrinkled up with 
laughter, that he was making a show of himself for tlie benefit of the 
wlmlc crew, and chewing on tlie imprecations that were still setting^ 
his jowls acpiiver, he went back into his cabin to change his clothes. 

When he came out again, he had recovered eiTough serenity to 
fdl bis role worthily in the ritual tarce so olten played, recounted, 
dcscTibcd, but always new for sailors, as Christmas is for children. 
Monsieur Monniid and the second mate had come up to take their 
pla(t*.^at his right and left, rf^pec lively, ^nd were waiting for him. 

A sonon.us voic| descended from the sky, magnified by the monu- 
mental mega[)hone: “Ship ahoy!'* 

“Ahoyl" responded the captain, but his “/yioyl’^was as short as 
a hiccup. 

“You are at the frontier of the territories of the sovereign of the 
Equator,” ihc voice went on. “Heave to, and make arrangements for 
hiin.^^i-iboaid your ship.” 9 

“I shall be greatly honored to recpr*e him,” said Le Gac, with 
the same amount of warmth as if he had been asked to w’elcome 
the Ministei of the Navy. 

A hailstoim of beans clattered down on the deck, a vig^rrously 
rattled piece c^f slieet-iron prodiucd long-drawn-oui thunders, and 
then the Postilion. stiiiMbling in his spurs, swearing behind his 
megaphone, let him^lf down into the shrouds, while the state 
prexession of Earlier Kcpiatcir was making its wav up from the fo'c’sle. 

'1 he cf)riv''ge jiaiised long enough for the Postilion to alight from 
the rigging, and to lake his place at its head. Rehiiul him capered 
the two Imps, three-ejnarters nude, punctiliously coated with soot 
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and crowned with feather diadems. f They were followed by the 
Barber and his assistant, the policemen in cocked hats of |>ainted 
canvas, and finally Father Equator himself with wig and beard made 
of tow, and with his wife on his arm. 

The sovereign and his escort made the tour of the deck three 
times. Every time the men would dash from one side of the ship to 
the other to sec the procession again and to adr-.iire some detail — 
Father Ecpiator’s sextant, put together by Tonton the carpenter, 
and the size of a trestle; Mother Equator’s plaid dress, which the 
paint-bruthes had generously splashed w'ith one colored stjuare on 
top of another; her monstrous bosom; an! the extraordinary bustle 
extended on a structure qf stout wire. Fhe men were contemplating 
all this with jovous bursts of laughter and the glowing eyes of chil- 
dren before a drsplay of toys. 

At last the escort pausr'd at the poop-rail. Father Equator and his 
consort went up, alone, to join the officers* staff. 

‘‘Good morning. Cap’n! What is the name of your ship?” 

“The Galatee/’ 

, “And what is your own name, C’ap’n?” 

“Lc Gac.“ 

“But I know you! You have already traveled across my kingdom 
a number of times. Sergeant, hand me my big book." 

One of the jjcilicemen climbed up to the poop, his w^ooden saber 
rattling against the steps of thc^companionway. He held out a ledger. 

“Well, now, let us Icj^ik under du* L's. . . La Gacheur, La 

Gadouc, La Gamclle, Le Godaillcur, Le Groumetv', Le Giiculard, La 
Gdqisse,* Le Gac. . . . Here we are: Lc (iac, Jean-Baptistc." 

I'he captain Vad tr^d to achieve a smile during this litany, and he 
was schooling himself to keep it. But it was escaping liim and turn- 
ing into a somewhat wry grimace, while N(^vel, who had been 
chosen for the principal role because he would know how to slip 
some Tc'al digs into it, was pretending to follow' the lines in cl.^-book 
with his finger: ** 

"Le Gac, Jean Baptiste, a good seaman. . . . Voyages short, lie- 
cause he meets every gust of the wind w'ith a hunched gusts from his 
jaw’. . . C)h. hut listen to this! Weighs the rations wdth matchsticks, 

would as soon hand out a double wine ration as lose an eye, and gets 
up in the night to count the beans in the bags. . . . You will have 
to w'atch out for that, Cap’n, or else I won’tSllow you to cross my 
frontiers.” 

* These made-up names are part of the fun. Tliey mean, in that order, 

bungler, slmker, mes'-tin, boozer, grumbler, bawler, and calf. Even the every- 
day word for “mess-tin" or "mug" has a possible connotation of disastrous 
mituk^ ._Tr . € # • * 
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Having completed this balrwnce-sheet, he seized his sextant. 

"Wait a moment now while I take my elevation, so that I may 
give you the exact position." 

I'hc hi^ge sextant Tarried a' bottle in the fdace'of a telescope. 
Father E(|iiator raised it to his lips and drank it off in one* gulp. 

"Ilcie we are,” he said. “Latitude, twenty-two mugs of wine; 
longitude, twentv-#\vo u>ts of grog. Your posit9on is good, Cap’n, 
but only if you keep to that fourse!” 

He turned to his spr)usc:,“Vou remember. Mother Ecpiator, the 
last time he tame he left us thirsty. If that were to happen^again he 
would be refused perinissi(yi to pass.”# 

“Monsieur Gue/ennet,” said Le Gac, "you will hand out the 
double wine ration.” * 

“ J'hen I auilu)ii/e you to c^mtinuc on your w.®y,” said Nevel 
majestically, ‘and to drink to my health before luruheon.” 

‘ While tilt, men below were already dashing to their quarters to 
get their canteens, Rolland was standing on the poop, his huge 
wooden razor in Jiis hand, his face d.nibed with powdered red lead, 
awaiting the moment ol ihe “baptism” in a slate of dr ear v brrredom.^ 
He felt as if he were t. iking part in a wrote heel little show on a 
country fair giound, a show le pelted so many tinies already that 
he w*is no longei sensitive to anything in it exeept its ludicrous |jov- 
erty. *\ mug ol ^\in(^ a lew nun<(S of brands — it would have taken 
something beside*^ that to make him etj ter tai tied as his comrades were 
by tiTis miserable ass(^! imentt'4 rags and t^gs, this tow, this oakum, 
this \NOodcn razor. ^le was seized, as the royal couple of “the Line” 
went down the poop (ompanionway — one bogged up in his pej^Uim, 
the other in that harleijuin robe — by an im^tdinaie desire to get 
drunk. I here it was, the siicroi that was always open to him, that 
mist of alcohol that could make a poit prostitute seem desirable, and 
this mummeiy amusing. Hut this was worse than a sickness, to be 
lookbr#'^toda\ on things .and on women that even vestei'day had 
given him jilcasuie, with the eyes he hadmow, the eves ol a stranger, 
which saw them as they were. 

He took a look at the ofluets standing near him. Le (iac, his hands 
behind his back, his chin sunk in his collar', was contemplating the 
hullalraloo on the dc'ck with a spurious air of inierc’st. the expression 
one .s(?es on the laces of ub-prelc’c ts at f.irmers’ meetings. I'he first 
mate was not even n;\fking an elicit to sc'cm attentive; one might 
have thought a tall lay figiwe had been set denvn at the captain’s 
riglit. Only little (iirc'vc'mrc'c was genuinely entertained. 

“ l ake your pl.ices for the bapti.sm,” Father Equator ordered. 

There were only tw'o neophytes: Menut the novice, and the ap- 
prentice, Harquet. Even the young secc]|id mate had i’rossed the Line 



two years before. Now, w'ith barbaric yells, the two Imps flung 
themselves upon the catechumens, and with the assistance of the 
policemen pushed them toward the poop-rail. Barquet was green 
in the face. Foi the last four days the men had been taking turns in 
giving him a foretaste of the terrors of this baptism. They had 
assured him that one of the victims had been held so long under the 
“baptismal font" that it had taken an hour of rcrtificial respiration 
and a dose of ipecat as big as your fist to bring him to himself again 
and make him sjiit up all the water he had swallowed. . . . 

A scutlding sail, which is a square sail, had been installed hori- 
zontallv between the hatch and the pocY)-iail, with its four corners 
pulled up j)arachute fashion, and thov had used the fire jnunp to fill 
it with sea water. This %vas the baptismal font. I'herc was a raised 
bench at the eJge of it. 

Fiist they snipped t^ie two victims as bare as the palm of your 
hand, and then Rollatul, the Barber, began to j)crfoim his function. 
This consisted in smearing them over from head to foot with a 
mixture of strong ship’s .soap, soot, and grease. He began with the 
apprentice. 

Hut when he saw the boy seated naked before him, his body too 
thin, his eses closed, his mouth half*o|)cn, an (‘xpression of desperate 
resignation on his late, Rolland was obscurely moved, if not to pity 
at least to a kind of lellow-lecling. This chap was like himself: he 
wasn't ha\ing a good time, euhei! As he brandi|Ju'd his enormous 
brush he leaned over and whi^perec}^ “('.lose vour mouthl” 

Vet it W'as part of the game to fill the vit tim’s mouth with “shaving 
soap” and enjov his wiy face and his fr.mtic spitting. . . . Barcpiet 
closed his moiqh, but he opened his eyes because he had been struck 
by the almost triendly lone of his executioner. He shut them again 
at the first stroke of the brush on his cheek, but he soon became 
aware that with the dexterity of a real barber Rolland was avoiding 
his lips, his nrvstiils, the cornets of his eyes. When the taring 
was finished, Rolland scraped him with the wooden razor, but this 
again with an extraordinarily light hand. He had hardly finished 
this when the Imps, j)i(king up the bent h on which the ap|)rcntice 
was s'tting, capsized him from behind, head first into tlie sail full of 
water. 

1 heir game was to roll him around in it, drag him under the 
surface, make him swallow big gtdj)s. Thaliwas the rite. But Rol- 
land noticed in his tiun that under an exuberance of ferocious 
gestures and cannibal contortions they were disguising a concen- 
tration on making the victim drink as little of the salt wafer as 
possible. I’lieir l\irious splashings, their spatterings, were adroitly 
covering up the fact that they were keeping his hpad almost con- 



stantly out of the water. It. did not for one moment occur to 
Rolland that they too might have been seized with qualms. 

He’ll have promised them money, he thought. 

He ha^l the feeling that he* had been taken in, ind he was sorry 
he had not been harder on Barquet. 

It was the fight that really exorcised his bad mood. This began 
immediately aftenthe baptism of the novices, w<ith a bucket of water 
majestically sent broadside, full in the captain’s face. That was in 
the regular order of thingjj, and Le Gac was now ready with his 
counter-attack. I'he battle was on, between the poop and ^le fo’c’sle. 
Rolland pitched into th<^ first mate# but he was surprised by the 
ra|)idity of his dodges. The tall body would reverse its position in 
the split second necessary to avoid the othA’s stroke, and his counter- 
thrusts, after brief feints, would hit the sailor as diiectly as the flow 
from a pump. , 

• “You’vetmet your match,” said Mahe in Rolland’s ear. 

“He’s on top and I’m below.” 

The captain, the officers and the bos’n were avidly pursued, for 
when they ran out of “munitions” they too came down to fill their 
buckets from the baptismal font. Absorbed now in the sport, they 
were no longer trying to dodge but to return blo^ for blow. 

'lihe games were brought to an end by the midday meal, with a 
douTiIe wine ration and a dessert. In the afternoon there was Sunday 
duty. In the eveijing they sang. When darkness fell, ttiey caught sight 
for *1110 first time of^the So^'tjiern Gross. ^ 

“It’s foot is mi’jsing,” said Mah<^. 

That was tme. Three splendid stars formed the head and the arms, 
but the lower poition of the cross was lightct^ by a^star of the third 
magnitude which was scarcely visible against the deep velvet black- 
ness of the night. 

“Yesterday, when 1 was at the wheel,” said N6vel, "the second mate 
was s.'vying that we would see it today, wdth the other conglomera- 
tions of the south.” 

“C'onstellations,” Mah<^ corrected. 

“If you like. . . . And he called them, what do you suppose? 
The Glo(k, the Oane, the Compass, and the Stove!” ^ 

“The Stove, you blessed Nc^vell He wasn't looking at you when 
he talked about the stove, was he?” • 

The bell sounded -<iiealtime. 

• 

The southeast trade winds bore them along for several da vs more. 
I hen tliev met with variable winds again, and scowls settled on their 

• Fourttrnu, wlnrh im-aiis "stove" or "fuiitace," has the colloquial nieanini; of 
“niiuompoop" ty “sill> ass," also. Tr. 
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aces. F.om now on they ^^^hing good to hope for: the 

fai tlKr south they "’ent^j^ get. The good- 

weatlier set of sails h«l u t„ l,e replaced by a set 

that could ride out the hea^ .,„a ^le men kiiew.Jthat they 

had not a niinute to lose. 1 1 \xork began at sunrise, with the 
dayliglit watch, and the two w. .j^^j^.j^rews were rivals over which 
would get its task c*one more M^*^Srklv 

1 he mast topmen lan fioni the pa» pping lift, minutely 

inspecting the rope'-bands, lootropes. rai.^ju^^.^ ul roundings. Earings 
and clew lines were lemountcd one bv o*i ,, Eveiything was exam- 
ined. (becked, and dianged ’..hen necc'^ .ary. 

“You must be having a hell ol a iini(‘ with vour mainm’st,” old 
I.heveder, the stnres-man' said to RoVland. “What is all this spun- 
yam and ^enni. vcjii’re making aw;iy with? You'd think you were 
putting new lailines on. all the slnouds!” 

“I don’t want to smash my late one of these days ov make the 
otheis smash theirs. * Rolland answered. 

.\nd be went on pesteiing the mate, to g(‘t evers thing replaced 
that did not oiler a wide imngin of security. Woik. this woik on the 
success ol which thev staked tlieir lives, had at last brought him out 
ol his own doliftiiiii . vhose obscure .uid diilting thoiigliis, those 
giiNts of amtei without leason and without oliject, that had been 
beating, latch, tliKMigh In’s brain. 

When cverviliiiig w.is in otdpt, wdien the Hying -vbiidges had been 
installed fiom h<)W to ste,ui — because ,j/day n\[gbt come when they 
would lisk themselves on the flooded deck oidjj lor indispensable 
jobs — tlie two watches sto[>ped woikmg logerhei, and (lie loiitinc of 
one watch on ;liits md one watch below -decks was icstoiccl. In 
their c^narteis, the men took out of their sea-( bests ilie little boats 
that some cd them had lieeii woikiiig on for ycais. 1 hev cut, scr.ipcfd, 
and polished the ebony and rapm t'm.aiiog.inv ). I'hey woidcl sjiend 
an alt* noon chiseling out a tiny block liom an albatross btmn kept 
from the last vovage. .vlisorl^ed in their woik, they workc'cl in silence. 
After passing long houis in elemental y exeitioiis, after having been 
nothing hut niacluiies to heave and furl, they weic obsciiicly tasting 
the de'ights ol ai lists. 

Rcilland was painting. He had sandpapered his po[>lar chest until 
it was as white as snow'. He had diawn on it with a carpenfei’s 
pencil ( om pi ic . I ted coils of scrolls and loliage. And now, snrioiindod 
by a circle ol admirers, he was painting with all a primitive ’.s atten- 
tion to detail He liad made his hruslics himself, with hiisiles he had 
pulled cilit (A the shi[)'s pigs. 

One evening, as*ir was glowing dark, the fo'c’sle dc)or opened sud- 

thc hos’n's fist. 

Go 


denly,^as it opc^u-d only undj^r 



“Everybody on deck! Take in the upper sails!*’ 

They gathered up their treasures in indignant astonishment. 
“What’s that? "J'ake in sail? With this fine weather?” 

Rollai^l was piittirfg the coVer on his last paint-pot. 

“It wouldn’t he the pamj^ero by any chance?” he suggested.* 

They fell silent. They had all sailed the southern seas, and they 
knew that when •you come abeam of the Argentine pampas you 
have to be alraid ol the terri])le pampero, a brief but almost 
always extraordinarily violcyit cyclone that can raze the masts to the 
level of the deck. 

“(ilew the ro\als! Everiibody aloftV’ 

The Old Man’s barometer was certainly sounding the alarm. Far 
down on the \\csterii hoi i/on iheie was aTready a black sjieck that 
was rapidly growing larger. Uron/ed clouds v\eT# piling up, so 
metallic in appeal aiue that one was siiijiiised not to hear them 
go “liingl’twhen they overtook each other. In the chart-house, the 
captain was watching his barometer falling in a saw^-tooth line that 
looked like the chait ol a ty[)hoid patient. 

“Clew' the mains'l! Full!” ^ 

Which w’ould win the lace thev were running: the ship, too con- 
fident, parading its thiee thousand scjuarc yards of canvas in the sun, 
or the whirling clcjud that was swollen like a black balloon with all 
the winds gatheied up around the Ric^ de la Plata? 

“Clew the lo’gants’ls! H.iul down the main jib and the main 
stavs’l! Come on, ge* moll? *1011! * ^ 

Taking the niF a paralvtic! That’s w’hat it wms! And that’s 

W'hen a man ie.di/» < ,hat a ship is a thing in chains, unable to Jielp 
itself, tiiaf \oo h ive to do cvervihing lor it. lu^k u[)its ])etticoats one 
by one and lasteii them tight fcjr fear it wall let them lly off in the 
wirnl. Tlic mates were on deck, shouting themselves breathless in 
the heavv calm, while the moments drew' out. The bos’n was heard 
bawiwfl^: • 

“lluiry uj)! Look alive there, my God* and be smart about it! Are 
you sailois or jiiegnant w’omen?” 

Monsieur MonnaicI, who took on more of frozen calm as the 
others became more fidgety, threw' out a recommcndatiorii as the 
men were dashing into the shrouds to take in the mains’l: “Take 
enough time to p.tss the gasket around it jiropcrly, boys!” 

Rolland c'oulcl not 'ifecp back a gesluie of apprcn'al. What w'as the 
use c^f bawling? Eseryone ifnew' what a pampero w’as, and everyone 
knew they weie going to get a taste of one. So what? No need to tell 
them to hurry! 

Monkeys! It really w'.is monkeys this time, climbing and running 
through the rigging on thisjcalin and^stcady ship, '^ith a suppleness 
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and sureness that were actually simian. . . . Rolland got his foot- 
ing, with a quick stiffening of his back muscles, on the to’gallant 
horse. In two leaps, ninety feet above the deck, he had made his way 
along the footrope to the end of the yard. He had no suppqrt except 
the grip of his body on the thick rounded surface. His two arms 
and his loins were alike laboring. It was a swift job to gather up 
that lifeless canvas, make a bundle of it, tie it t»./gether, and then 
go below again, rhe ship was made ready in record time. 'I'hey 
brought her about on the starboard tack„head to the southwest, pre- 
pared to bear away under reduced sail. 

“Now we can wait and see,“ said the r<tptain, sponging his fore- 
head — as if he wcie the one who had done all the worki “We’re 
readv for the change of wind.” 

I'hat wasn’t siOw in comingl The first stars were blotted out in 
a single stroke, and the e w'as so much si/zling and crackling all 
around tliat vou’d think ilie boat had been plungctd intx^ a frying- 
pan. Tlic cy( lone was rushing upon them with the rumidings of an 
express tiain. 

,1 “ Two men to the wheel! Hard a-porti Bear full aioiindl” cried 
the (aj)tain, and added: “Lower the two upper tops’K! And (jnicki 
W’e’ve got to luiiry!” 

Haidh ueie the words out of his mouth than, in the midst /)f a 
din like the eruj of ihe woild, the (lalattie went heeling over to port 
like a cow, scruiing Le Gac rou;»hiy against the shi|i)’s side where lie 
might have lieen carried ^over the i.fh'if Moi,\sieur Monnard had 
not caught !iold of him and pulled him back. .Almost immediately 
the.i\ind uered from northwe'^t to southwest, blowing with still 
greater v ujlcru e«i as ildt had taken on sudden tfirce in the shift. 

But the shi[) had already carried out its dodging movement siic- 
ce'»-.lulK and had f.dlen off suflitieiuly to esca|)e all danger of being 
caught aback. It was King to, on the st.irbo.ird tark, nose to the 
southo.i^t, under the two lowei tops'ls, the forcs'l, the lore -aopiirst 
stass'l. and the mi//en io|)in’st stays’l. 

Hose to thus, there was not another thing lor anyone to do, 
except pi as the good I.oid that nothing would break till the dance 
was ouir. I he daikness had come upon them suddenly, as if the 
[).mi[ic*io had sprayed it, furiously, over the whole sky. Ihe men 
look shelter bclore the poop-rail, and, dfiing nothing and seeing 
nothing, thev lI^letlecl. Tlie masts were crackling Irorn kcrl to tiuck, 
a fusillade that ran along from the step »jf the masts to their highest 
orjint. I he hull of the ship groanecl as if it were being gutted. 
Hrmrs were spent like this, in the darkness, listening to the shi|) 
sillier ing. Yet everyone was sure that it would weather the gale, 
since the capta-vri had antic'oated the first blow, the blow that 
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might have leveled the masts,* in time to parry it. A damn good 
smeller-out of weather, the Old Man! 

"Stiffen the weather braces!" 

It was Monsieur Mohnard’s voice that came to dislodge them from 
their retreat. Not one of them could see the mate, but it was better 
than if they actually were seeing him, so well could they picture 
him from that calift and level voice. 

They went off like blind men, their arms thrust forward, feeling 
their way on the ship, bvtting against things everywhere and 
satisfied with their buttings, because that way you coiild catch 
hold of what had just hit y#u on the leg or the forehead, catch hold 
long enough to let the wave go by that was dashing up to your 
middle and might suck you down. Rallying where the voice called 
them, they reached the point at lasi where they it)uld put their 
hands on the invisible line which they had t» haul in or pull taut. 

■ The win<f went dow’ri gradually, and by morning the men copld 
get on with clearing up the night's frightful mess. I'hey went 
bustling about, in indignant haste, with the instinct of the house- 
wife who hastens to set things to rights in the trail of a drunken* 
husband. Rigging lay about on the deck; there werj cracks in many 
of the portholes; the halyards and buntlines had gone slack and 
were-ibanging along the masts; some ends toin from the racks were 
d^ag^?ing. , 

"Ordinary dannges, imposed by politeness," Cuezennee summed 
up. • * • f • 

But the topmen tm the masts, who were finding their gear all in 
disorder, and the sailmakers, who were obliged to sew patches«on 
the slit seams of the sails, had no relish for«this inctra-curricular 
interlude. 

Nor did it stand in the way ol their going ahead at the same time 
with the customary preparations for rounding Ca})e Horn. The 
ship being. bolted and barred like a foi tress before assault doors 

boarded up and weatherstripped with* sennet, hatches battened 
down with cross-pieces of heavy timber. I'he slings of the boats were 
likewise being reinforced with steel wire, and double sheets wTre 
attached to the Icnver .sails. • 

One morning when the apprentice Barquet was nailing a strip of 
sennet along the edge of a door, a little piece of upholstery work that 
was really like fixing a piece ol felt where it was needed to keep out 
a draft, someone struck hiifi roughly on the shoulder. He gave a 
jump, then turned around. Rolland's hard ga/e was fixed upon him. 

"Well, you weren't around to get in our way^much during the 
pam])ero. . . 

The boy beg^in to slammef. 
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“The captain said — “ 

“I know what he said — I didn't have to hear it/* Rolland cut in. 
“He told you you were nothing but a cry-baby anyway, you nii";ht 
just as well bh/ober in yoiii cabin and cry foi your mother. At the 
other, end of the ship there was the pig, that wasn't feeling well 
either. . . 

“Leave him alone, poor kid," interposed Nei;el, who had been 
following the whole scene. “He’s feeble. He’d have got himself 
carried away by the first wave." 

Barqu/yt had turned, automatically, toward this succor. Rolland 
sna|)ped his attention hack to himself, a[jd his hard look. 

“I’m the one who’s talking to you! You arc the appientice. You 
have paid to come, yoil ha\e paid to look on, you have paid to 
work. You oui^un't to lose \oui money, ought ^V’e fellows, 

we’re paid, that’s not so^ smart. . . . Now, you listen; at Cape Horn 
there aren’t going to be any la/y loafers. Wherever y^u arc, I’m 
coming after sou. I’ll take vou where the rest of us are. And there 
you’ll stav. I pioinisc \ou that.” 

Barejuet fixed his j)allid ga/e upon him. 

“Whv didn't \ou tell me sooner?” was all he said. 


VII 

I u 

THE MEN of the port watch were sitting on their sea- 
chests. The vessel was stead v. Gaborit, one of the two novices — the 
“beaver,” as they called the voungsier who was not much better 
than ^ cabin b(jy and who did odd jobs — had lighted the lip.h; stove 
in the crew’s quarters to di;y out the damf)ness. It was one of the last 
“rest watches” that would be relatively peat el ul belcjre the battle 
of Cape Horn, wliich would last for weeks, during wfiich the two 
watches, crowded together in a corner of the poop, w'ould spend 
nobody knew- how many nights on their leet, waiting for the orders 
that woulil launch them to all points of the beleaguered vessel. 

They were diving out the fog which, for (! c past four hours, had 
been seeping into the very marrow cjf if]pir bones; four hours of roll- 
ing about in air that had turned into w'atcr, a dirty and already 
icy w'ater, so murky that it seemed to be.soaking up everything. They 
felt the shifj in its- A’addling gait, but they could hardly .see it. After a 
few steps the men would become shadows shuffling ;ilong the sides, 
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then they would vanish entirely. The very sounds they made, the 
regulation of the bells from the wheel or the bow, the barking of 
the foghorn, were muffled, shivering, in the center of thick zones of 
silence, ^ if they wer^ gagged* with wet towels. 

Other noises had haunted them during those hours of watch: 
whisperings, strange sighs, stifled cries in the air above them and 
in the drifting mwt. Not one of them would have dared mutter, “Do 
you hear that?*’ For they all knew that these were really everyday 
noises, creakings of blocks yr collars, snappings in a yard, breaths of 
the wind. But not one was recognizable. What they hea^d was no 
longer the voices of objects or of living creatures — at least, not 
beings of this world. And there was not one of those Breton sailors 
who would not have laughed, oh veiy Ifttidly, it anyone had said 
aloud that he was tiying with all his might not to tliink that this fog 
was peopled with presences, anil that theje were the lamentations 
t)f souls ciftiie back from the dead. 

In the fo’c’sle, in tlie unambiguous warmth of the little stove 
framed by the solid lines of their tiers of bunks, they had relaxed, 
but they were still uneasy and disgruntled. The Horn was waiting 
in ambush behind these logs, and when they could not see the 
route that was leading them to it, the course seenled to be growing 
the, shorter foi that. Fo be sure, they still had to go down along a 
bit bf Patagonia, but the fog had soaked into their spirit, and the 
time of real suffering ih.at was waiting at the en*?! of the world 
wasT already pressing uporj%*l\^:!*i haishly^ 

“I’d like to kno^ what the Old Man is going to do this time,** said 
Toublanc, who had bten around Cape Horn thirty-two times^and 
had been ship»vreckcd. in his youth, on Diego R2g;nirez, that dirty 
rock to the south. 

“Oh, get out, w'ith your ‘knowing’!’* said Mah^. “You make me 
think of those fellows that cr#me along with their ideas moored fast 
in thi'jr heads. Did you knowr old Beiiclerc, on the Val^}araiso} 
That one, he’d bear down to the southwest as far as he could, until 
he had his nose in tlie ice-fields, without trying to stand in for the 
coast, and then he’d sail back again. He got away with that, until the 
day when he didn’t sail back at all.’* « 

“And you have others,’’ Ncvel took up the recital, "who want to 
keep veering along the rhore, and who dash around like a bumble- 
bee on a windowpai.e trying to find a hole to get through. If the 
wind changes, they go on. They’re betting on their luck. But we were 
stuck, waiting for it, thirty-two days, on the Beaumanoir/' 

“I can go you one better,’* said Morbecque. “It was forty-five days 
we hung around, on the Aconcagua, with Cap\i Legros.** 

“You’re not in it!** exclaimed Mah^. **Me, it was^fifty-six days, on 
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the La Fontaine, before we could get around the Cape. And there 
were others caught like us — one of them waited three monthsi The 
night before we went ahead at last, I saw a three-master turning 
her stern about. iNlost likely she was going off by the Cape of Good 
Hope and Australia, but if she had waited two or three days, the 
half-day of wind we had from the southeast would have sent her 
through like a letter *in the mail.” ^ 

“We’re getting there in the winter,” Le Corre reminded them. 
“It'll be dark at three o'clock.” 

“Yes, b»ft in winter the storms aren’t so bad, and the w'ind is 
steailier.” 

"Where did you come across that? In your catechism?” Lc Corre 
retorted. “That crazy weather is just as wiki one time as another. 
You get throughtit all right or all wiong: that dcpcnils on your luck, 
and on the men who command you. . . .” 

Rolland had been listening, up to this point, without j'lying any-' 
thing. lie had made onlv three \oyages around the I loin, and he 
did not consider that this gave him enough weight to say anything: 
he would ahvass lack the last woid. 

He spoke up now, howevei, to agice with I.e Cone. 

“In that case, we'll come through it pretty badh, bciause our Old 
Man isn’t a real speeder, in spite of his head-w iiul mug. He'll m'ake 
you take in sail the minute the weather gets dirty, ami he won’t put 
it up again until the barometer savs it’s all light. So what are you 
going to do, \ou and the ship, while yi^’ie vvainng lor the weaiher 
to dear? You’ll be knotket^ to pieces, bit by bit, w^ile you’re hove to. 
The weather will ciumble you a\.'ay — see what I mean? And when 
you add up the ,'i( count, you’ll liave lost thiee times as iniuh as if 
you’d dared take the ri>k of going ahcail.” 

The otliers, uiuoin iiued. piotesied. I hc voices grew louder. 7'he 
men became \ciienient in theii indignation, not .igainst the sailoi, 
their fcyiniade, but against tlic shamelul doctrine he w’as vekiSuiing 
to defend, that c;f those clrerded captains who saw’ nothing but the 
object to be attained and who, to grasp it more cjuickly, would set 
at naught the sufTeimgs of their men, th<*ir superhuman ellorts, their 
mortal upcril. 

Rolland listened impassively, twirling a tiny splinter of wood 
between his fingers, anti he went on with this ocdipalioii when they 
sitjpped speaking. I hey were waiting for hVs retort and, as they 
could nc)t endure this silence, Mahe cric^ cjut to him: “Haven’t you 
anything more to say?” 

”(io ahead, talk!” cried someone el>e. 

His only answer Was to get up, walk over to his bunk, the tcjp one 
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on the port side, swing himself into it with a single bound, and 
stretch himself out on his straw mattress. 

The fog did not lift until the next day. They had breathed it in all 
during tl^ie night watch, and ifseemed like a crystallized fluid which 
was spreading out through their lungs and burning the very walls of 
their chests. 

In the afternoon, when they were furling the fore to’gants’l, they 
caught sight of the first all^tross. The birds were gliding up from 
the south, as if in a dream, with an incredible swiftness, «nd with- 
out any movement of theia wings. Tllty seemed to see nothing, and 
they were hastening northward with all their wing span outspread. 
After them came others, following the vast undulations of the sea 
swell with the same rigid wings, rising and dcscend^ig, to graze the 
slope of colorless water with their wide cla*vs. 

Rolland.^up in the yards and roughly jolted, threw a glance at 
them when he had hauled his last line taut. He would see them rise, 
veer, stiaighten their flight again, glide, without being able to detect 
anything but a slight banking of the points of their wings. Oh, the^ 
knew how to take the wind, those creatures, to hold it close beneath 
them, to settle down upon it! And he, w’ho for the past hour had 
bcer.^ w'eariiig himself out struggling w’ith this same wind for the 
mastery of a piece of canvas tic'd to a stick! He was swept by a 
jealousy of wbit^i elsewhere he w'*,' unmindful: the jealousy of 
primitive man, wh''*coin|)a^c\t bis slowness and feebleness w'ith an 
animal’s swiftness «ind strength. The same wind, for them and for 
himself. ... , 

One of the albatross — one of those that \^re ctlled “admirals" 
because they were all white and had two rose-colored spots, like 
epaulettes, on each side of the neck — seemed suddenlv to catch 
sight of the (lalafre and c.niu up on the wind right to the end of 
the yai'd on which the men were working. It hovered theK, level 
with them, accompanving them in the chip’s lollings. with no ex- 
penditnie bewind a slight oscillation. \ lew' vards from them, they 
saw his llcsIiY sheep's body,* his great udiitc angel’s w’ings, the 
sharp hook that was his beak. The bird was fixing them with his 
morose and piercing ga/c and seemed to be surveying every move- 
ment they made. 

“He’s ccMne to check the ea rings," Nicolas, who was working near 
Rolland, yelled to him. “ I’hal's a sign of damn bad W’catherl" 

Rolland shrugged his shouldeis again, and their work now fin- 
ished, the men w’ent below. They were reaching the last ratlines 
• '1 he alhaiross is also known as mouton du Cap. Tr. 



when a wave swept the sliip and drenched them from head to heels 
in an icy shock that plastered them against the shrouds. 

The next morning tliey passed Staten Island, a few dark cliffs to 
starhoaid. Rolland ga/ed at the coast. Toiihlanc was bodde him, 
suddenly grown old and shrunken by the approach to the Horn, 
which he was attacking lor the thirty-third time. 

"When a man sees Staten," he muttered, "he always asks himself, 
‘W'hat are we going to find on the other side?’ " 

As a matter of fact, they had no more than rounded Staten Island 
than the Oiuii icane from the west, no longer screened by any head- 
land. stTuck them full force. That ragiii.; torrent of air which for 
thousands of veats has liiuled itself ftorn the Pacific Ocean to the 
Atlantic — .ind whidi seems even to have twisted this end of the 
South \nKii(.jh continent into sti.inge sha[)es and fringed it out 
into islandv- heeled the ship o\er on its port side, and the sea 
came timihliie^ across the rails. *• 

1 fu* enoi moils swc lK of the southern ocean, slashed to bits by the 
monstrous wind, weie like nothing so much as falls of earth, 
iq\alan' lies cut liom moving crevasses and tanying along with them, 
like blocks ol stojie, encumous hea\ings of snow-jiacked water. The 
temjiest was digging, hollowing out, dark caverns ready to swallow 
up the sfiip. At the same time tlie jaggt‘cl gusts of the wind were 
gashing the cre^sis of tlic waves into needles and cuives like hooks, 
whicli the men saw loosed upo^i them, sixty feet above their heads, 
when they torn bed the r;i4yged bottoiJ> f/f the ravines. 

Thev were still on the vsatcli for each wave ax'it came. That was 
keeping ifiern busv, since the c.iptain had had the canvas taken in 
in f)leiitv ol lim ^ Soor*! there wc)idd be nc:) more c^uc’stion of meeting 
the waves cme bv one tfie f)reakeis would be sweef)ing over them in 
such a m.i>s ih.ir thev would simply take them, on their oilskins, 
without asking uliic h uas whicli. Tor the moment, it was still .some- 
thing ifev\. and rhc'v were watching the waves rushing up, w^thing, 
ccilliding. ovei lapping, in seething eruption around them. Even 
the most se.isonecl mariners among them felt a tigfitening in the 
stomach at the [iliinges info vvfiai seemed to he a hottornless abyss. 
1 heii.CAhen thev had ccmie up again as if some furious thrust had 
flung them back into the air, and when the (ifilntrr, at the end of 
its siierigtb, was helpless c)n its knees before the curving crest of 
the breaker, everveme’s thougfrt would rally to the ship, as in a 
lightning flasli; and that thought vs'ouldbe so disseminated through- 
out the vessel tliat every man would receive, in Iris brain and in his 
heart, the- blf)w that was striking it and under which it groaned and 
tremfiled. 

And always tkere were ihc)^'* car ricjn creatures, the* albatross, that 
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would shoot back and fortK wFierever they wanted to, up there 
above you, in a sure and inflexible arrow flight, with the comings 
and goings of easy satin terers, aerial regattas whose evolutions would 
intersec’Ulike the yachts at Dihard, all set to astonfsh a Minister! 

Without knowing it, RolJand was already observing the sea and 
the ship with the eyes of an officer. He was obsciiiely irritated by 
feeling the vcssel*rigid and clumsy, incapable of adajiting itself to 
the tremendous movement of the southern waters. Ffe w'ould so 
gladly have dreamed of it as articulated, flexible like a fish, whereas 
it was presenting itself in suspension on the crest of even^' wave, its 
bowsprit pointed towaidtthe low chouds, only to fall back again, 
creaking, into an onrush of overwhelming water. 

I'he sailor turned around suddenly, as if someone had called 
him. Behind him, the apprentice was looking ou^at the sea, too, 
his mouth half-open. His haggaid lace hid the expression of one 
who douli?s his own eyes. 

Rolland called out to Morbercpie: “FTaven’t you got a shovel, 
and a whiskbroom, and a little bucket, to gathcT him up, this one?** 

Then he went up to Barf|uet. so dose as to touch him. 

“You’re afraid, eh — alraid it’ll be the end of y)u?“ 

The apprentice looked at him, a strange look; then he shook his 
head. 

“^o,** he answered. 

“No? You’ie ifot afraid?’* , 

i^gain, more gr -’^ ly, Bafqtcc made tly? same gesture; and again 
Rolland stood di-# oncer ted befcire him. withemt finding any reply. 
Yet he had to have an explanation, at any price; and at las^ one 
came to him. • t 

“You’re in such a poisonous lunk that you don’t even feel it any 
more, that’s why,*' he growled. 

He let him go and turned b.ick toward the sea, never guessing that, 
alone among the men on board, Jean Barepret d.ued to think of 
death, that he believed it inevitable, and that he had come to accepr 
it. . . . 

I'he captain came out of the chart-house to sniff again at the 
weather. His jowls were droerping with the leaden weigh n of bad 
days. He cast a glance at the men at the helm, tied to it, laboring 
over it; one of them hac» stuck liis knee under a haft, to wedge the 
wheel. Then Lc Gac looked at the main upper lops’l, distended like 
the belly of a drowned nfiin and streaming with spray. Hie men 
were watching him attentively: was he going to fuil? The timid 
ones were wishing that he would, fm* fear of having tc^ go aloft into 
the rigging later, when the task would be harder still, and when a 
man woulcl be staking his [ife on thf footropcs, with a few chances 



less than now. . . . The skipper ordered only the tightening of the 
braces. 

The night closed in on them at four o’clock, and the darkness was 
filled at once with eddies of snow and noisy spurts of hail. The men, 
boxed up in their streaming coats, were massed together like bundles 
on the poop, standing upright and motionless, offered to all the 
blows of sea and wind. The terrible southern cold was freezing th^ir 
very guts, every intake of breath seemed to take form as a block 
of ice in their throats. The salt from the spindrift was searing the 
eyes thatiwere strained wide in the effort to distinguish something in 
the terrifving invisibility in \^ihich they ]yere immersed. Kveruhing 
had vanished from their sight: the sea and the ship, so that only 
the soles of their boots Still testified to the vessel’s trembling, its 
vibrations liken hose of a maltreated diiim. 

The ear also remindc<;l them that there was a forward and middle 
part to this object that was plunging and rearing beneath them, that 
sometimes emptied them out on the stern as a shovel tosses out a 
pile of refuse, and sometimes flung them ahead with the reflex of a 
^catapult: for they heard the rest of the ship resounding under deva.s- 
tating blows. In this first night at the Horn, they weie all thinking 
of the nights thaV would follow and that would be as bad as this, or 
worse; but fortunately their |)resent misery was drugging thein to 
a point where they did not fear those nights as they were tearing this 
one. “Monsieid Monnard, lowei the fore upper t(,\|)s’l.” 

Well, the Old Man had at last con^'^^o that detisifin. rhcy ritog- 
ni/ed his voice. He was not sleeping. He had s^ij.ived on the f)oop 
to undergo the Cape’s wehome with them. I hat was normal, but it 
reassured thcm-^this attention, keeping watcli .And then to hear him 
say “.Monsieur” in weather like this! 

I'hey went off into the pitch-black night, huddled over, heavy- 
footed, chilled through and thiough. I he waves knocked them 
down, ftrink them f)rone on the <Iet k planks, and ihen. sei/iug them 
beneath the belly, rolled them over and bumped them against in- 
visible objects at which they eagerly clutched I hev would have 
been entirely alone', each of them, if it had not been h^r the voice's; 
the hojjrse voices of their companions who bawled as they s|)af, and 
the clear and courteous voice of the first mate, who had already 
made his way to the foot of the mast and was calling them. 

Rolland, who was the first to lay hold %)f the ratline's, found 
them 50 per cent thicker: already, the„icel 7 hey were like rough 
sticks of candy, that tore first one’s mittens and then one’s hands. 
The wind flung him against the shrouds wdth .so much force that he 
felt the “bars” pre.^sing into his chest, his stomach, his thighs, like 
those of some huge grating under which he might haye been caught. 



The next instant there wjis a sudden lurch of the ship and his 
slippery boots almost lost their hold on the ratlines as he was 
whipped and stung by the rip of the swells. He clenched his teeth 
even hyder than his fingers.* Rage swept through’ him, luckily, and 
warmed him up: everything that was beating upon him. became 
something living: the sea, the wind, the steel of the shrouds in which 
he was pulling himself uj^ chicken fashion, as the apprentice had 
done on the day of the photcjgiaph. Where was he now, that measly 
pipsejueak? ^ 

Something hit his heel, the head of the fellow beloy him. 

1 hose damn futtock siirouds! A s*.vinging traj)C/e in a circus, and 
collaf)sing. . . . Were they going to let themselves be caught and 
mastered, the bastards? • 

At the mriment when he seized them the shij) luteled over, and he 
went backwards, hanging by his wrists a^o\e the void. He did suc- 
ceed in (tossing them, hut it was as if he had just stepped over the 
rcjpes into a ho\ing-ring: a direct blow on the cheek filled his head 
\^llh blood and his fingers with cotton. Holy Mary, Mother of God! 
Fortunately, the roll llattened him for two seconds against the ma^n 
top. 'I'hat was what had just given him the blow on the head. 
Strength flowed back, but slowly, oh so slowly, ilito the limp body. 
Would there be time tor it to reach the ends of his fingers before 
th? combined pitch and roll, niulti])lied by height, would have sent 
him to l).:\y J< 4 nes’s locker? 

•'Hang on, alort^theie! # ^ 

It was Monsie^i Monnatd’s voice, shc?)uting for the first time and 
surely to him., separatcnl though they were by sixty feet of darkness, 
the darkness of the tomb. 'Ihc shout w’en^t through him liVe an 
electric discharge. It was in vain that those demon-forces were 
jiulling at him, to draw him downward; the lurches and lunges of 
the shij), the wind’s bullet in gs. He had his hold again now, on the 
main tc^j), and, on his knees, lie drew a long breath. He haci escaped: 
he had not taken that plungel And wl^en this thought goes through 
your body it warms you up, it makes you firm and taut for what's 
to come. The m.isf could ring bells in his ears if it wanted to, that 
wouldn’t keep him from climbing to the upper tops’l, ^long the 
lower mains’l, which was rounded out, a wan resounding whiteness, 
in the night. 

He had got hold of it at last, his tops’ll He had even put his nose 
into it, for with the pitcl\^ng it had given way at the yard. The can- 
vas, rigid with ice, was beating in the air like a dozen maddened 
albatross tied by the leet. The wind was blowing it out into great 
casks, as a series of little bulbs is blown by a glflssblower. And it was 
by the strokes of his fist that he must stave them in: the strokes of 
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one fist only, because the other hand \yas hooked into the jack-stay, 
so as to keep himself alive. Five fingers for him, five fingers for the 
ship-owner.'. . . 

While aloft, every lurch of the ship made Rolland feel, as if he 
were hanging onto the branches of a falling tree, so long drawn out 
and inexorable was the swing to one side or the other. Volleys of 
spray, also, were rising from all this seething fury^ that grew white 
and exploded sixty feet below him, and they would have frozen him 
finallv if the lashing of the hail were not giving him a drubbing that 
kept his Wood flowing fast. For two hours he struggled with the 
tops’l, describing terrifying arcs in the air. stemming the buckings 
of the yard, with shocks that w’ould dislodge you ten times over if 
there were no good God? his fingers were bleeding and his nails 
turned black, his^head was ringing, his mouth was open and panting, 
open to all those eruptiops that kejit flying through the dark; and 
so far he hadn’t trussed up a piece the size of a handkefehiefi He 
would hardlv have caught hold of a fold of the rigid canvas w'hen 
the wind would snatch it away, and a little bit ol his skin with it. It is 
ai. moments like this, when a man is alone on the footrope, that a 
slacker, a good-for-nothing, sometimes takes out his knife and cuts. 
. . . The sail is gone. Go and look for it! After that one can take it 
easv, at least. 

But the gu\s on the Galatee went on fighting. . . . They ditln’t 
feel their hands anv more. Froii). the wrist out, then? was no longer 
anything but chunks of frozen flesh. fNhidi stijl clutched, instinc- 
tively, on the canvas. Fatigue beat upon their teyifilcs, higher and 
haidci than the wind and the hail. Sl(*ep. that appalling sleep of 
utter exhaustion^ was Jieating its own leaden hammer ag.iinst the 
base of their brains. A little more, and they would have flo[)ped 
down as at a cate table when they weic drunk, their head in their 
arms. But the beast was crouching, ready to spiing still. 

“Oh-hrhh!” 

I hey all heard the great zvild cry and, leaning over the yard as 
over a balcony during an earthejuake, they screamed into the dark- 
ne.ss, at the bottom of which there was, after all, the deck: 

“Somvbodv fell!” 

Rolland had only cried out ".Somebody — " Just at that moment, he 
felt a break in the storm, a few seconds’ turning-aside of the wind, 
as if it had veerc^d about to look somewhere else than at his labors. 
He had let go of his jack-stay to grasp tlv? canvas with both hands. 
He was suf)porting himself only with the trunk of his own body 
now'. At his tight, in the wind, someone .screamed "Who is it?*' 

Someone who wa^'left, w'hen a pal went down. . . • 

"1 don’t know^" he answercjl. 
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Hut he slid alonp; the footi;ope until he could touch the man's 
elbow, so that he could say, in a broken voice, "'I'hey’ll get himl 
Give me a hand here. It's almost finished." 


VIII 


IT WAvS Ca/abau, and he had gone overboard. The second 
mate had heard the splash in the water, ^co starboard. In weather 
like this there could be no question for an instant of lowering a 
boat. , 

• 'rhey hi#J IcaTiied the name of the man onlv when the tops'l 
had been fuiled, after the call. And to take in the sadness of this 
dealh they had had to wait until they had swallowed, their tot of 
brandy; because for grief as for everything else it needs strength^ 
and they had no more. . . . 

At dawn, on the deck, water-swept and shaken* to and fro as in 
a rinsing-bucket, they all had to get back to their posts. They did 
this ^alTwalking and half-swimming, in the two or three hundred 
tons of w'ater ihvt were swishing abp t as if the place belonged to 
theifi, and that werr jdayinp § game of Igap-frog with you. leaving 
you slobbering a lu^ ''pitting and cursing by the time vou got through. 
It was only alter this j^eriod of duty that they had leisure, on^ the 
poop, to speak of the dead man. Otherwise, yhev should have gath- 
ered their recollections together, to recapture him in detail: "You 
remember, he used to say this, he used to do that. . . But he 
was already so far away, behind them. Barigoul, who came from 
the same village, was shaking his head. • 

"I’m the one his wife will come to, to«ask how it happened. What 
do you want m<* to tell her?" 

At the end ol the afternoon the Galatce had to "lie to running," 
that is, to lie to under the three low'er tops’ls. the fores’l, yie fore 
topm'st stays'l, and the mizzen stays’l. Even so, they were doing 
their four or five knots and were making slightly toward the west, 
in spite of the enormous seas that w^ere buffeting them. On the 
poop, Captain Le Gac wa» reflecting on his worries. 

"A man lost, poor beggar. . . . With this wild weather, I only 
hope there won’t be another to follov’ him." He turned toward the 
helmsman. "How is the wheel?" * 

"All the wa^ to starboard, Cap'n." 
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“Straiglucn it a little and keep the vessel steering. It will pick 
lip speed and not drift so much.” 

“Aye, Cap'n.” 

But in the evening, when the wind was getting str(>nger still, 
with a tendency to veer forward, the skipper resigned himself to 
furling the tores’l and the mi//en stays’l. I'hcy took on less water 
then, but they were moving, era!) fashion, to 'the southeast, pre- 
cisch opposite to where they should he going. All the good head- 
wav thev had made so laboriously — the'' were going to lose it again, 
and mor?, too! 

I'he swift darkness fell once more, 'he men were huddled to- 
gether in the shadow on the windward side, in the shelter of the 
weather -awning. I'hey were asleep on their feet, and tlicy could 
not have said‘how long it was \)ctore Monsieur Monnavd called 
out the Older; “l.'nfurl the main upper tops’ll” 

Waking, they came to themselves with, at first, a sciCse of dejec- 
tion: their heads, at once heavy and flabby; their bodies, chilled 
and hlat k-arul-hluc: their worn-out legs, their bleeding fingers — 
here was the misery of the human frame, from which they had 
snatched a few minutes of iinconsrioiisness. The realization of the 
ship, the weather, came back to (hem only after this. But from the 
first second they all telt that nothing around them had changed. 

Yet here was the mate, taking advantage of being on watch to 
put up sail again! rhcrc were men like that who would boast of 
going around the world without Ic'W'.ring their tops’ls. The best 
of the watch crew ap[)roved of his wanting iq get gening on the 
course again. If )ou remain hove to too long, you may find your- 
self losing a wf "k in a few' hours. The other men, who saw ncjthing 
but the present moment, grumbled over going bark into fhat icy 
bath, plunging into the water up to their middle on this deck 
which was awash from end to end — and to hoist a sail that woidcl 
never . ide out the wind! 

“It’s going to get away from him in a hurry, that tops’ll” .some- 
one grumbled. “You bet I’ll sj)Iit my sides when they gather up 
the pieces!” 

It vas Rolland wdio went up, with iw'o others, to loose the small 
lines. W hen he came chnvn, he had an ugly line across his fore- 
head, the kind of line drawn l>y an ill-hiimor which is not for one- 
self alone. 

"W’here is the apjjrenlice?” he askec’ 

.\ breatliless voice answered, at the fool of the mast: “Here I 
am!” 

For a moment',' Barc|uet had really believed that Rolland was 
calling him because he needed him, and he had b^cn sw'cpt by a 
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great wave of pride. But the/opman came up’to verify his presence, 
touch him, bring his face close to his. 

“All right," he snarled. “You got it!" 

Yet oj the two, the one who did not “get it" Was Rolland him- 
self, believing only, as he did, in the effect of his threat. For it 
was not at all for fear of the sailor’s retaliation that Barquet, to- 
night for the first time, had followed the watch up on deck; it was 
to compel his respect. He was one of those insignificant lads who, 
at school, become attached to a “big boy" whom they admire pas- 
sionately, even — and especially — if he snubs them. RoUand’s con- 
tempt seared him. Barq\jet was ihetonly person, along with Mon- 
sieur Monnard, to have sensed that this sailor was different from 
the others, intelligent, of inborn quality? out of place like himself; 
like himself the victim of an injustice, but a viclim in revolt. All 
that, he would tell him one day. But he lyust first acquire the right 
•to speak. illiat was why he was here. 

“Take your places at the windlass!" the mate ordered. 

It needed the machine to hoist such a heavy weight. 

I'hey dragged the heavy, hard line to the capstan, coiled it they;, 
and gave it three turns, Gaborit, the novice, had hold of the free 
end so as to hold it in position. 7’his would n*ot be the moment 
to let it unwind! 

They went to drive the bars into the capstan’s drumhead, and 
Barquet was jwst in front of Roll id when a Ifuge wave swept 
abftard and knock theni %11 nead ov^r heels. Above the tumult 
of those tons of jvater crashing down on and around them, above 
the howling of (he wind, Rolland heard the apprentice’s short gasp 
under the terrible icy seizure. He felt two c^utchi^g arms, the arms 
of a drowning man, knotting themselves around his neck. He 
thought, with perfect huidity. When the ship rolls, and the water 
sweeps oil, we will be swept off with it. But he did not make a 
move to free himself from this embrace: he had willed wt. It was 
his own busine.ss that he was carryvig out. He had demanded 
Barquet’s presence on the deck. I'hat imposed the obligation not 
to let go of him, even it it meant being washed over the rail. 

His right arm, swimming, encountered a line end. Hf caught 
hold of it, twisted it around his wrist, then let himself be drawn 
along on his back by the wave’s thrust, the other still body cling- 
ing to his. When the line pulled back, he stood upright again, 
roughly loosed the hold ^n his neck, and, taking Barquet’s arm, 
led him back to the cajistan. 

'1 he men pushed on the bars tvuh the efforts of prisoners at 
lorced labor. Above them, the canvas of the nfain lower tops’l was 
struggling lil^e .some gigantic bird, ^ught in the net of the rigging 
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and breaking everything to pieces in .its effort to escape. The mast 
was trembling; the blocks, held captive in the ice, were refusing 
to turn. The men were pushing in the midst of water that came 
up to their thighs. Great masses of water were sweeping »over the 
ship, without respite. They took them on their bent backs and 
bent only a little farther under each blow. 

Once again a swell came dashing over the bow,*with the hubbub 
of objects torn from their places and borne along in its rush. The 
men heard it coming, without seeing it. It passed over them, in- 
different, frozen, crushing this little bunch of men after everything 
that it had crushed alieady. CTnce again they tumbled over on one 
another, like ninepins in^a circle, tangled up, heads and boots to- 
gether, so long submerged that their mouths, all out of breath 
through their sfruggles, had to open and drink in great gulps of 
sea water. Rolland, as he fell, had wound his legs around two 
slender legs that were thrashing to and fro. He did not fbosen that 
embrace until the sw'ell had passed over them and they were on 
the surface again. 

• Two wounded men were staggering back toward the poop, one 
blinded by the bipod that streamed from a cut in his forehead, the 
other hanging onto his dislocated shoulder. 

“All together here! Don't give way, boysl" ^ 

The mate wjs caught in harness as they were, suffering like 
them, his fate lashed and cut Uke theirs by the rain and hail. l\\\t 
he had the surplus of strength, the secfiiAl windf to call out to them, 
to beat time for their effort: • 

“Hard ahead, boys — push on it — it's coming — haul it up!" 

But everything seenred to be against them, and the windlass was 
resisting their efforts as if it had had to haul up a block of stone. 
Bruised and exhausted, they were breathing in shorter and shot ter 
gasps now; and when a new breaker smashed them against the 
bars the\ took a long time to get up again, a long time to go back 
to the devastating round of*their duty. 

“Don't give way, boys! We’ll get the best of it, the stinking 
muck!" 

Actually, that! Monsieur Monnard, such a polite man, with a 
brother, they'd been told, who was a priest — Monsieur Monnard, 
beginning to talk sailors' talk to them, talking the way they did, 
getting close to them in this dung! Oh yes, by God, something was 
geing to crack now, either their own gifts or whatever it was that 
was keeping that god-damn tops'l from hoisting! 

The bars creakeej. Grasped in their bleeding fingers, at the end 
of their stiff arms, against their panting chests, they were forcing 
the windlass to yield a few turns. • 
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“We've got him, boys! Don't give ini Heave hearty!" 

Gasping, and by jerks, they raised the heavy yard, which made 
gestures like a madman as they were getting it fast alongside the 
mast. At the sail opened itself to the wind, it cannonaded with 
such violence that if they did not very quickly finish hoisting it 
and stretching it out they would be in danger of seeing it blown 
loose and going^off in tatters. Rolland realized .this at the same 
moment as the mate. 

• 

**There was a priest in Lan devan 
Who didn’t approve!^ of flirting . . 

He called the old tacking song to his aid, the spiciest one of all, 
the one whose broad sallies were still able to rSach a man and 
goad him to activity. I'hey all took it up, with voices broken by 
’the exhaifjtion of their labors, voices often choked by the ocean 
breakers; but the song made itself heard and felt, jerky and jagged 
as the creakings of the windlass. It turned with the capstan, form- 
ing a little circle of brightness in the dark inferno of the Cape. • 

“Holdl" cried the bos'n. 

The tops’l was in place at last. 

"Stopper and make fasti" Monsieur Monnard ordered. 

fie was now calling the men together. 

"Haul in the^inizzen tops'll" ^ 

fn a long ripple puffinf, Jnd exhausted, they flowed aft to the 
stern, with some#iing of satisfaction in their hearts all the same. 

"Splice the main brace!" — a landlubber would have takerw that 
lor an order, when what it really meant wa* to dfink a tot of rum 
at last, one of those heavy-weather tots of rum that you don't feel 
when it's going down but which, once it's well swallowed, spreads 
a little warmth, just the same, all through your body. Barquet was 
dragging along at the tail-end of the watch, unable to And even 
enough strength, in the depths of his •exhaustion, to hurry toward 
a haven as the others were doing; and Rolland once more caught 
hold of him. When the boy, gasping, begged to go back to liis 
cabin, the sailor pushed him forward where the mate, in lire glim- 
mer of a lantern, had just begun to pass out the lum. 

"For the apprentice," Rolland said. 

This existence continued through every day and every night, 
according to the terrible law of the Horn, which permits no relaxa- 
tion and which, hour after hour, di lins the body of its strength. 
A few minutes of sleep, snatched here a little and there a little, 
sc]uatting in •a corner like^ a beggat on a railroad station bench; 
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and then, “Furl I Hoistl” 7'hey were sleeping as they walked, even 
Monsieur Monnard. When he did his sentry-go on the sixty feet 
of the poop, the mate would march back and forth with his eyes 
tight closed, but he would always stop short when he reached the 
edge. I’hey used often to see him, during the day, go and plunge 
his head into the sea water at the forward pump, in the struggle 
he was waging against his heavy eyelids. 

Sea-biscuit, a little stew, and a quarter-bottle of wine — this was 
what they had to fight on, against everything: against the ship that 
was dancing worse than a cork beneath a faucet, and diving into 
the sea under them like a dog "drowning its Ileas; against the snow 
and hail that would come dashing in flurries together, the better 
to rasp and saw' at your face; against this stagnant and sinister 
tw'ilight which ht this season was the only light at the Horn — a 
light that made you think the sun was dead. I he southern winter 
sharpened clusters of stalactites on the yards, and the" ship was 
coated with them on every inch where they could take hold. On 
the bridge the men had to douse kettlefuls of boiling water over 
t^e blocks, so steeped in ice that not one of them would move. 

They all had dirty faces, unshaven, rough wdth salt, and eyes 
red like albinos’ They had reached the point of wishing out loud, 
on the poop in front of the officers, for senseless blasts of wind .so 
that they might heave to and drift wherever the devil might want 
to take them, just so they didn’khave to do any incTie working and 
could get their sleep out a/ last. > * i 

Sometimes a sudden ralui would fall upon :hem. The wind 
w’ouUl tease altogether, as if it had been cut right olf at its roots, 
and the canvas i! at wi:s still up would h.ing as limj) as in the dead 
calms aiouncl the r’fjualor. Hut the sea, under the leimeni ol stoims 
elsewliere, lemaiiied emumous. And then ihev would climb up to 
gather in sail cpiickiy, for at the C^ape the west vu’iid’s aw.ikenings 
are too often terrible. 

It was just as they were coming out of one of tiiese calms that 
a link of the bob stay broke. This (bain, wliicli subtended the 
boom and supported the stress of the masts, was the foiward key 
to mast irigidity. As the boom was ncj longer rigid from below, it 
had slipf)cd u[) several inches. This was enough to slacken every- 
thing, and to make the masts rake a trille aft, oire after the other. 
1 he captain had swung before the wind and sejnared the yards, so 
that the wind’s action would thrust the mast forward again. "Fhen 
he had hiokeci arcuind him, hesitating to ask a man to put a new 
link in tfie chain: to send a ntan down under the stern in this 
raging sea. 



“I’ll attend to it/’ 

Monsieur Monnard beckoned to three or four of the men to fol- 
low him to the bow. When he reached the bowsprit, which was 
shaking yith its chain dangling, he leaned over; examined the 
damage quickly, and turned back. 

“Lash a hauling-line to the chain.** 

When that wast done, he had a rope sling fastened under his 
arms and, so strapped, gave the order; “Let me down.*' 

They looked at him, hesijating. 

“Go to it!” ^ 

I’hev lowered him cautiously, thei> under the cutwater, and he 
began composedly to work at his first link. lie was plunging with 
the ship, disappearing in the swell, comi'ng up again, streaming, 
swung and shaken and whirling about like a jumjiing-jack on the 
end of its string. The recoil of the ship’s patching would fling him 
against the^side, almost hard enough to stave in his ribs. Then he 
would fall back again to the end of his supporting line. 

Tu the four men who were holding it, the impact of that tall 
body against the point of the stem brought a seizure of physical^ 
sickness every time it struck. 

When he had finished mending the chain he signed to them to 
haul him up again, but when he got aboard he had to sit down 
for jf few moments, exhausted, on the fo’c’sle. The men, leaning 
over him, wcie already preparing to pick him up^nd carry him 
to tfie stern, and rbccqut said, in lus most respectful voice: 
“We’re going to you aft, jir.” 

He shook bis head: then he got up, laboriously, and preceded 
them to the [)oop; but he staggered as if he had b(y?n drinking. 

“I do not want to see you again until tomorrow, Monsieur Mon- 
nard,” said Captain Le Gac, who was waiting for him. “I will take 
caie of everything.” 

I’he men, around them, nodded their heads earnestly in approval. 

“Thank you, (Captain,” the mate mu,rmurcd, before he plunged 
into the tompanionway. 

“Now’ you see what politeness is!” said old Loublanc to Gaborit, 
the novice, who was watching, open-mouthed. ^ 

And the wind, always i aging, never stopped blowing from the 
west. . . . 

“You can’t do anything jvith it!” 

That is what tiiey w'ould say, at home, about a wdllful child. . . . 

Unable to make progress w^estwarc^ they kept always driving a 
little farther to the south: so far down, now, that the thought of 
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the ice-fields, in addition to everything else, allowed them not a 
moment’s peace, night or day. Every evening, the skipper would 
say to the officer of the watch: 

“Above all, look out for icebergs. If you see anything^ shining, 
hard over the helm and work ship at once without any hesitation.” 

One night Rolland, on look-out, was staring ahead when he saw 
a wan brightness rising above the swells to the s >uthwest. 

“Ice ahead to starboard!” he called out. And, as an echo, he heard 
the mate’s voice from the poop: 

“Rear 3wa\! Haul down the mirzen tops’ll” 

A lew moments later, Moncieiir Monnard came up beside him. 

“What is it' What did you see?” 

“An icebcig o\er tliere.” 

Just at the irj)ot to which he was pointing, the moon emerged 
from the water* a washed-out, ghostly moon, daubed over with 
sulphur-toned clouds. 

“There’s your iceberg,” said the mate. 

For an instant he allowed conliision to sink into the boy and 
^spread through him like a drop of vitriol; then he put his hand 
on his shoulder. 

“You did right to warn me. I would rather be warned of the 
moon than not warned of an iceberg. And since we haven’t seen 
the moon for some time, you were to be excused for not rccc/gniz- 
ing it.” 

The cold, next day, was enough *o '•hill their souls. The ther- 
mometer had fallen to 14 degrees a^ove zero. Ijhe snow w’as com- 
ing thick and fast, in hori/orital sheets; and the ship, sheathed in 
ice from deck .*,0 truck, seemed to have turned to w'hitc marble. 
Blocks (jf ice as big as buckets were falling from the yards, while 
the waves kc'pt striking their ecjually hard blow's; and this svould 
send the water from the deck — continually awash — splashing up as 
far as ;he yards. 7 here was no Icnigcr any question of clewing up 
or furling the sails, which had become as thick and unyielding 
as the gates of a prison. I hey threw enormous slip knots around 
them, making a thn)at halyard, which they hauled on the windlass. 
And it was galley-slave labor, with backs, arms, feet, to gain a few 
inc hes of this canvas that had turned to stone. 

iiarcjuet would always come forward to take his part in the ac- 
tivities; and Rolland assumed that of all the conflicting terrors in 
the boy’s heart the one he had inspired ^remained the strongest. Yet 
it was no longer to him alone that the apprentice was offering the 
tribute of his shivering good will. As he had seen the vessel escap- 
ing, every day and every night, from a shipwreck which he believed 
inevitable, he had conceivetl fpr the men whose superhuman efforts 
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always staved oflE the disaster, an admiration which he concealed 
like a blemish. What amazement, and then what insults, he would 
have unleashed upon himself if he had allowed it to be seen! 

And yet he believed hinisctf to be. precisely because he was weak 
and timid, the only one aboard who was capable of taking these 
men’s true measure — for him. the measure of giants. The officers 
were too accustomed to this everyday heroism to feel any astonish- 
ment at it. I'he apprentice still trembled whenever a sail was furled, 
but he was trembling more and more now for the crew. And it was 
to make himself less unwot thy of them that he forced Jut^^clf to 
follow the w'atch uf) to tjie foot of the mast, although he was con- 
vinced that, one day or another, he would be carried away. On 
his hands and knees, in a belly-flop on %he deck, he prayed, in a 
frenzy. « 

No one hail any suspicion of these struggles, these terror-stricken 
.triumphs. A 'i’he captain, however, convinced that the men were 
dragging him to workings by dint of threats, put his foot down! 

“I am responsible for him. 1 don’t want him to be lost, or in- 
jured." ^ 

Monsieui Monnard agreed with him on this. Insomuch as Bai- 
quet remained for the sailors a niiisaiue who ^ot in the w'ay of 
their work, and whom they w^ould shove aside with knee or elbow 
whtfn he tried to (atch hold of a line, the mate had taken his own 
stand in the nii^tter and had said the appreniK'e, “You are to 
stay close to me, in ( »sc I*?Tii,ght need you.” 

So he had kep^ uim at his heels, and would find the semblance 
of occupation foi him in the most sheltered corners. 

One evening they were caught by a thunderstorqi. The menVere 
aloft taking in canvas when the ship heeled over, to the accom- 
paniment of a monstrous crash, and a blinding stroke of lightning 
that rent the whole sky. Frighiened, they returned to the deck. Flat 
on his siomadi at the fool of the masts, Barqiiet listened. to their 
outcry wdien thev thought they w'ere going to be thrown down, and 
that the ship, threc-<]uarters under, with one rail in the water and 
the othei standing up like a hilltop above their heads, had no 
further alternative but to turn turtle or to come out of Jt swept 
as clean as a float. But the onslaught ended as suddenly as it had 
begun. The vessel recovered itself, and, in an absolute and oppres- 
sive calm, the men did the same. And as if the passage of that 
frantic convulsion had dr|fined all the air from the sky, they were 
panting, as they did after their worst efforts. 

Suddenly the Cnlatt^e blazed forth with a supernatural flame. 
Arrows of fire darted along the stays, lines and ^'ards. The rails, the 
circumference of the poop, the deejj-houses, and the hatches were 
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outlined as with dazzling footlights. .Streams of sparks flew aloft, 
reaching the ti ticks. T*lie men, with an odd laughter that was meant 
to be swaggering, were stroking their hair with their hands to chase 
away the electric charges that were caught there, and that, sooner 
than banished, would come back again. 

*'It’s Saint Elmo’s fires,” the captain called out to them. These 
crests were giving him, like the others, a very dev^Il’s head of hair. 
But just so it didn’t burnl 

It quieted them down to know that this phenomenon had a 
name, anti that one learned about it in hooks. 

Suddenly the weather becai^ie absolutely clear again, and they 
were all looking at the sun, which they had not seen for days and 
days. It w'as on the verge of the horizon to the west: that west into 
which they musV win their way, and in which the sun stood out 
before them like a target- of flame. And it made them more sensi- 
tive to all the di\ergcnce of the course, which was turning away 
fronf^the heavenly body and plunging deep into the south. 

“It won’t be tomorrow that it makes us sweat sitting down,” the 
i^en said. 

I’hey watched the sun sink below' the horizon, with a nostalgia 
never aroused in them by any shore that was fading from their 
sight. This was the first time that many of them had ever looked 
at a sunset. . . . When the last segment disap|)eared, a dazzling 
ray of green swept the sea, which for the fraction »jf a second was 
like a vast field of waving ,^rass. • ' * 

“It is more beautiful at Cape Horn than any|^’herc else in the 
wot Id,” came the voice of Monsieur Monnard behind them. Then, 
as if he realizecbdiow' jiik ailed for this (omment of an enthusiast 
might sound, addressed to (hig-tired men, he added, “This is where 
we ought to bring the Parisians!” 

It was the fust little ple.isantrv of which he had made them a 
present vince the \oyage began. I'liey were eagei to show that they 
appreciated it, and they turned around so that he should see them 
smile. 

'I he next morning the men of the [)ort watdi cleaned up the 
deck, as- was done every day. I hey were getting through the inter- 
minable session of getting things to rights with a larger stock of 
work than usual, because the squall of the evening before had 
tangled upj some of the lines. 'I he apprentice was working with 
them. It was Barquet’s only opportunity to do sometliing useful: 
to wind up a piece of “rope,” as he continued to call it, that was 
his taski 'I he roll of the sliif) w'oiild sometimes throw him between 
the men’s legs, ancf they would free themselvc*s without anger, as 
if he were a sac^k of sornethii*; dragging at their heels. His zeal, 
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which now made itself felt on every occasion, had ended by disarm- 
ing them. 

“He does what he can, but he can’t do muchl” old Toublanc 
had sumiped it up, with a wink. 

They didn’t even joke any more about his fur gloves, which had 
become completely waterlogged and were swollen out so that they 
looked like drownrd kittens at the end of his arms. 

Rolland, going bv now on his way to relieve the helmsman, (threw 
him a glance that held no gentleness. 

“Don’t you see that the end of your line is caught in ^he pK)rt- 
hole?” he said. “And that #vou can ah./ays haul it up?’’ 

The appientite gave a start, as he always did when this hard 
voice struck him, and threw distracted glances all about; then he 
hurried to the rail, looking for the opening into wkich the end of 
his line had passed. 

• The sea ^.\ts still rough, but not unduly so for this locality. One 
felt that the proximity of the ice-fields was putting a brake on it. 
'J’he watei was still washing over the deck, but not so heavily. In- 
stead of rearing up and then crashing down on the ship, the waves^ 
were now taking it on the bias, running along the hull and then, 
w'ith a great swell, tumbling over the bulwarks. 

Rarquet. still feeling the weight of that redoubtable gaze upon 
him.^had leaned over, his stomach on the rail, his long arms out- 
side it, to Stan entangling the hank^i yi hemp that had rammed 
into*the porthcile be"- :th. Vuchlenly there^ was a roundabout lurch 
of the ship. A wav/* dashed o\er him and swept him into the sea. 

Going up the < onijianionway to the poop, Rolland heard the 
cry from die men, and at the same time he §aw tUe body washed 
abeam and Hung up on the bark of a swell. He sprang to cme of 
the lile-buovs pi. iced to port and starboard on the poop, close by 
the oflicer of the \\atch, and threw it over. Whether bv his actuiate 
glance or by good fortune, it tell just above the head of Uie ap- 
prentice, who was still being held on the surface of tire water by 
the oilskins iha: were fastened at wTists. neck, .rnd waist, but who 
was rapidly being tamed away in the wake of the ship. 

“lard.” Monsieui Mennard ordered the helmsman, “anjJ then 
keep the ship in the wind.” 1 hen, this time, he raised his voice: 

“ Ihe port watih. l.iumh tire dinghv. .Starboard crew, w’ork ship. 
And quick! Rouse the t.icks and sheets of the Itm’er sails, and coun- 
terbrace, without tighieniit^ too much.’’ 

I'he captain appeared from the inner stairway. 

“Rart|uet overboard,” the male said 

l ire skipper opened hi.s irroiith wide in sliockcW amazement, that 
heavy mouth ^hich nothing had evejiset gaping. But as Monsieur 
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Monnard was running to the boat, he recovered himself and took 
charge of the sliip’s working. 

“The buov fell just above him, Cap’n,“ the helmsman said. 

Already. Rolland and Moihecque had loosed the sliggs of the 
dinghv. taken off ilie taijKiulin, released the oars, driven in the 
thole pins. With the help of the royal \ aid-line, the watch swung 
it out over the water. Rolland, Novel, and \^orbcc(]ue lowered 
thomschcs into it. Monsieur Monnard hesitated for an instant. His 
plate, on principle, was in the boat, wliicli should always be under 
the comviaiul of a res|)onsible oiruer. He glanted up at the poop, 
llu* (aptaiii was standing thc.re alone, ^he setond mate, no doubt 
bustling about in the depths of the stowaid’s (juarieis, had heard 
nothing and, so f.ir, wa4 not making his appearance. Hut this was 
a question ol t'c^Juds: the dinghv must put olf: otheiwise the man 
was gtuiig to he crushed undet the tuck ol the ship. Me, Monnard, 
mll^t heforc all else spot the shipwrecked body, reca|)ti».e the sight 
ot riini heloie he should have tlisafipeaietl. 

“Roll.iiid, take duiigel’' he died. 

^ 1 hen lie chriihed into the to|)s'l shrouds to scan the sea. while 

the three men flushed .iway from the (inlatee with the ends of 
then oais, 

1 he diM'jhv slipped <juiiklv along the side. Rolland, his back 
miJNi les strained Ini the ^hn\e•olf, just missed being struck bV the 
lurth of rile <(‘sm I I hen the Ixiat began its d.r^uc but without 
niosing fcirwaid, beiause in a *i)o.it gn heavy sea the men ca’iinot 
see more than fhiitv icvi in hont of them, and |4icv must wait now 
to he given their ( nui sc. 

His laist;^!. Roll, Old at last caught siglit of the mate, [inched 
in the shmiids. His niii^iretdied arm was [loiniing in a direction 
diiecth oppr.sire to tint which the sadni, leli to hiniscll, would 
have (hnsen; the ship, in he.iving to under the tops’ls and the 
foIe^’l,.,h.^d altered ii'i course, and all the points ol leleiencc were 
con I used. 

I he light boat losc' on avalanches of grav w.iier, to plunge dow'n 
again wdth them. I he rescuers were lashed hv the sprav. 'I he tumult 
of the vvaicrs was Imoming in their ears as i( two c cuich sliells were 
fastened to their he. ids. Ihit thev were living only thiough their 
watching eyes I he outline <A the ship had bee n blotted out in 
the sootv 4:v 1 hcv were putting all the strength of both aims into 
their rovving, hut hlinclly now; they wcuild strain their necks when 
tliey reached the crest of a w'ave, to see nothing ahead hut this rise 
cjf raging, euqitv vvatc-r. . . . 

And there was the wc*aiher getting dirty in the west. ... A 
squall broke ujion iheiii, hlirrjiing them. Its ecldving snow' drowned 
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out, erased, the waves which they no longer perceived until the 
moment when they were bearing down upon them. The dinghy 
was shipping water badly, and Rolland, on his knees, had to bail 
with one^hand while he held the tiller behind hini with the other. 

It's no use, he w’as thinking. lie's gone down. . . . Yet ;it the 
same time he was vowing to himself, "I will not go back without 
him!" 

He was seeing Barcpiet again as he hurried toward his porthole. 
It was because he had obeyed him, Rolland, too quickly that he 
had been swept away. . . . 

T he f)tlier two men, diaurbed, were turning their heads toward 
him: should thev go on? 

A gesture of Rolland’s chin pointed oifc to sea: thev were to go 
on. ... ^ 

In tlie water that was bufleting them more and more, they 
seardied f^ a long time still. I'hc two oarsmen were not yielding 
in their eiroris*. they were even redoubling them to ride out the 
weather, uhidi was now altogether vile. Yet Rolland reali/ed that 
they wcie discouraged, and tint their movements had befonie m^- 
ch.ini(al. Vnd he understood that Nevel and Morbecfjue v\ere only 
awaiting the word to veer .d)Out, while at the same time they were 
not allowing themselves to suggest it. He cried out to them wildly, 
"\V(Ve got to biirig him back!" 

He tliouglu h*' saw Xforbecque g hij shoulders, but perhaps 
thaf was ordy in pu”..ig at*d»' oar. • . • , 

He caught hold ol the buoy, he was thinking. This success, in 
having reached him at the first stioke, foibade him now to sur- 
render. He had too much piidc in his own /good Jiu k! I hat. and 
with it the horror of having the af)prenticc moored fast to him for 
the rest of his days, of saying over and over to himselK "I sent him 
down, hy my own fault, when I forced him to come on deck against 
the captain's ordets." No, no, he would biing him bacl^ or he 
would stay here with him! 

He had forgt»(teii that he was not alone, that he had been made 
resj)onsil)lc foi two otheis. 

Suddcmly he r.iiscci his bead: a c]uartcr of a mile off pyrt bow 
three albatross weie wheeling, very low, their lu'c ks stretched out 
toward an invisible j)rey. He leaned foiward to strike the rowers' 
shoulders with bis fist, to point out the biuls to tliem. .V tew min- 
utes later, Moilu'cc^ue gavc^ a I>ellow: be had born the first to catch 
sight of the hcnly turning over on the crest of a swell. 

J'hcy did not rail out to him to hoM on, they were coming: they 
were too certain that Harquet would not fail uf make one of those 
fine maneuvers of which he had the n^crct, and that in gesticulating 
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he would sink. When they were right upon him, they saw that his 
teeth were bared, his eyes closed. He was floating on his back, 
hanging onto the buoy like a big round breakfast bun, pressing it 
against him, hfs nose inside. After* they had pulled him aboard, 
unconscious, fishing him in with the boat's painter as a lasso, they 
had a hard time making him let go of the buoy that he still clung 
to with clenched arms. o 

“He only sails a straight course when he's asleep,'' was Morbec- 
que’s appraisal. 

\\ 'as i( the first mate or the captain who had handled the ship 
in tliis mess of a sea so as to come up flosc to them? In any case, 
when they had turned about, they saw the Galatee very near, strug- 
gling with its overtaxed* masts in the storm and the snow. 

“Have you ^of him?” someone called out to them as they came 
alongside. ^ 

“Would we have come back, if we hadn’t?" Rollanl answered. 

They were beating about in the ice-fields now, among the flat- 
^surfared icebergs that come down from Graham Land. The ice 
blocks were higher than the masts. Looming up curiously straight 
upon the great 'swells, they blazoned forth the whiteness of the 
sepulcher beneath the dark sky. On one day of calm, the sbi|> rode 
among three icebergs until evening: thiee alabaster cliffs \vhich 
seemed to be luring one anotly'^ to be luring thci»i. I'he wind only 
sprang up as they were |On the poirt ^■)f collision with the hirgest 
one; thev were already bringing up the boathooks to break the 
shack, although they knew that they would snap like glass rods. 
When the Galfflrc lud taken on a little life, and the gleaming wall 
of ice was slipping away along the side, they went back to their 
places without saying anything, their boat-hooks slung on their 
shoulders, like farm w'orkers coming back from the fields. 

The* next day thev w’ere running on the port tack, hi*nd to the 
northwest, without an iceberg in sight. The wind had (hanged in 
the night and w-as blow'ing now from the scjuthwcst. The captain 
had won out! He had gone far south in search of it, that wind of 
his, so* far as to bump into the ice-fields; but he had hold of it and 
he was taking advantage of it. He had just had the fores’l put up, 
the sail tha*t gives the most speed, and with the least belly, too. 
With that and the tcips’ls, he was butting into the swell in a way 
to send everything po[)ping, keeping his ship heeled over to star- 
board, the rail under water all the time. He was like that, the f)ld 
Man: shilly-shallying, fussy as a customs inspector, feeling his way 

right and left with his boorn like a blind man with his cane, and 

* • • 
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then, when he couldn’t stand it any longer, he’d fall into a fury 
and be ready to smash every thing* to get ahead on the course! 

It didn’t even quiet him down when the leech line of the main 
lower togs’l gave way, and the sail tore into shredS. When the men 
were on deck again, after furling the pieces, he called out. to the 
mate: *‘Get the other watch, to help unbend the sail and bend the 
replacement. As lg>ng as the wind is with us we must profit by it!” 

To unbend and rebend a tops’l in such weather was just about 
as easy as to change the shafts on a cart loaded with gravel when 
it was going downhill. When the work was finished, aftei^six hours 
of struggling with chain^ winches, •yards, and blocks, on a ship 
washed over like a reef, against a wind that was rushing about more 
frantically than a spider at the end of its 'thread, both watches had 
the air of just getting over a sickness. ^ 

"When all’s said and done. I’d rather be in ‘Dt^harque’s’ shoes,” 
declared Ojuret. 

For the apprentice, now as in the early ddys, was staying in bed 
during difiirult times. Only this time he had the excuse of an attack 
of pleurisy, from whicli, at last accounts, it seemed doubtful if he 
would recover. Rolland had twice been on the point of asking nes^s 
of him from the ca})tain, who was taking care of him, but he had 
not done so, and it w'as the cabin boy of whom he made inquir- 
ies. ^ . . 


Mi they sailed un ^owar|J Jie nofihwest again they found them- 
selves once more ^ mng the albatross, an*d when the ship was hove 
to they would fish for them. It was line fishing: they would throw 
out a triangle of coj)pcr to which was attached a ^it of pork rind, 
the whole supported by a cork float; and wdien the greedy creature 
stuck its hooked beak into the triangle, they w'Oiild give a good 
jerk and catch it fast between tw’o of the three sides. Then, my 
eye, it was no easy job to haul a brute over the rail that wjy almost 
as big as a mean billy-goat, but much meaner, and rigged with 
sails like a cutter! The dirty glutton w'ould arch itself up against 
the bulwarks and push at the boat with its enormous webbed feet 
withcnit ever thinking of opening its beak, which w'ould have freed 
it at once; anything was better than letting go of its bite of food! 

Once on the deck (he bird w’as done for, as everybody knows. 
Feet loc) short, wings too long, like the swifts, who can only take 
flight by letting themsclve^ fall. . . . T he creature could only beat 
furiously on the flooring, and all you had to do was keep out of 
the w'av of the snap of its beak, that would have cut off your 
fingei the way you’d break a stick oi candy. • 

rhe men would cut their throat and skin them like rabbits. 
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Then the ship’s cook would marinate the legs and breasts in vinegar 
and fricassee them with onions. It was a tough and greasy mess, 
and it tasted like half-spoiled fish, hut after all it was fresh meatl 

The men used to hang theii catches on a line stretched under 
the c|uartciderk. 1 hey would fasten the live albatross to it by their 
beaks, and that would make a fine display of fowl! It was also a 
distraction to toiture them, to make them swal'ow nails, to pull 
out their “pin feathers’’ and singe their bellies with a match flame. 

“Dirty mean brutes,*’ they would saj'. “They ought to slobber 
before th.v die.’* 

For sailors still know what the rest o'! the world has forgotten, 
that a bird, even the smallest, is a ferocious beast, and that a hen 
is more fierce-c lawed than a tiger. 

One of the a..)atrf)ss flew around the ship two or three times, so 
close that it liia/ed the ^nwer yards, its malevolent eye scrutinizing 
the group of men on the poop, as if it were looking fbr someone 
among them. I hen it began to keep company with the Cwalatre, 
determinedly, sometimes gliding plumb with the yard arms, some- 
t)‘#mes swiftiv cirding the ship. It was blotted out by the daikness, 
but in the moiTiijig they saw it again, flying above the stern; and 
this t)ersisten(e amazed them. 

The ftslieimen aboard threw out their lines. The bird would 
swooj) down in>on the bait, pick it up with diabolic adioiincfss at 
the end ol its beak, and never once let itself be carght between the 
sides of the tnangle. '* • ' 

Gouret, who (ountecl his captures by dozens, h?carne enraged. 

“I’ll bet he’s eaten men’s flesh, that sw'ine,*’ he cried, “to have 
so much slvness in hi'Ti!’’ 

As for Niro! as. he was looking on at the fishing, and his expres- 
sion was strange. “Hiat may be truer than you think,’’ he said, 
with a giggle 

Ily cV'ening there were several of the men who, throwing a side- 
long ghmee at the imfrassive bird, were heard to mutter: “It’s nor a 
natural creatine. . . .“ 

W'hen Rolland took the wheel the next morning, he saw that 
the alb. tross was still tlierc — above the mizzen this time — and then 
he called, in a low vcjice, “.Sir — ’* 

The first mate came up to him. 

“It's this,** said Rolland, in the same undertone, so as not to be 
heard by anyone but Monsieur Monnard, **Ni(olas is sure that the 
albatross has it in for him, that it’s looking for liim.’* 

“Why him, more than anyone else?** 

Rolland hesitated an instant; then, more gravely than ever, he 
explained: . o 
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"He believes that the Condor has sunk. He says he is certain 
that this albatross has eaten some of I'horin's flesh — his old cap- 
tain. And as Thorin had a deadly grudge against him — " 

"I see, '1 said Monsieur Monnard. "You have done right to let 
me know.^* 

He went down to the officers’ <jiiarters, and came back a few 
minutes later witlt a gun in his hand. He took careful aim at the 
bird and fired. 

llie creature crashed do^k’n on the deck in a Hurry of feathers 
and a spatterin- of blood. Tlie men ran up and finished i^off with 
blows of their boat-hook% Then the captain loomed into view, 
startled by the shot. 

"What’s going on?" 

"J will explain it to you," Monsieur Monnard saiej He had come 
back beside the wheel. ^ 

• "You did*right to tvarn me," he repeated. "That proves that you 
have judgment of men, and this is inilispcnsablc if one is to com- 
mand them." 

It was the .second time he had spoken that ivord command. Thei^ 
what was it he had found, to hold him on leash: to dangle an ap- 
pointment as bos’n before him? A job that needed a mouth and 
arms^ just right for a fellow without a soul Rolland looked at the 
mate fixedly. 

"I do not hav^ to command thet^ ,nd I shall not have to," he 
replied curtly. "I fur not ftic^money to i^ay for the schooling." 

"On ‘he contra^^" Nff»nsiciir Monnard answered, "1 believe that 
you can become an officer, later on. but. for that, vou will have to 
get the best of quite a number of things, of winch ih'e lark of money 
is not the most important, ... I should not have spoken to you 
about it if I Iiad not had something definite in mv mind to offer 
sou. 1 have a brolhei, a priest. \/hosc health is not good, and who, 
because of that, has just been assigned to a small parish, ‘Frc^zcl, 
which is (|iiife near Saint-Sylvere. He makes his home with my 
mother. At Saint-Sylvere 1 know the teacher, Tapa’ Rcmy, wdio 
prejiares students for the Hydrographic Institute. I was his pupil. 
There is uo man in the world more worthv of respect. 1 .'fm pre- 
pared to ask my brother to take you as a hoarder: not free of charge, 
you would reimbiii.se him when you had received your officer’s 
commission: this would on^v he an advance. Moreover, if \ou wish, 
you can pav over to him the money you receive for this voyage. 
Welt, put your mind on it: and if vou decide that way we will 
talk it over again. Now right the helml You can*casily see that you 
have got off tl^c coursel” ^ y 


R.O.S. — D 



IX 


IT WAS not until they had passed Chilo^ that they got 
back to good weather. They did not see the land, but they knew 
that with this last island off the coast of Patagonia there would 
be an end to the indentations in the coast line, the breakings and 
choppings that were the work of the southern ocean. From now on 
they would bei>ailing along the steep and arid wall of the Chilean 
coast, and under the Galatce’s keel the ocean beds would he three 
thousand fathoms down, the first deep trenches of ihetPacific. 

The ship was being opened wide, now, to the sun. The doors 
that yesterday were still blocked up were now yawning wide from 
morning to night. The hatches that had been battened down were 
"now free. Everything was still gray with salt, both the ship and 
the men's faces. Together, they were being washed and scraped. 
The men, their faces again bright and happy, were bringing out 
their poor sodden duds of clothes and spreading them on deck. 
They bundled on as much canvas as they could, so as to get up 
the coast as soon as possible; and eve’7 day the captain would draw 
on his chart the longer and longer lines that, stretched out, one 
following after and prolonging the other, toward the north. 

In the fo'c’s|e the men were getting in their whole arrears of 
sleep, without fear ot a sudden night summons to work ship: and 
in the morning when the bos’n came to rouse them he would have 
to drag more than one out of his bunk. When they poured up on 
deck, in clear weather, still blinking their eyes, they would catch 
sight of pink-tinged clouds very high above the eastern horizon. 
Their fixity, and the clarity of their outlines, could leave no room 
for doubt: these were the peaks of the Cordillera of the Andes, 
w'hich were sometimes to be seen over a hundred miles away. 

They passed Valparaiso far out to sea. Rolland had touched there 
on an earlier voyage. He remembered a vast bay, bordered by cliffs 
and naked hills; a dusty town in red and gray; and the cry of the 
little bag-makers — "Hilo! Hilo!" — who were continually begging for 
thread. Their appeal would emerge unceasingly from one ot the 
hatches, or from three at once. It was in the holds that the bags were 
filled with coal to be taken ashore, and these twelve- to fifteen-year- 
old youngsters would sew at ^hem with a speed that kept them al- 
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ways short of thread. For the rest, Valparaiso, like the other ports 
where the sailors did not set foot on land, was merged in his mind 
with the heavy toil of unloading. 

Monsie^ir Monnard, since the day when he had shot the albatross, 
had made no further allusion to his offer of board, for Rolland, with 
his brother the priest. He waited, knowing that suspicion and pride 
were fighting in tfte boy against ambition, repugnance for the life 
of a common seaman, the lure of another sort of existence. Now, 
from the poop, he was observing Rolland, who was gazing at the 
shore. ... • 

There had been coal 9,1 Valparaiso; now there was coal for 
Iquique, to be unloaded in a few days: fifty pounds on his shoulders, 
that would be his portionl And it would weigh all the more heavily 
since the other man, up there on the poop, had planted this im- 
possible hope, in his heart. Rolland threw* an ugly glance at him, 
then went aeliberately up the companionway and accosted the njate. 

have thought over what you said to me the other day, sir, and 
I see that it would not be possible." 

Monsieur Monnard merely raised his eyebrows imp>erceptibly an(4 
waited. ^ 

"First," Rolland went on, "so far as your brother is concerned, I 
must tell you that I have never been very strong for priests." 

The mate gave a slow shake to his head. "That has nothing to do 
with it," he statexl. ^ 

"i^nd then," Ro'i.^nd adffcdf "supposing^your brother would take 
me on credit, ther*? would still be the years at school to pay for, 
after that. It can’t be done." , 

"I have thought of that," said the mate. "Ifc I cowld, I would ad- 
vance you the money myself, but I am not able to do that. The only 
thing is, 1 believe I could get you a loan." 

"I don’t like to go into debt," the sailor muttered. 

"So much the better! You will get out of it more quickly.V 
Rolland’s mistrust was redoubled by hearing him answer back so 
patly like this, like a man who is in a hurry to carry his point. 

"What I should like to know," he said, with a note of defiance in 
his voice, "is how you got the idea of taking an interest in This 
is the third voyage I have made with Captain Le Gac. He has 
never spoken to me about anything like this. And you, in less than 
three months — All the more as I have done nothing to — It isn’t 
as if you could have any feeling of sympathy for me." 

"There is no question of a feeling of sympathy, in this,” Monsieur 
Monnard interrupted coldly. "It is my opinion that you would be 
able to render more service in the chart-house than in the fo’c’sle. It 
is my duty to urge this upoij you, just as it is my diy:y this morning 
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to hoist all the canvas this ship can carry. So there it isl As for the 
captain — perhaps it is because he has known you too long that un- 
pleasant memories keep him from seeing exactly what you can do. 
I, who have only judged you at work and have not had fo trouble 
mvself about your past behavior, may perhaps be able to see you 
more clearly. In any case, you ivill not be indebted to me.” 

Rolland turned red, and that made him loof. strangely young, 
even childlike. 

“It isn’t for you I have been speaking, sir,*' he said. *‘No, it*s just 
the othcK way. I will do whatever you wish.’* 

Monsieur Monnard’s nod legistered Ir^s acceptance of this. 

“Do \oii know what an angle is?** he asked. 

He beckoned him into’ the chart-house and, pencil in hand, began 
to explain the Vay the ship’s bearings w^ere taken. . . . 

When the mate spoke to the captain about his project, at lunch, 
the latter seemed surprised at first; then he said, “Oh, A the fellow 
wants it . . . Rut watch out, when we get to Frisco! I know him: 
going ashore sets him crazy. He’s always all to pieces when he comes 
jback. That is why I have never thought he could be anything better 
than a common seaman. Rut you can always try. . . .** 

It w^as when they were off Taltal, the first nitrate port as they 
came up from the south, that Barquet reappeared on deck, fic was 
so thin and so pale, he bared such long teeth behind such white 
lips in such a pitiful srr»ile, that th y were touched, and they all 
gathered around him. 

“\V*ell, Debarque, you’ve weathered it after all!” 

“We thought- wc’dj lost you! You’ve been making the voyage on 
your back!” 

“Seems you’ve given yourself a double ration, with plciirisyl’* 

“Now you’re going to run straight aheail; all you have to do is 
to get /at, kid!” 

1 hey would have administered all the hearty slaj)s that arc due a 
fonvalesccnt, but they did not dare touch him for h‘ar of knocking 
him down, such a wtairh Jie was, there on the deck. He hmiself, 
veiy hr’j)pv. resjmndcd with little waggings and forwaicl thrusts of 
his head, hut Iiis eyes were searching heyond the circle around him 
and paused when the) fell upon Rolland, who had lemained at one 
side and was a|jparcntly absorl)cd in knotting two lines together. 

Raicjuet gestured to the men to move* a little: the group opened 
u[), and the apprentice, his steps dragging, macle his way toward 
the sailor. Rolland did not look at him at all as he approached, 
but his eficek was (piivcring. 
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Barquet's voice was low and grave, as it had not been before he 
came back from death's door. 

"It was you who saved me. Thank you,” he said. simply. 

Nobody was laughing. Rolland had to swallow twice before he 
could answer: 

"No more I than the others. There were three of us in the 
dinghy.” • 

"It was you who threw the buoy.” 

"Oh, that was just luckl'i 

"You don't want to shake hands with me?” Barquet asked, in the 
same deep voice. • 

As Rolland was silent and did not move, Gouret burst out for 
them all, "Aren’t you going to shake hands with him, damn it? 
You bet you’ll shake hands with him, you mutt!”^ 

And he flung himself upon them, caugliit hold of them, pushed 
them against one another. 

"You’re going to put your arms around him, that kid!” he roared 
at Rolland. "Perhaps you think he hasn’t deserved it, eh?” 

And it was because he felt that Barquet had, indeed, deserved it-^ 
but how, and why? — that Rolland finally put his girnts around him 
and touched his check to his. 

When the Calai^e drew closer to the roast, after parsing Tocopilla, 
the winds died tlown The ship dragged its way for eight days, 
along gigantic cliff n/alis, dbeP rocks calcified by the burning sun. 
Guano was spread 'out on them in wide patches, like veneer. Mon- 
sieur Monnard was teaching Rolland how to pick up the sligluest 
indentations in the cliffs, the beaches where t*ie green waves of the 
Pacific were rolling in with their thunder or where a few tumble- 
down Chilean hovels were squatting on a tongue of sand at the foot 
of the precipitous hill. 

At last, at the base of a high chain of steep and rugged inoTintains 
whose recesses were sometimes like rough sketches of gigantic ele- 
phants' foreheads and trunks, they caught sight of a low flat town, 
all its lines horizontal c.vcept for the upward tlirust of a slender 
church tower. This was Iquique, crushed under the mass# of the 
Taracapa. The roadstead, level and with a more lirilliant sheen than 
an iceberg, was full of ships drawn up in strict ranks. Their bare 
masts were standing up like a dead forest: All tliai wgs possible, it 
seemed, in the lunar ariditf of this coast where not a lichen, not an 
insect, could live. It was only men that could subsist here in the 
chemical sterility of the sulphates, the chloride}, the nitrates, and 
could draw riches from it. Old Toublanc, who, just once in his life, 
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had climbed up to the nitrate pampa, remembered the astonishment 
with which he had seen the belies of dead mules, dried by the salts 
and still standing upright, all black on the white soil. . . . On the 
metallic surface of the harbor waters, pot-bellied barges and little 
square-sailed Spanish boats were crawling along between the sailing- 
ships, and were bringing them this dust which they had come all 
this way to seek, through the hurricanes of Cape Horn. 

In the early morning, the tug took the GalaUe in tow and con- 
ducted it to the third row of ships, reckoning from the sea, and to 
the third place as reckoned from the town. The ship was moored 
there broadside on, with two anchors forward and a spring at the 
stern; and then the unloading of coal began. 

On the Galatee this was still done by hand winches; four men to 
heave at the capstan, one on the platform-deck to sling the gantline, 
another to turn the toggle on the pin and pay out; in the hold, eight 
men- would be filling the bags. 

They would begin at six in the morning, work until noon, take an 
hour off for lunch. Then the bos*n would call out, “Every man to 
viis posti*' and they would not stop work again until six in the 
evening. Then tlys deck had to be watered and swabbed. At night, 
each of them still had to stand watch for an hour. 

After the waterlogged inferno of the Horn, there was now the 
aridity of the £lesert, the coal dust that burned a man’s eyes and 
throat, mixed with this ash ofi. saltpeter that one breathed in the 
scorched air. When the b^ll struck the end of -the day’s work, they 
would flop down on deck, as black as demons, and invoke the night, 
with the sudden freshness that descended on them from the savage 
mountain. 

The sea gulls would fall silent, at the same time as the creaking 
winches and the shouting men. Only a few seals out hunting would 
be splashing along by the boat, and the plaintive voices of penguins 
fringed the bay like the croaking of frogs around the rim of a 
pond. Suddenly a song would rise from some ship’s fo’c’sle, rounded 
out by the echo from the mountain, and, clear and powerful, would 
reach even the vessels that were farthest away: 

"*When darkness falls on the waste land, . . 

In the bow of another ship another singer would answer, and the 
men, stretched out on the decks, would listen with a mournful 
pleasure until some facetious fellow somewhere would break in with 
a ribald ditty whic|i would bring them back to reality, still numbed 
as they were by dream. 
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**Boatmen, to the boatsi" 

Every evening, after work, the bos'n would call out the order, and 
Rolland and Gouret, who would have eaten before the others, would 
go off in the dinghy. It was Monsieur Monnard who had named them 
as boatmen. As for the captain, he was spending almost all of every 
day on land, with the agents and brokers, not to mention the short 
stops in pleasant tiooks with fellow-captains. 

Halfway between the ship and the landing-stage, the boatmen 
would have to pass between a line of reefs and a pyramid of rocks 
cut into sharp ridges. The channel was so narrow that orf entering 
it, well in the middle, on# could touch the rock on each side with 
one*s oars. On these rocks pelicans, nibbled at by lice and gorged 
with fish, would be sleeping with their heads tucked under their 
wings; not one would budge as the boats went by.^Sometimes the 
men would^step ashore on their domain, to amuse themselves by 
kicking them on the behind and making them scamper; but they 
never killed one of them, for their flesh was tough and they were 
under police protection. They were the scavengers of the harbor, as 
the black vultures were of the town. % 

When the swell from the open sea reached th#j roadstead, aug- 
mented by one of those tidal waves that the Pacific so often belches 
fortl^ the bar of Iquique became dangerous. But it kept its cadence, 
like a clock or the revolving gleam of a lighthouse: tjjree waves, one 
space; three wavft, one space. And the boatmen would pull hard on 
the oars, then, so as to go tlftoflgh in the calm between the onrushes 
of the breakers and not be overtaken by the charges already surging 
upon them from tyelund. Rolland and Gouret, who had beeni se- 
lected because they were at once strong and Willful, were clever at 
this sport. 1 hen when the bar was crossed, they had only to row 
calmly through the seething water, which, however, very quickly 
quieted down. 

Captain Le Gac, just as punctual as the bar itself, in his t.fn duck 
suit and straw hat, would be waiting for them at the landing-stage, 
which was built in tiers like an amphitheater and covered with red 
sheet-iron. When the dinghy came alongside, he would inspect both 
the men and the boat with the same keen glance. It was for him, Le 
Gac, to stand woi thy comparison with the captains of the great four- 
masters of the Hordes Company and the fine clippers of the Laietz 
firm. 

These captains, indeed, ^ould come ashore and go away again in 
elegant lifeboats with four oars, which sped through the water like 
arrows under tliC long rhythmic stroke of the strapping fellows who 
were rowing. Automatically, when two boats found themselves 
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abreast, they would race, and the Galatee*s dinghy, though weighed 
down at the stern bv the captain’s eighty-seven kilos, would often 
ride out the frisky liteboats. 

The skipper, who would have been running around alK day wdth 
varying success, visiting his agents or his supply men, would ring 
changes on afTabilitv when he came on the boat. On bad days, he 
commented onlv uj)on failures. One evening whdn a C;erman boat, 
manned by four blond Tlerculeses. shot past them witli no answering 
exertion trom liis own men, he groaned bitter Iv tliat he was in the 
hands ot bunglers who let eveivbody in the roadstead get ahead of 
them. Comet went as i -.'d as a' live coal awd muttered, “It there tvere 
a double ratirrn ol grog once in a while at the end ol the trip, that 
might make (Uir arms stronger!” 

RoIIaml did not utter a wrrrd. 

Sime his emnersatio:*! with Monsieur \fonn<nd, he Iiad found 
himself consianth embanassed by being, so to speak, sandwidied 
between the lo’cMc and the (hart-house. He stdl belonged to the 
one. but be IkkI already been singled out loi flic otlier. T he day 
ftbelore, for instance, big Moibec(|ne had asserted that with these 
duds of boatnurj, there was no dangei ol the Piuo ii|)s(*tting any- 
one’s stomach. On all ships, in spite of the thund(‘rous bl.isls of the 
captains, the Ix^atmen — the only ones whcj could go ashoic* — b’ould 
bring back suy[)lies lor their ships. J his time, .igain, Rolland had 
made no reply. He h.id merclvoeaten more slow Iv,- watching lor the 
first allusion iliat would, permit him u) get up and raise a row. 
But nothing had lol lowed, except a long and oppicssivc silence. 

Rolland knew, liom having seen it elsewhere, what it cost to be 
marked c)ut for attenion by an officer, to be set a[)ait fiom the 
otheis, not to join any Icmgei in the chorus ol tlieir complaints and 
criticisms. One came vciy (piickly, so, to he regarded as a lickspittle 
and a (limber; and then a void would ojren around the tuincoal. He 
vsas w'aiting lor that vend and hoping for it, since he had made his 
choice. He would dri\c hack the words with blows ol lus fists as 
soon as they w^erc spcjkeii; hut that was known, and the chances were 
that they would uc;t he sj>oken at all. . . . 

It w’i s the working houis that he liked best now*. He was expend- 
ing ufiori them that easy activity which one brings to tasks of wbidi 
one knows one must soon let go. He was endlessly r(‘[)ealing to him- 
self what the mate had said to him, .ind, lioni a distame, his 
tlujiighis were revolving ab(jut that ne\* life to which the way had 
just been opened up. 

Monsieur Moniiard, Iiow^evcr, had not spoken to him since the 
ship came into the roadstead. Rolland knew in advance that on the 
return voyage /he mate wou J be Iiarder on him than on anyone 



else, that he would demand of him twice as much as he asked of 
the rest. That was in the natural order of things, and all intelli- 
gent officers acted jn the same way when they wished to push a 
young ma«, so as to outweigh the mistrust of the crew. As for the 
captain, he continued lo behave as if he knew nothing. Only ‘Mon- 
sieur Guc/ennec, the second mate, would talk to Rolland, when 
the sailors were not aiound to hear him, more freely than to the 
others, a little as if he were talking to a future colleague. 

If tlie crew never set foot* on land, the officers did, generally on 
Sunday. Before re-embarking at the wharf they would tell eJIch other 
about the day’s joy-rides. Sometimes it would be a trip on the 
“cabbage stand,’’ as they had nicknamed the little steamer w'hich 
brought supplies of fresh vegetables and fruit, and even fresh water, 
to the desert of Iquicpie and its treeless plain. I'he officers would 
try to buy (patches of vegetables, which th^ would divide among 
themselves. They were not always successful: but on the other hand 
they had all they w’nnted to drink on the steamboat. And, again, 
there were stopo\ers in all the dusty little cafes and other resorts of 
the town, the good little nooks pointed out by the skippers long sincei^ 
notably Mother Valet v’s, the lefu^nim peccat(9)nnn, with the 
Chilean gills who had nothing in their heads except their eyes, 
but \.*hat e>es! 

The boatmen, , attending on their officers, would •listen without 
seemhig to. T hey did not to strain their cats, moreover, be- 

cause the welhwaimed voices rang out loutfty over the landing-stage. 
Through these ret • iL, Rolland would enter the forbidden city, 
go to the Place Candell and into its shuttered^cafes — La Grandma, 
El Triunfo. He would follow the officers, on streetcar:* drawn by 
mules, thiough the stiaight streets with their wooden houses so often 
shaken by eaith(|uakcs — the Calle de Bolivar, the .Avenida Cavancha 
— bordeied by sciawny jialm trees like whiskbrooms plai>tcd in 
cement pots filled wiih made earth. And he would listen with a 
trantpiil ear to the captains rctouiuing the j)lcasures of the day: it 
was a bill-of-faie which one could reail wiihout im|)atience, because 
one knew one’s turn was coming, to be served. ... • 

The Galatce was only unloading coal at Iquique; it did not have 
to take on a (arg(» ol saltpeier, like most of the other vessels in the 
roads. Captain l.e Chat’s ll. tee-master was to make its way in ballast 
from Tquiqiic to San KrancRco to load its cargo of grain there. 

The ship’s bell rang next evening at nightfall, and immediately 
the “Southern Choss’’ rose at the fores’l stay: twQ red lanterns, two 
white lanterns, fastened to spokes of|^he capstan in the form of a 
cross. * • 
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"Good luck and a good voyage to the captain of the Antonin, his 
officers and his crew! Hip, hip, hurrah!" 

The men of the Galatee were calling out in chorus, all turned 
toward the Antonin, the ship farthest away in the first row. Their 
colleague’s bell answered at once, and the good wishes shouted by 
its crew reached the Galatee clearly, in spite of the distance, above 
the booming of the bar that sent its waves breaking without cessa- 
tion on the reefs and the sandy shore. These angelus ringings of 
bells and these shouts were carried fran one end of the roadstead 
to the ot'ner on the echoing night air; and the mountain wall behind 
the city was an amplifier for their resorfiince. 

After the Antonin it was the turn of an English boat, then another 
French four-master from the Bordes Company, then a German craft, 
to respond to their bell and their shouts. It was like the versicles and 
responses of vast complines sent back and forth from ship to ship, 
under the twinkling of the stars that shone so close above them. 
Rolland and Gouret, on their last trip ashore, had left the Galatee 
earlier than usual and had passed between the rows of vessels, 
^picking up their names and calling out to them, at the same time, 
that this evening they would be bidding them farewell. Thus 
Rolland found himself quite naturally the leader of the choir. With 
a piece of paper in his hand, he was leaning down to read, by the 
glimmer of a lantern, the name of each ship to be saluted. . , . 

"To the Emilie, the Margaret, the Faithful, to the Reine Blanche, 
to the Gerda — " ‘ » 

French, English, German, they would all answer in the same spirit, 
birt the last-named more as a single voice. 

That night, when' it was his turn to be on watch and he was 
alone, standing guard over the ship, Rolland went to haul a crate 
of oranges out from under a coil of rope. He had smuggled it on 
the dock the evening before and had brought it aboard in the 
dinghy with the provisions the captain liad had loaded on the ship. 
He groped his way to Barquet’s cabin, where the apprentice was fast 
asleep, put the crate down beside the bunk, and tapped the boy on 
the shoulder. Barquet gave a start and sat up, bewildered. 

"It’i oranges," Rolland said. "They’ie for you. Hide them." 

I'hen, without waiting for the other to understand what he was 


talking about, he went back on deck. 

It was neither remorse nor compassion that had impelled him, he 
thought; it was only that he continue^! to feel responsible for the 
boy. If he had caught his death of cold, it would always have been 
for having obeyed him, Rolland; and that put the sailor under an 


obligation, created a duty. 






The next morning the other captains, Le Gac's friends, came td* 
empty a glass of champagne on the Galatee just before it sailed. 
After a last wish for a good voyage, and as they were about to pull 
away in thfcir boats, several of them kissed Le Gac on both his heavy 
cheeks: the Frenchman takes pleasure in being expansive whdn he 
is far from home. ^ 

When the tug had towed the GalaUe out of the roadstead, when 
they had passed the line of ships where the men on the decks inter- 
rupted their scrubbing for a last friendly gesture, Barquet appeared 
on deck. They were finishing putting on sail. He waited for Rolland, 
therefore, at the foot of tire mainmast. 

**It was you, last night?" he murmured. "I recognized you by 
your voice. Nobody had thought of such a thing. . . ." 

“It*s just because nobody had thought of it that it was up to me," 
Rolland replied crossly. "If you have nothhig fresh to eat, you’re 
going to be in a bad way again; and you’ll have cracked up before 
Frisco. There’s not a whole lot left of you to lose. Where did you 
put them?" 

"In my box, under my clothes." 

"And the crate?" 

"But they are in the crate." 

RoUand raised his eyes to heaven, as if to call it to witness to such 
obtuseness. • 

"It« didn’t occur to you that they •would take up less room and 
keep better if you ftuck tflem in ;*iTion^ your shirts? Well, run 
along and put them tfiere. -And then break up the crate into little 
pieces that you can put in your pockets and heave overboard when 
the captain’s looking somewhere else. You get%ne?’’ 

As Barquet was trotting off obediently, he called him back: 

"And then don’t go leaving the skins lying around. . . . And 
start with the ripest ones." 

The young man paused, made a movement as if he would grasp 
the other’s hand, and gazed at him with eyes all imbued with grati- 
tude and friendliness. Rolland encountered this look, and his own 
face hardened. He clenched his teeth. This was what he hated, what 
he scorned, more than anything else in the world I A man, a woman, 
who fastened onto you when you didn't want him, or her. . . . He 
had thrust away with a blow of his fist, just like that, hands which 
were reaching out to seize him. . . . 

"Clear outi" he commanfled, in that low voice that everyone on 
board knew, and that was a forewarning of one of his terrible rages. 
"You make me sicki More than ever. . . . Get oyt of my sightl" 
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X 


WHEELED around several times, his arms whipping 
the darkness, before he fell, head first, ofi something hard and cold. 
There was a clangor of bells in his brain and then, at once, the band, 
the mechanical piano, the troml)ones with tlieir long-drawn-out 
moanings, the horns* excited cries. Lying prone, his cheek against 
another cheek of chill)»stone, he thought he had drea^med all this 
that was bursting out of his whirling head: the red plush settee where 
he had been sitting between tw'o girls, a Spanish girl made out of 
rolls of pink flesh, and a tall muscular German. No, no French girls: 
^ever any French girls for him, except in France. . . . 1'hat would 
be as if one aiuhored in the roadstead among foreigners with a 
fouled and worthless boat, a boat one would have brought from so 
far away just to show that it was fouled and wortliless, to, have 
people say, a Ftench boat, and it’s no good.” No, that was im- 
possible. <7 

Well then, this band?' The coarse mechanical piano? I'he girls’ 
sour-smelling diesses were whirling above him now with motlings of 
light, blue and red, on their bare shoulders. Since he was lying here, 
it must i)C that he h:iU got into a fight again and had been drinking. 
Why? How? There had been glasses of beer in the story, great thick 
glasses with faceted stir faces. Faceted surfaces, yes, he was sure of 
those; he was still seeing the play of the shifting light on the heavy 
cuttings of the glass. 

He continued to lie there on his side without trying to get up, be- 
catise at the moment nothing was working except his head, at the 
end of a leaden body. All his effort was (onceniraled there, inside 
him, tb get his bearings, to remember, to understand. 

The wind was dead now\ 

A wave of memories lilted him np, but without bringing him 
to a plate where he could get a foothold, where he could at last 
understand where he was, why he was' there, what was h:ip|)ening 
and what had happened to him. Bonito. . . . Yes, he had made the 
bonito jump, even, some doradc, and big ones! Even some stpiid. . . . 
Fine weather, smooth .sea. . . . And Gouret coming ( hitter ing dowm 
from the inast<and crying, “Sea serpent off the port bowl” 
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A head stretching up, a head of a conger eel cross-bred with a 
seal, the si/e of two hogsheads, twenty to thirty feet of black body 
out of the water and falling back with a terrific splash. . . . Was 
he dreaming that, too? That He had seen the Sea Serpent off the 
coast of Mexico? No, because Barquet, all his yellow teeth showing, 
had shrieked, “Sea Ser— I” 

Barquet! Good (Sod, Barquet! Rolland raised himself on his fore- 
arm and looked straight ahead of him with eyes that were beginning 
to see. • 

Paving-stones were slipping away, there in front of him. They still 
seemed to be moving betvfcen their curbings, but they really were 
paving-stones, gleaming from a recent rain. Then it was in a street 
that he had keeled over. But it was only a moment that his mind 
stayed there: he was back now on the deck of the Gafalee, alongside 
of Gu^zennec, the second mate. It was not hk watch, and he was tak- 
ing advantage of that to look out at the approach to San Francisco. 
He had never seen San Francisco. The only place he knew in this 
part of the world was Portland. Oregon, with its Columbia River, 
a mournful stream with pine forests along its banks and with it% 
mechanized salmon fisheries. He had seen thciii, those salmon, 
swallowed up between the reed fences that narrowed down around 
them, and flung them on a great overshot wheel; the wheel would 
pick them up and deposit them on a platform, w^ere they were 
scoofjed in helter-skelter. That's how# man runs aground, even when 
he believes himself •to be %uffe of bis course. . . . But it wasn't 
the salmon this bus 'ness had to do with. He was losing his way, 
running after then.. It was the deck he must get back to, beside ^he 
second mate. • 

The point was that Gui'^/ennec had already been to Frisco, when 
he was an apprentice. In his quality as officer he had taken it into 
his head — he, as well as Monnard — to have a hand in Rolland's 
education, and now, like a .school teacher, he was explaining the 
coast to him, and the roadstead, and the port. That cut in the hill 
was the Golden Gate. You might say it was narrow, that Golden 
Gate, but it was actually a wide and deep passage. To the north, 
there, was the Punta Bonita, and to the south Point Lohos# where 
the water was alive with sea calves. In the north, again, was the 
mouth of the .Sacramento River. And ilic roadstead, one of the most 
beautiful in the world, w:.s furrowed through with Icrry-hoats from 
which the American girls, A poised as statues in the public squares, 
would wave tlieir handkerchiefs to you in greeting. They would 
anchor just off the city itself, a niagnificent city on the flank of 
a* hill, lighted throughout with clei^ricity. It was intersected by 
Market Street^ with its buildings, iS, carriages, it| policemen in 
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green uniforms, its Hotel San Francisco, where the captains went 
to lunch. . . . 

From Market Street Gu^zennec now slipped over to the right, into 
Pine Street and Bush Street, the “red light district." Therft were far 
too many French girls in the houses there. He himself hadn’t felt 
that he must speak English; French was enough. And he concluded 
with what was certainly true: “In France we to extremes: we 
export the best and the worst — missionaries and tarts." 

It was at this moment — yes, at this very moment — that someone 
spoke behind them: “Do you know where the hospital is. Monsieur 
Guezennec?" ' i 

They turned around, struck dumb with astonishment. It was 
Barquet — a Barquet lost in his big overcoat, thin as a strand of 
hemp and yellbw as rancid pork fat — who was asking the question. 
There seemed to be nothing in his head but eyes; but they were 
eyes that were alight with joy. The Old Man had decided to put 
him ashore, to bundle him into the hospital; infusions and concoc- 
tions were awaiting him, and he was fair licking his lips in anticipa- 
tion. . . . 

Guezennec, wl]p had recovered his aplomb, and who never lost an 
opportunity to pull Barquet’s leg, answered, after a pause: “The 
hospital? It’s in Chinatown. They’ll feed you turtle cooked in tar 
water, pepper preserves, and penguins* eggs ready to hatch out, all 
on lacquer trays. In a week ths^ will have made a new man of youl" 

He walked off. Barquet laughed. ' ' •. 

Then he came up so close that he was breathing his sick breath 
rigjit under Rolland’s nose and, quite serenely, he said unbearably 
dreadful things to him, things that were resounding so loudly now 
at the bottom of the pit into which he had fallen that for several 
moments he did not even hear the pounding of the mechanical 
organ any more. 

“There is something I want to say to you. ... I know that you 
would like to become an officer. As soon as I am at home again, I 
will speak about it to Papa. He will attend to everything. Oh. that 
is the least he ran do!" 

Rolbnd had gripped the rail with both hands, his nails boring 
into the wood. When he turned around Barquet had vanished, 
tactfully, his errand done. . . . 

So, then, that was why he was here, on his knees on the Bush Street 
pavement; that was why he had drunk many wliiskies just now — 
one after the other — that the big German girl, lolling back on the 
settee, had counted them. **Acht, neun, zehn . . ." Then she had 
stopped counting, because at the next table they had just made note 
of the last one gnd were laugHung over j,t: 
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As for himself, he hadn’t counted either; he hadn’t counted how 
many there were of them, those sailors from the Laietz boat who were 
guzzling their beer while they made fun of him. He had sprung at 
their beer^glasses, seized one in* each hand, and brought them down 
on two of the fellows’ heads. Then he, in turn, had staggered, the 
nape of his neck struck by a fist blow that stunned him like the blow 
of a hammer. He Ited a momentary sense of two gigantic Negroes in 
the group that was beating him on the head; it was they who had 
taken hold of him and thrown him out on this street, where he was 
now pulling himself up from the sidewalk. • 

He passed his hand ov«r his head*, hair soaked with blood, as 
always after a fight, blood that was running down into his ear; an 
atrocious pain that shot through his head whenever he moved it, 
and the whisky that was still throbbing against his tftnples in great 
muffled beats like the blows of a rubber tryncheon. 

• In spite 8f everything, pride was awakening again within him, 
a somber satisfaction was warming his spirit anew. Wasn’t that once 
more enough for him, to be an ordinary able seaman? That he was 
and that he would remain, all through his rotten life, rather thaij^ 
owe one mouthful of bread to that little hunk o^ stable-litter that 
he would have been ashamed to be seen speaking to in the street, 
a misbegotten runt to whom Monnard — another fine stinker, that 
oneI~had gone begging for bits of cash for him, for him, Rollandl 
His “loan” — so that was iti To toujh Barquet’s fatfier for money, 
make him pay for t|}e rescue his son. i^nd as soon as he was an 
officer, the other, that young skmned animal, would be coming to 
look at him with ,.ie eyes of a dead eel and bleat, “You owe it to 
me. . . Good God in heaven, what did t||ey take him for, the 
lot of them? 

He was standing up, by this time, holding himself upright. 
Strength was slowly returning, flowing through him again. He 
looked at the door he had been tossed out of: it was yellow^ thick, 
studded with heavy nails; one of those doors that close on life. . . . 
Savagely, he flung liimself at it, struck it with all his force, kicked it, 
while the Salvation Army band, on fixed post in these streets of 
sinners, attacked Hymn Number Ten with all its brasses: “I^ineveh 
and Babylon, tremble before the Lord.” 

“How many have you, Robert?” 

“Four.” • 

“And you, Le Gac?” 

“Two.” 

“Well, I have five,” declared Captain Rozier, of Ihe Duchesse Anne. 
“So I win. Then we’ll go ayd get thlm?” 
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It was Monday inorninj^, and cvci^' Monday tlie captains of the 
ocean-going ships would become anxious about retrieving the men 
who had not come back aboardship Sunday night. This was ordi- 
narily easy, for in San Francisco the drunks, like others, were c]uickly 
centralized. Thiough the main ihoroughfaies, alieady feverishly 
active, the three colleagues went, therefore, to jiolice hcathpiartcrs, 
where the cop* on sentry duty stopped them. C'ajUain Robert ex- 
plained. in English, that they had come to identily their seamen 
and, if ihev so decided, j)ut uf> the bond retpiired to lice them. 

“VcrVfWell.” 

An elevator took them to tlie eighth Coor of the building. There 
another policeman, this one with gold stripes from cuff to elbow, 
conducted them to the "Lions’ Den." 

7’his was a<v.ist rotunda suriounded with iron bars, a circular 
cage in whirh the men )\ere spontaneouslv adopting the attitudes of 
captive beasts. And a|)|)alling animal odors, as from A badly kept 
cage, were aiising from the "den.” 

There were all sorts here: ragged hoboes, glassy-eved, their lifeless 
^a(es siampetl with the tenible Ameiican abatement that can suck 
a man's soul froin lu\ bodv, df»wn to the last trace: and gay roisterers 
in dress suits aiul rapes lined with white satin, picked up by the 
cops with the same impartial inditlereufc because they weie drunk 
like the rest. But the sailots were spen'ally numerous, ftoin all the 
ships, from airVountries. And ymong them there would be a sudden 
eddy of mo\ement, and the shuflle oS n elbo,)ving their w'ay to the 
railing, when the c.iptains came in and were rc(ogni/cd. At once, 
hoatse voicc^s w’ould c.j11 out: 

"This way, (.ap’n!„Heic I am, (^ap’n!” 

Ro/ier was the fust to sj)ot one fit his men, a fellow' with one 
empurjded eye entirelv dosed, who addressed him with an amiable 
and toothless '•mile: ",Mc, Cap’n!” 

"No*” 

And Ro/ier walked on, while the sailor shot a murderous look 
at liim out of the one eve he had left and then stepped back, mut- 
tering imprefations on the lous\ captains who would let their good 
guys t|pwn. and whom tliey would let down — <ind howd — wlien 
their turn (ame. . . . 

Release from the Lions’ Den was, in fact, a matter of selection. 
To free a prisoner on llie spot, a "guaiantec” of two dollars must 
be paid. FT>r the really "good gu>s,” th/j taplains would make the 
payment and then subtract the amount from their fifty francs (- a 
month. But th<oe wete some who were better left to stew in their 

• The word in llie r>ri^Mi.il I'rcyrh manuscript. Tr. 

t Approx iin a ul^ ten doll.irs. TrJ# 
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own juices. These, the old offenders, the insubordinates, the big- 
mouths, the shirkers, the captains would leave to the magistrate, 
who would come by in the afternoon to clear out the lot. They 
would be let off with three days in the Martinez prison, three days 
on a diet of spoiled rice, after which they would be off. to the 
steward’s quarters at a gallop. 

As for I.e Gaep he was hailed by Morbecque, but a Morberque 
who had got himself up very strangely. He had had bis hair clipped 
close on the right siclc of his head and, by way of balance, had had 
his mustache shaved off on the left side. Robert and gozicr had 
already paused in contemplation of this spectacle, and as he was 
not one of their men they were frankly finding him amusing. His 
sailor's success cheered up the skipper, and he made a sign to the 
cop who accompanied them: he was disposed to b^il out this one! 

It was only after some searching that h^ caught sight of Rolland, 
standing at the back with his hands in his pockets, looking at him. 
In his turn. Captain Le Gac fixed upon Monnard’s protc^g^, re- 
lapsed now into debauchery, a ga/e which was at once reproachful 
and satisfied. He hud given the mate enough warning that as sojjn 
as the fellow set foot on land he would beconje again the head- 
strong incorrigible, the brawler, that he had always been; a man 
w’hom three glasses of pisco or whisky \vould transform into a bat- 
tcring-ram. And this was what the mate wanted to make an officer 
out of! The id^a had never come^to him, Le Gac, and for good 
reaftn! , • • ^ 

He was about to say this, i-i no uncertain voice, to the person 
concerned, when Rolland smiled a smile of such sheer insolence 
that the cajitain’s thick lips moved up an4l down as if he were 
chewing on tough grass. He controlled himself before the others, 
however, and lowering his massive head, turned bis back. 

It was not until five days later, around ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, that Rolland returned to his ship. Everyone was hard cu work. 
The Galatee, half unballasted, was standing high in the water. The 
carpenter and a sailor were on a punt moored along the hull, 
scraping it as far as they could reach because the ship had been 
fouled in the warm seas. She was plastered with thick ayd close- 
clinging sea-weeds, and that cut down her speed. Others of the crew 
were chipping at the surface of the hull and putting on red lead. 
In the ship, down below, they were finishing work on the “gran- 
ary,” a double inside hoW made of boards covered with sacking, 
in which the cargo of grain was to be stored. Already, they were 
setting up the moving belt which was to bring in the first bags. 

Rolland slipped across the gangulank without deigning to see 
any of this activity and weijt straighttto the crew’s (quarters, deserted 
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at this hour. He came out five minutes later dragging his bag, that 
big black canvas bag, so crammed full that it came up above his 
middle. The bag, to a sailor, is so much a part of the man that to 
throw it over his shoulder as he was now doing and carry ^t toward 
the gangplank, in broad daylight and in sight of all the crew — 
who had stopped dead in their work and were watching him — that 
was to say to their face, to all of them, “1 am derf-erting." 

“Where are you going?” 

The first mate had come up with his customary measured gait, 
his hands behind his back. He challenged the rebel in his every- 
day voice, without even a lift of his hty vy eyelids; and Rolland, 
stopped for a moment, did not find his eyes as he answered, "I’m 
going where I please.” 

He started ou again, at the very moment when Monsieur Mon- 
nard was making a swilr gesture, with his chin, to the bos'n. 

The bos'n of a sailing ship — the crew-master — must always be a 
man who can pull off two things at the same time: one with each 
hand. Hervic knew how to do that. He knew also, as the captain 
(^*.d, that Rolland lost his head completely on contact with the land. 
And in the deptf;s of his heart he was not sorry that the mate's 
protdge should have got himself in wrong. He flung himself upon 
Rolland, encircled him with his muscular arms and, with a hard 
pull, yanked him off his feet. 

“To the sail locker,” Monsieur Monnard ordered. 

Hervic threw him there through tl.'e <*pen hatchway, and at once 
fastened it down on his head, with the bolt pushed across. 

“All right, bos’n, we’ll leave him to calm down.” 

Then the mate cal’ed Gouret and pointed to the sailor's bag, 
that had rolled across the deck. ‘T ake that to the saloon.” 

Monsieur Monnard himself remained standing beside the closed- 
up sail locker. First there shook and sounded from it the leaps and 
bounds of a wild creature fallen into a trap, thrusts of shoulder 
and back that made the timbers ticmble. Then came the abusive 
language, spewed out by the mouthful, coming up through the 
heavy hatches; but these were only insults, with nothing in them 
that co ild tell the officer what he wanted to know. 

The captain, as usual, returned to the ship for luncheon. 

“Well, it seems your pupil has come back?” he said. “Do you want 
my opinion? You can shut him up forever, you won't keep him 
from getting himself shanghaied, since that is what he wants.” 

And Le Gac seized this opportunity to set forth his theory of 
shanghaiing. In the beginning he, like everyone else, had been all 
against those “dealers in men” who would skim the cream off his 
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crews. He had sometimes made them pay dear, in "blood money,” 
the dollars they would cash in on as a shipping bonus when, hav- 
ing stolen a man irom his ship, they would sell him again to an- 
other vesgel. ' 

Monsieur Monnard was listening with only one ear. He, too, 
knew the shanghaiers. It he was absolutely certain that Rolland, 
at the very instanf when he had stopped him, had been on his way 
to fling himself right into the arms of a trader in men, he was just 
as sure that the sailor hack not bitten at any of the shanghaiers’ 
usual baits. In his case there was no drugged beer, no niglit escape 
from the bow of the shiptln a rowbdat with muffled oars; nor had 
he any fear here of one of those dens in which they lock up a man 
and stupefy him with alcohol so as to throw him, dead drunk, 
onto the deck of a boat as it is leaving. There was n8t even the lure 
of America and its placer mines. A sailor^ such as this man was, 
does not dTeam of digging in the earth, even to find gold there. 
Rolland was leaving in broad daylight. He wanted to change ships 
at any price, because he had suddenly conceived a hatred of the 
one he was on. Why? At that point, the mate became lost in coik 
jecture. , 

In the afternoon, on the wharf, he noticed a well-got-up fellow 
in a light suit, with a panama hat pushed back on his head. The 
man’ never stopped smoking his cigar as he scrutinized the GalatSe, 
and attentively examined the mei% who were at work there. Ac- 
customed to seeingi every^iiffg without ^seeming to look at any- 
thing, the mate tork care to ignore the inquisitive stranger, who, 
after an hour on watch and inspection, took himself off without 
having identified the man he was looking forf among the crew. 

It was only then that Monsieur Monnard had the door to the 
sail locker unbolted. 

When he had the hatch raised, something long and white shot 
up in his face, a sort of soft fusee, like a strip of fabric. It was so 
unexpected that he took a step backward. At his feet there now 
lay a piece of canvas carefully cut to ribbons. And the mate was 
seized with a veritable terror: he had shut the man up in the sail 
locker without taking away his knifel All the ship’s sails,* all the 
rolls of canvas, must be in shreds. ... A monstrous vengeance, 
whose very enormity must have fascinated the rebel. . . . 

"Don’t make such a fa^e about it! There’s no more to come, and 
it’s an old piecel” • 

The jeering voice rang out in the depths of the dark hole and 
was amplified by the sound-box created by the hollow holds that 
surrounded the locker. The mate went red to the roots of his scanty 
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hair. The men saw him lean over, fists clenched, as if drawn by the 
cavity below. 

He’s going to jump down and kill him, they all thought. 

Rolland, watching from beneath w'ith upraised head, thought so 
too, tor the face strained toward him was terrible. He did not stir 
a step, but he unconsciously drew his head and shoulders back a 
little, and that prevented, for both of them, a clash that might have 
been seiioiis. Monnard felt that he had come out on top in this 
confrontation, and he was strong enoug)!i to be satisfied with that. 
He took ft backward step, drew a deep breath and then, turning 
around, he went down the ladder, openetf the sail-locker door wide, 
and couiuianded: “Come outl“ 

Rolland obeyed, but he kept to one side, on guard, ready for 
attack. As the stage of physical blows had definitely been passed, 
Monsieur Monnard felt •scornful of the seaman’s failur^ to realize 
this, rand that completed the restoration of his own calm. 

He led the prisoner into the saloon, a room furnished with a 
sofa in imitation leather, a built-in chest of drawers, and a square 
oUnter table fastened down and covered with a red cloth. Rolland 
threw a glance, ai he came in, at his bag standing upright in a 
corner. The mate took up once more that eternal pacing back and 
forth which, since Dunkerque, he had carried on in every p^t of 
this ship wherQ he had never been seen sitting down. 

“Why should you want to lc#ve the ship?” * ^ 

The voice was again lei/el, unassaiTab^e. Rolf^ind looked at him, 
impressed. He iiad expected that the anger controlled before the 
men would burst out in this well-closed room. That was the regular 
thing, when the ollicc*.'s had an account to settle with a sailor: to 
shut themselves up with him, like this, with no witnesses. He was 
himself flatienefl out, now, by the swift mastery of that fury which 
had blazed with the arrested desire for murder in the thunderbolts 
of the niate’s eyes, just a few moments ago. 

He was seared by shame, in ajjpearing, to this man so perfectly 
master of hiniselt, nothing but an elemental brute irresistibly im- 
pelled by instinct. To escape from this fear, as from this shame, 
he went straight to the heart of the matter and muttered, with 
sick disgust, “You told Karquet 1 wanted to become an officer. . . . 
You asked him for the money!’’ 

Monsieur Monnard paused, looked at him attentively, then shook 
his head. • 

“Ah,” he muriTiured, “so that was itl” 

Having said everything, Rolland was silent. 

“You are mistaken,” the mat^ went on then. “I have never spoken 
to Barquet abor.t your plans, jiiut there was no secret about them, 
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for anyone. There is nothing surprising in his having known. And 
he offered you money?" 

“Yes." 

“For your schooling?” ' 

“Yes, and all that — " 

Monsieur Monnard stopped him with a sharp gesture. 

“Even if he w'as clumsy, he meant well. Only, you have never 
understood anything about this boy, not even so much as the 
others have. That is nothing for you to be proud of. . . . In any 
case, what he said to you was his pwn idea. What I Rad been 
thinking of was an honorary loan from our Hydrographic Institute 
Alumni Association. That is done, sometimes." 

He repeated — and this time he looked straight ^in to Rolland’s 
eyes, “An honorary loan. . . ." 

Then he* turned around and looked at ‘the black bag, as if he 
had not yet seen it. 

Rolland, not moving at all, was waiting for what must now be 
said. 

“Now," the mate concluded, “you know how things stand. Hav^ 
you decided again to have a try? Hut I want a definite answer. Yes 
or Nor 

He pronounced these two words with such severity that Rolland 
winced under their lashing. But he said, in a low voice, “Yes, sir.” 

Nfonsicur Monnard pnused^agaii? in his walk, as if he wanted 
to let the two worefs sink into !o‘s inind*without disturbing their 
progress by eve*' J-e slightest physical movement; then he registered 
them by a slow, deep inclination of his head. lie took three further 
steps, paused once more, looked at Rolland, ifnd spoke in his poop- 
deck voice: tliat slow voice which drojiped to earnest notes when- 
ever the order w'as [leicmptory and dillicult to carry out. 

“In that case, no going ashore before we leave: punishment and 
study. We are agreed on that?" 

Rolland bowed his head; and as the officer remained silent he 
understood tliat he must go away without any expres!>ion of thanks. 
This w'as not the time. . . . 

“You can take your bag back with you," said Monsieur Mbnnard 
as he went out of the door. 
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XI 


^H£ Galatee had just cast off the tow-line and was finish- 
ing the last few yards of the wayage. Th^ men standing at the rail 
had no more than their feet on the ship now. Neither the eyes 
already sweeping the quay, nor the ears deaf to the final orders, 
not the voices thailing the women ashore, nor the arms that re- 
sponded to their gestures — nothing of them was really still aboard. 

The return trip had l5een long delayed by calms. First there was 
the calm off Chile, when Monsieur Monnard had manufactured 
multiple hooks for them, with big codfish bait, so that they could 
fish at night for huge squid. Big Pierre, in his galley, would have 
to pound them for hours to smash their tendons and make them 
edible; but it kefit the watch busy, and the men, entertained by 
the fishing, were less irritable and upset. Then at last they had 
turned south again, doubled Cape Horn once more, but in the 
right directiorf, with the inflexible western storjn wind behind 
them this time. That wind coufcl rusl)^y 9 u alon^ at ten knots usider 
a single goosewing the size of a handkerchief. After that, they had 
come up rather quickly through the bad-weather zone, and had 
picked up the southeast trade winds again. Then they had had to 
sample anew the tepid downpours of the Doldrums, and to haul 
the lines taut, to trim the sails, to brace the yards, with muscles 
like tow, so as to gather into the canvas only the dirty cotton of 
the low' clouds. 

When they got out of that, they had hugged the northeast trade 
winds as closely as possible. But hardly were they off the Azores 
when the calms had emptied the sails once more: eleven days in a 
sea of oil, gazing at the tops’ls, slack and sagging like the breasts 
of a woman a hundred years oldl 

There was no more tobacco. For the past two months there had 
been no more potatoes; there were no more onions; the wine was 
running short; the hardtack was full of. worms and weevils. Every 
morning, in the cook's galley, Gaborit, the "beaver," would con- 
scientiously skim off, with his dirty hand, the top of the coffee 
kettle where maggots, their bellies in the air, would be swimming 
along with the soaked sea-|[iscuit. There would still be some 
left 
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“It*s a good thing their bones aren't too hard,” the men would 
say. “With all this time we’ve been chewing at them, they'd have 
broken our teeth I” 

And then there was the Old^Man, coming out of his den twenty 
times a day, all bristling like a demon. 

"Monsieur Gu^zennec, have you got a bug in your eye, or are 
you asleep? Don’t you see the breeze dowm there?” 

Monsieur Guezennec would look at the point indicated, without 
perceiving the slightest wrirfkle that would forecast a little freshen- 

ing- , . ' 

“We are ready for it, Cap’n,” he would reply, in the best manner. 

Le Gac would wait around a few minutes for his breeze, then 
he would go in again, growling. “Well, watch ou^ for the least 
flurry, and call me.” 

At last, owe morning, he was called. The*waves were rippling in 
the offing. A breath of air woke the dog-vane, the sails swelled out, 
the exasperating lament of the canvas beating against the masts 
was no longer to be heard. A week of carrying winds, and they 
were off Dunkerque. ^ 

The men were now pointing out to each omcx me faces of peo- 
ple they knew, there in the front rank of the spectators attracted 
by the ship's arrival and fixed in smiles of welcome* that could be 
read 4ike a flying ensign. ^ 

“There's Mother Cliche!” 

“Get an eyeful old Kuche, w'ith his mug like a lantern to portl 
I'll bet he hasn’t been sober since wc sailed!”^ * 

“And there's that big bastard Fortune! Hi, Fortum^!” 

The “landladies,” male and female — the same word is used for 
both sexes by the men of the ocean-going ships — had dropped 
everything to come and wait for them, as soon as they were signaled. 
And there they were, all ready for them, and happy as could be 
to see them again! Six months of wages to be cashed in, plus three 
months of advance pay for the next voyage — that was something to 
make the women show their teeth in a fine smile! For the ^'omen 
predominated. And as they alone counted, on a dock, for a sailor, 
Fortune, old Kuche, and Cclestin were flanked for the occasion by 
their most attractive and agreeable serving-maids. 

Nt^vel, Gouret, and Le Gbrre, however, were looking beyond this 
group which, with the completion of the final maneuvers, was 
dashing to the edge of the quay and entering on conversations 
from one end of the ship to the othei^ And at last the three seamen 
saw a stout red-faced woman emerging from the «rowd; she was 
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sponging her face as she advanced, and her flower-trimmed hat 
swayed back and forili in rhythm with her steps. 

*'There she is! W'hat was 1 telling you, Charles? Look at her at 
the end of the quay, and isn’t she speeding!” • 

Charles Nevel seemed relieved of an anxiety. 

”1 was saying to myself. My God, how docs it happen that she 
isn't here yet?" he said. 

The new arrival forced her way into the front row, with some 
enq^hatic digs of her elbow. The men called out, together; “Hullo, 
Mother (^handclle!” * 

“Hullo, Louis; hullo, Cliarles; hullo, Marccllin!” she called back. 
“Things all right with you? Had a good voyage? Not too bad a 
timer Well, I’nj to take your chests, eh? And who else’s?” 

“ ritere's big l.eon, and little Paulo, and then peiha[)s Jules.” 

Tin':* was the land: a'place where they only called y^)u by your 
first "name. . . . 

“\\ Iiere are tliey?” Mother Chandelle asked. 

7 hey hailed them. 

^ “How about it, Leon, Paulo, you coming with us?” 

I'he two sailorS’ had had tune to cast an eye over Mother Chan- 
delle, about whom ihev had listened to so many rctiials, and they 
found that she coiiesponded to what they had heaid. 7’hey ac- 
quiesced readiK. 

“Of couise. We’ve told vou ftiat alj‘e;uly.” ^ 

With a glance of herVye, a nod of her h^ad, the “landlady” 
ado))tcd them. 

‘•v\'hidi aic your chests? I know Louis’s and the others that come 
to me, but you’ll havf? to show n*c yours. Who else is coming? Oh, 
heie is Jules’. I’m to take y<jur chest, Jules? Wheie is it?” 

Jules, saiislied like his (omrades to be in such good hands, at 
once pointed out Ins .sea c host, on the deck. Mother Cdiandelle dug 
into her pocket and dug out a stout handbag, as bulging as she 
was. 

“Here’s a hundred sons foi all of you. But try to get to the house 
in time for supper. We don’t ring lor rations thiity-six times, at 
our place.” 

She was already picking out her boarders’ luggage when Novel 
askcil, “ f ell me, Mcjtlier (Jhandellc: is Maria still there?” 

“Of course; and little Leonie, toci. . . . Hurry up and tell them 
about vour voyage. I’m paying tor a reJund of drinks, and it’ll be 
a good one, I’l!! telling you.” 

“W'el!, It won’t be too much of a good thing,” Nevel said. “It’s 
a long lime since we’ve had|i chance at the scuttle-butt, on that 
damn ship with the old man cheating us on his tols of gprog and 
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mugs of wine! Now we’ll squiri something down our sjjcaking-tube, . 
eh, Marcclliii?” 

'Ihcsc men would be drunk an hour alter the ship docked. 
Women \^ould he drinking with them, so tliat the piocess would 
be quick and thou)iigh. Alter that, the women would liave only 
to cnieitain them until they sailed again, and nohoily would have 
been swindled, sirJle the men looked lor notliing more than this, 
on land. 

Already, Mother Chandellc was having their things loaded on 
a hand uuck: the sea-chests, the oilskins, the little ship Models so 
carelully packed, the ships^in bottlcs.\he albatross heads. Suddenly 
she turned hack to Ncjvel: “And l*ieire.>“ 

'I'he sailor smiled jeeringly. “He’s at coiilcssion.” 

Mother Chaiidelle received this without good hurftor. 

“You can^jokc as much as you like at tlio house, but here I have 
no time to waste,” slu said. 

“In that case, don’t w'aste any on Rolland,” Le Corre put in. 
“He’s going to die Seamen’s House.” 

“'I'he Seamen's House!” And Mother Chandelle stood staring) 
open-mouihcd. “ISeire!” * • 

“I’ll say! It was the mate picked out that place lor him to anchor. 
He’s his pet.” 

“We’ll see to that,” the landlady tledaied. , 

Ju^t at this mdment Captain Le ^iac appeared on the deck and 
called out, oll-stage to apaA: “I'o thc .ollice 1 hursday moining 
at nine o’c lockl” 

'I’o the .Marin Olhee, to get their p.iy. . . . The announcement 
struck the suddenly attentive “landladies” motionless for several 
seconds. On that day, they would all go with the sailors to the 
Maritime Rcgistiy. They would all w’ait at the door, to fall upon 
them again as they came out, and to lead them affectionately and 
post-haste hack to the fold. As soon as they reached the house, as 
soon as they had been ottered a round of drinks by the proprietor 
— man or woman — they would be relieved of their money: “You’d 
have it stolen from you, my poor lellowl” 

And the best ol it was that some lew of the “hostessesk” were 
sincere; like Mother Chandelle who, while she feathered her own 
nest generously, would handle the men’s earnings in such a way 
that the sailor would h ive something to rig himself up with, suit- 
ably, for ilie next sailing. • 

“How'-do-you-do, Cap’n!” 

“How-do-you-do, Madame Kandael. How-do-you-do, Madame 
Miche. How-do-you-do, Monsieur Fortune. How^-do-you-do, Papa 
Kuche. Take note that I said Thursday at nine o’clcjpk, won’t you?” 
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Mother Chandelle promised, as spokesman: "They'll all be there, 
Cap’n, and sobered up.’* 

"I count on you, Madame Kandael." 

The old denizen of Dunkerque stepped up close to Le Gac. 

"Have I ever gone back on you, Cap’n? I’ve always given you 
my best boys: Charles Ncvel there, and Louis Le Corre, and Mar- 
cellin Gouret, and Yvon Mah^. It*s at least six years that they've 
been coming to me, and they can tell you, those and the others, 
my man, that they're always got up in grand shape for sailing again. 
Fortunes fellows aren’t got up like that.** 

Le Gac let her run on, entertained tfy her fluency. 

It was not for the captains as it was for the sailors: the arrival 
in port did not necessarily transport them to seventh heaven. It 
was only the conclusion of a voyage of which they must render 
account. Now on this voyage as on the others there h^d been both 
good and bad. Cazabau lost, Nicolas put in confinement; yet the 
good predominated. The captain had just been figuring it out, 
roughly, in his cabin. So he punctuated Mother Chandelle's defense 
^Arith nods that were as amiable as he could make them, when she 
concluded: # 

"So it grieves my heart, Cap’n, when your first mate, who does 
not even know me, gets one of my boys away from me — Pierre 
Rolland, who,^has been coming to me for four years — and to send 
him to the Seamen’s Houscl’’ C’ * , 

Monsieur Monnard was just conting dowir from the poop-deck 
companionway, a Monnaid relaxed and happy. He had just been 
handed a letter which announced the birth of a son. He had a 
seven-months-old bo), just like that, in a few seconds; one of those 
fine turn-abouts of fortune that the sea holds in store for its ownl 

The captain made a quarter-turn toward him, and with a glance, 
pointed him out to the "landlady.” 

"Talk it over with him, Madame Kandael. That’s he, coming.” 

And he went off to shake hands with Fortune and old man 
Kuche, who were also supervising the transfer of their boarders’ 
sea-chests. For Captain Le Gac dealt with the "landladies” of France 
as he did with the "slavers” of Frisco. "It is thanks to them, after 
all,” he would explain, "that the men bring the indispensable duds 
with them when they sail. Otherwise, they’d be just as likely to 
come aboard stark naked!” 

Mother Chandelle, meanwhile, had purposefully accosted the 
first mate. 

"So,” she said, her eye dark and her hat to windward, "it is you 
who are keeping Pierre fromjijStaying with me?” 
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“Since you are acquainted with him," Monsieur Monnard re- 
plied blandly, “you must know that he only does what he wants 
to do." 

Mother jChandelle was silenQ impressed. It was true, what this 
tall man was saying. She had had to come up against it, too. Then 
what was this N^vel had been telling her? Rolland shut up in a 
room, a seminary •fetudent forbidden to keep bad company. . . . 
When she spoke again it was in a different tone. 

“Yes, Tm acquainted with him all right, and IVe kept him from 
more than one piece of silliness. But you, you aren’t aci^uainted 
with me. You haven’t hea#J what the boys on the ship say, when 
they go through their chests: ’She’s taken good care of us again, 
the old girll But with her you’re always sure of having everything!' 
That's what they say. You’re wrong, not to trust me.*' 

Monsieur Monnard looked at her. * 

“Indeed I was not acquainted with you, Madame. But I am con- 
vinced now that with you Rolland would be in good hands. If he 
is not going to you this time, it is not because he would have any- 
thing to reproach you with, but because he is not sailing again# 
He has to leave Dunkerque on Thursday, to go home. He has to 
stay ashore, to prepare for the officers’ examinations." 

It was Mother Chandelle’s turn to look closely at Monsieur Mon- 
nard. 

“Itjcertainly is 700, sir, who have,jiTged him on to that. Captain 
Le Gac never thougkt of it! Suppose I told you I’ve had the idea 
myself, for a long time? But I never said anything to him about 
it. . . . To becoi e a captain . . . yes, he can do that. But will., he 
be any happier? With his disposition . . . you tell me thatl He 
hankers for what he hasn’t got; he’s bored by what he has. . . . 
But if you want him to go back home, that’s one more reason for 
his coming to me. At the Seamen’s House, he’s goin^ to be so fed 
up that he’ll run away from it the way he would from a barracks. 
And with the money he’ll have been paid, you can be sure he’ll 
miss his trainl If he stays with me, I give you my word he’ll make 
it, because I’ll take him to the station myself." 

• 

She had taken him there at eleven o’clock Thursday morning, 
straight from the Maritime Office. 

“It’s not worth while for you to go back to the house,’’ she said. 
“I’ve brought you somethirg to eat on the train. The others will 
be drinking in a steady stream, and when that starts you don't 
know when it will stop. I shan’t be satisfied until you’re on your 
way." 
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And when the train started she sent him a fluttering little wave 
of the hand, which might equally well mean, “A good tripl” or, 
“Good riddancel’* 

He had let himself be pushed iifto the compartment* as if the 
journey were someone else’s affair. He seemed to be living in a 
world turned upside down, in wliich “landladies** kept a man from 
drinking, in which he was going to sleep amefng priests, and in 
which the aim was to shut himself up within four walls and live 
sitting down. It was because he felt himself so completely alien to 
this life that he was allowing himself to be guided so docilely in it, 

“You will go to see your mother at Eif^uy, but as the school term 
has already begun you will not stay there long,” the mate had said 
to him. “Arrange to he at I'rc/el Sunday, and to see Papa Rdmy 
that same day.*ln that way, you will be able to start in on Monday.** 

He had followed the program step by step. His mother, more 
dissolved in clouds of moisture than when he had sailed in the first 
place, had said merely, 

“It will make a very long time without being paid anything. But 
#f it’s what you have in your mind — ** 

He did not setf* her at all while she was speaking, because she 
was standing on the other side of a line on which towels were hung 
out to dry. He had thrown a look of hatred at the linen spread out 
between tliem^ 

“If it can only mean that you will be through with this ^filthy 
mess!” he cried. « • • » 

And the invisible voice answered firmly: “You are a very good 
boy, but as long as I have my strength I am not willing to be a 
burden to you.** t 

Then she had come out from her corridor of washing, to go to 
the fireplace, troubled. 

“I wasn’t expecting you. I haven*t any meat to give you today. 
But tomorrow I’ll have a fricasseed rabbit.” 

They had eaten it together at noon, next day, and during the 
meal his mother’s torturing anxiety Iiad returned. She had never 
stopped worrying over all the money tliose courses would cost. 

“Hoiv much will the priest take from you? And tlie teacher? And 
when you are in the school.'' You are making a good living — and, 
besides, you aren’t used to studying.** 

At this, he had laid down his loik. 

“Listen: would you rather 1 went 'back to the ship?** he de- 
manded. 

If she had said yes, he would have left once more for Dunkerque, 
so out of patience was he at ||/iding the road blocked with discour- 
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agement at the very first steps. But she had answered, *‘Since your 
chiefs are urging you to it, they must think you can get there.” 

“Very well, then!” 

“In any case,” the good wotpan had added calmly, “I haven’t 
touched the allowance you’ve made me. You take it along. With 
my day’s work, I have more than enough for uiysc lf. ” 

He had got up aund put his arms around her. in tenderness and 
wrath. 

“So you’ve sworn that you’ll work yourself to death? Haven’t 
you earned some rest?” t 

She had set her Breton It^nddrcss Ut rights. 

“Shan’t I rest in Paradise?” she retorted. 

That afternoon he had walked to I.anihalle. and had taken the 
train there For Dinard, where he had slept in a sm#<l] hotel near 
the station. Then the next morning he h.u] set out, ‘'fill on foot, 
for Trc/el. h was about seven and a half rniks. I)nt he ^aid to 
himself, “1 have plenty of time; he has to get bark fiom Mass — 
and I’m not going to drop in on him just in time for luiuheon!” 
As a matter of fact, the nearer tlie luoineut came ff)r sluitiing him-^ 
self up with this priest, the mote the prosptat oppr<“5‘5eil him. 

The day was mild, though it was the middle of iXovcnihcr. The 
trees had already lost tlieir leaves — save for the oaks, that kept ilieir 
bronzed foliage longer than any of the others. Over the ploughed 
fields — purple-tom’d, rich-soiled — tluj ravens were sw«>o]sin.g down 
by the luuuheds, peeking ill t»hr autumn ^cecls. None of tins in- 
terested Rolland To give himseif sometliimr to think about, he 
would change js valise from ^me hand to the oilier at each yard 
and would keep on the hiok-out for the litflcvgi anile markings in 
the grass beside the road. He paused to eat a sunik on the edge 
of an embankment, swallowed some rolTee and sou)) in wasside 
inns, and at two o’clock rang at die (1 »hji of the rec torv by pulling 
on a bell-rope made of a niece of wire tlucadeil iluough an cmipty 
spool at die end. 

When the door opened, he had to keep bom jumping. It was 
the mate of the Cnhitrr ivlio was fiained m the doonvav— the ni.uc 
in a black bodice and a velvet hcaildic>s: ihe ^anic’ tall gaiuiLbocly, 
the same immobile countenance, the same eyelids slow to lift on 
men and tilings. And it ivas still the same voiie, gender to be sure, 
yet sadder, when the old lady said to him. alter he had giMu hcT 
his name, “Wc were cxpei^ng von for luncheon.” 

'They crossed a little gravel court. Two linden trees stood at one 
end, and across from one fork to the odier dierc ivas an ii on beam 
from which hung a child's swing. Th^b there was a dueshokl witli 
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three steps, and another door; and they were in a tiled entry way 
at the end of which rose a flight of stairs. 

“But you were expected for luncheon!” 

Here at last was a warm and vigorous voice that fejl on him 
from above and made him raise his head toward the second story, 
from which Father Monnard was descending to welcome him. The 
entryway, badly lighted through a narrow traii^om, left the stair- 
well in shadow. At first RoIIand could distinguish nothing more 
than a dark silhouette, a dim gray fjice that became lighter and 
clearer with each downward step, and then, on the last stairs, a 
priest of an appearance so young that* the sailor was completely 
taken aback by it. But when he came over to him, on the black- 
and-w'hite tiles of the hallway, Rolland realized that this effect of 
youth was du5 to the extreme fragility of the body that seemed 
lost under the priest’s «assock. One might have said th^t a boy had 
grown too fast, with those thin wrists, that too-long neck to which 
the round collar seemed to have been fixed like a handle. But the 
newcomer was at once fascinated by the sparkling gaze which the 
priest fixed upon him, a gaze of happy, and almost admiring, sur- 
prise. Father Mcrjmard was smiling, and the smile made rounded 
wrinkles in his lean cheeks, uncovered the too-long teeth and the 
too-pale gums; yet this smile was so affectionate, and at the same 
time so joyous, that Rolland felt embarrassed, as if it had been 
directed toward him by mistake. The priest took* his hands, jn his 
own warm hands — moist,, and with tonft sinewiy fingers. 

“First of all, have you had luncheon?” 

rVes.” 

“That’s just what 2 have to reproach you fori” 

The stroke of a bell came to their ears, followed, after a long 
interval, by another. T he clumsy jingling went on, broken by mis- 
fires, never quite getting the cadence. 

“The catechism class, ” said Father Monnard. "It’s the children 
who ring the bell, and they wrangle over the bell-rope. That goes 
without saying. . . . But I have time to show you your room, all 
the same.” 

He preceded Rolland up the stairs, and the sailor had a feeling 
of astonishment in going up like this, behind that fluttering cas- 
sock, to what was to be his “home.” 

It was a whitewashed room, with walls of rough plaster and a 
floor of wide boards, freshly scrubbed; there was an iron bed with 
brass knobs, a cherry bureau, a white pine table that was really 
white because it loo had just been washed and scrubbed, a little 
stand for the water pitcher, a ^d near the door, three or four clothes- 
hooks behind a curtain. A crucifix harked out of a branch of dry 
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boxwood had been nailed up at the head of the bed, and a little 
porcelain Virgin stretched out her hands from a bracket. 

The priest crossed the room without pausing on the threshold 
as landlords did, to invite their tenants to take an inventory of the 
room in one glance. He went straight to the window and opened it. 

A broad slope of meadow swept down to meet a line of willows 
and elders that mailed the course of an invisible stream. Then the 
land rose again, under woods and ploughed fields, to a hilltop 
where the view was cut off by^a curtain of pine trees. 

“You will not have the feeling of being too much shut^n. But 
when you do feel that way-#-*’ • 

He made Rolland lean out the window to catch sight of a lat- 
ticed hen-house just underneath, as he finished his sentence: 

“You will think of yourself as already the junior oWcer in charge 
of the chicken-coop.” ^ 

He left hifti with the same happy smile; and this time Rolland 
answered it. 

But when he was alone he turned away from the window, and his 
eyes made a tour of the room. He was going to live here for months,^ 
in isolation: he who had lived up to now only as^a member of a 
crew. The simplicity of the objects by which he was surrounded 
frightened him. Instead of the complexity of the masts, the precise 
entanglement of the rigging, the sea’s surprises and the wind’s ca- 
price, there were ihese bare walls anjJ this table! For ‘peopling the 
endless hours that av^ited htm#here, he would have to find all his 
resources within himself, pooi and empty as he felt himself to be. 
“You aren't usei co it,” his mother had said. Oh, no! 

He opened his valise, put his underclothes^ neatly away in the 
chest of drawers, hung his outer clothing on the hooks. There, he 
had finished! He might search forever — he would never find any- 
thing else to do in this room. 

He made up his mind to go at once to Saint-Sylvcre, to present 
himself to “Papa R^my.” Perhaps that would dispel this crushing 
sense of futility, of idleness. The teacher would at least talk to him 
about the labors that lay ahead. 

He went out. His room opened on a rather dark corridor; ^t the 
end there was a step he did not see, and he stumbled. He swore 
in an undertone, and someone spoke immediately from the stair- 
way; 

“Did you hurt yourself? Jt is my fault. I should have warned 
you.” 

It was the priest, going downstairs with a box of diagrams and 
pictures he was just bringing from Us room. Confused. Rolland 
stammered, *‘But no . . . I’m the on! to beg your j)ardon. . . 
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The priest made a gesture with his hand. 

“Oh, I think a sailor’s oaths are about the same thing as a devout 
woman’s '^^y God/ which means nothing more than ‘Dear mel’ No- 
doubt you are on your Avay to scc\ Monsieur Remy? In that case, 
will you do me a favor — one I shall ask you to repeat every day? 
It is to take inv bicscle to go to Saini-S^lveic. I don’t use it any 
more, and you will kccj) it from rusting. I’ha'. is, il you arc not 
ashamed to push a woman's bike? No? J'hen all you have to do 
is get on it.” ^ 

As h^ pedaled to^vard Saint-Sylverc, Holland made an effort to 
straighten out, after a fashion, the ta-;gle of his impressions. He 
knew that kindness was j)art of the strategy of priests. When he 
was a little boy the rectors used to pat him alicciionately on the 
cheek, and Ik had aluavs felt that tliaf was a mere gesture. Instinc- 
tivclv, now, beneath l;,irlier Monnaid’s welcome and the cordiality 
of his words he had a^sllmed an intention, however distant, to 
bring him into ih.c fold. 1 Jiat was ;i |>iiest’s trade. 

Neseithele^s he was (onvimed that Father Moiinard had felt 
^something of satislaction in seeing him eniei his house, something 
of pleasure in ripening his home to him. Bevond that, his under- 
standing did not go. He had thought of this boarding in a rectory 

a speries of military service, or like a voyage with a cantankerous 
taptain: a few glum months to which he would have to resign him- 
self, since this was the only pjare wlieie he coul 1 bo.ud on credit. 
All lie rould say now was that it.disbi’f look so bad as he had 
feared. He was even basing to struggle against the liking with 
which, at first glance— in spite of being got up like a giapjiling- 
aiuhru in a sack — (.his piiesl had inspiied him Watdi out. wait 
and see. my boy! A priest is smart! He doesn’t tell you what he’s 
thinking or wliat he wants, out ol the northwest side of his mouth, 
the vav a bos'n does! 

“Now for the other one,” he said, aloud. 

About I he oilier (me, Bapa Rr'my, the mate bad had plenty to 
sa\ Holland knew' that he w'as the .son of a poor sabot-maker in 
the foiesi: fliai he had studied all bv himself, at night, aftei driving 
hi>. drills into the hard beechwood all d.iy; and that his father used 
to cuff him over the head when he went to .sleep at his lesson and 
let the lamp go on hiirning uselessly. It was the kind of thing one 
reads about in pri/c hooks. . . . Then Remy had won a .scholaisliip, 
got his (eitifuaie, and after vaiious ^caching positions had been 
appointed to Saini-S\lveic. 

That little I'reton market-towJi had been fdled with lads like 
himself, Holland: lads who li^ouid he hauling at the canvas as long 
as they lived, when with a iittlc education they might have scaled 
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the poop to command with more quickness and ability than many 
sons of the bourgeoisie. The new teacher had taken three or four 
of these boys for study in the evening, and then he had opened a 
real preparatory course for the Hydrographic Institute, in addition 
to his regular classes and outside of school hours, beginning at five 
o'clock in the morning in summer and continuing until nine at 
night. The course had been for the local boys at first, but little by 
little his fame as a "maker of captains" had spread; pupils came 
to him from other places, sometimes from far away. And as this 
had been going on for twenty vears there were captains, m;y:es, and 
junior officers on a good number of* sailing-ships in the foreign 
trade, who swore by no one but Papa Rcmy and venerated him 
as they did God. 

"Hard on himself and hard on others," Monsieur Bonnard had 
concluded. "I have seen fellows that no captain had been able to 
take down, ftammering and trembling like children before him." 

As to that, he would see! 

For on the day when the first mate, in the chart-house, had 
spoken in this way of Papa Remy, Rolland had had the impression^ 
— truly extraordinary in connection with this gentleman — that he 
was carried away by enthusiasm, that he was adefing to the good 
man's stature without sound cause. And that had displeased him: 
to hear exaggeration from this man who was as exact as a chronom- 
eter — a chronometer that might have gone off on a' few minutes' 
noticerWhen, after jjhis, Mtn,*^ur iCIfonnard came to speak of his 
brother, the priest, he had spoker. only two words, but they were 
two words a fel a \ had no use for: "You will love him." Love, my 
eye! , 

He was coming into Saint-Sylv^re now: a square, with a drug- 
store; in a narrow’ street, some rectangular dwellings set back be- 
hind bare gardens or guarded by hedges of palm and cypress; the 
school, a building like all other schools, flanked on the right by a 
two-story structure of gray granite: the house of residence. 


XII 


HERE HE WAS. ... He opened a barred wooden gate, 
leaned his bicycle against the low watt, and rang at a green door. 

"Might I see Monsieur R^my? T corfe from Monsieur Monnard." 

• * • 
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“Monsieur Rolland? Come in, sir; Papa has been expecting you.” 

A double surprise. . . . First, he was expected here, as at Tr^zel. 
This was decidedly as it had been aboardship; wherever the first 
mate passed by, everything would be found to be in readiness. But 
it was also a surprise to happen on a pretty girl, when he was look- 
ing for an old schoolmaster. For she was pretty, with her fresh 
color, her fluffy hair, her brown eyes: pretty in spite of her Breton 
nose, that was a trifle broad. She went ahead of him now and led 
him into a dining room where paintings of ships, running before 
the win/[l with all sails set, hung, framed, on the walls;, unques- 
tionably, these were presents from former pupils who now were 
captains. 

“How-do-you-do? You are Monsieur Rolland. Sit down.” 

The words ^'’ollowed one another in the same carefully articulated 
voice, the voice of classroom dictation. Here, again, Rolland had not 
imagined him like this: small, ruddy, and as if kept w.'Trm by a per- 
petual wrath, with a long nose on which rode a pair of steel specta- 
cles: a face one might have said had been hacked out in broad strokes 
by the paternal adze. He w'as wearing a black lounge coat that 
showed green w'here the light struck it, and a very high collar, 
dazzling white. Seated opposite Rolland, he bent upon him the sharp 
and penetrating gaze of an old physician who has made up his mind 
to take plenty of time in examining his patient. 

“Monsieur Monnard has written me about you,” he said, in the 
same formal voice. “He assured me you have good stuff in you, 
and that you will behave well here, because, up to now, you have 
behaved badly ashore. That happens. . . . The contrary also. . . . 
But, insomuch as you are here, you must have made your own 
choice. . . . You have your school certificate?” 

“Yes." 

“And since then? No individual studies, no reading?” 

“I’ve read — some novels.” 

“Yes — dime novels the ‘landladies’ lent you. I know them. . . . 
And going around the w'orld without being able to find Calcutta in 
an atlas. ... In a word, zero for everything since you left school, 
at the age of thirteen.” 

A doctor, a terrible doctor; with merciless sureness he was putting 
his finger on those spots where his pressure would reveal a sensitive- 
ness under which one would cry out. And a fear woke in Rolland in 
response: precisely that fear of the doctor who, in three words, 
makes a gravely sick man out of a fellow who's assured he’s perfectly 
well. As soon as he became aware of this, self-contempt awoke also, 
to action: was he going to sit, there and say nothing! For shamel 

“Monsieur Monnard taugh^j me to take observations, on the return 
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voyage. He explained to me how to take approximate bearings, and 
the meridian altitude." 

Papa R^my did not reply at once. He was studying, over his spec- 
tacles, the reaction he had just;aroused. 

"Yes," he said, at last. "You will owe a great deal to Monsieur 
Monnard, whom I am proud to have had as a pupil, and who has 
not the position he* deserves, because he will not consent to ask for 
it. He has made himself responsible for you, to me. You are boarding 
with his brother, 1 believe?" . 

"Yes." • 

"I trust that you will beicapable of appreciating your good for- 
tune. Father Monnard is an admirable man, and a saint. Since he 
has agreed to receive you, I could not do less. That is what decided 
me." He pinched the end of his big nose and ronclufted: "I accept 
you, then, as a student here. Only, I repeat, ^you have years of aim- 
less drifting from which to get back to the course; I assume that you 
realize what arduous effort that will demand of you. You will have 
to relearn everything, and then to start learning; not to speak of the 
months you have missed since the classes began. Be here tomorros% 
morning at six.” ^ 

Fie got up and opened the door, but in the entry way he stopped 
his caller with a movement of his hand. 

"Just a moment. . . , Monsieur Monnard had a package of books 
left here for you. Madeleine!" ^ 

A door opened behind R<fllafid. and he turned around. The girl 
who had welcomed him wa. sta<iding on the threshold, and she 
looked at him I fore she looked at her father. 

"The books Monsieur Monnard sent here /or Monsieur Pierre 
Rolland," the schoolmaster said. 

She went to get the package, came back, and handed it to him 
with a smile. 

As soon as he was outside the town, Rolland stopped and opened 
the bundle which he had tied on the luggage-rack: Theoretical 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Cosmography, Ele- 
ments of Theoretical Navigation. . . . 

He opened the Geometry first: diagrams where lines werg com- 
bined without converging in any familiar form: an arbitrary and 
sterile complexity. He read: In similar polygons, the areas are pro- 
portional to the square^ of the homologous dimensions. Discouraged, 
he closed the book. • 

The Algebra offered him pages of formulas on which the slender- 
shanked letters seem to swarm like colonies of insects. He flung him- 
self back upon the treatise on Navigation: the same sea-wrack of 
formulas, the ssgne crazy drawings. But this was entitled "Method of 
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Coast Navigation/' or, “The Effect of the Wind on the Sails. . , 

The effect of the wind on the sailsl He used to think he knew it, all 
the same, when he was hauling at the canvas sixty feet above deck, 
on a wild yard, or when he was holding a headstrong ship, with the 
grasp of his two hands, exactly on the given course. But tomorrow 
the old man Wv>uld say to him, “Zero for that; zero for that as for 
all the rest. It is with lines and circumferersces that one must / 
learn it." 

He swore at the schoolmaster out loud, tied the package angrily i 
to the llcycle once more, and, pushing as hard as he could on the J 
pedals, dashed off toward TVezel, dctcHnined to throw everything/ 
overboard, fasten up his valise, and start back to Dunkerque that 
very night. 

As he turned into the village square he saw Father Monnard 
coming out of the chii*;ch, at the end of the evening service, behind 
several good w'omen who looked at the sailor with curiosity. The 
priest went ahead of him to open the rectory' gate, then he stepped 
out of the way so that Rolland could bring in the bicycle. But as 
' soon as the gate was closed again, he took his arm. 

“Ah, it’s not f;;oing well, this timel" 

“No." 

“What is the matter?" 

Rolland turned away before he answered, as if he were afraid 
meet that too-wide gaze — Oh, this one didn't use his eyelids ir 
carriage-curtainsi * 

“The matter is that I want to go away," he said. “I want to go 
b^ck where I came from." 

“Yes? Come up tc my study and tell me about it." 

He had kept hold of Rolland's arm, and he did not let it go until 
he had pushed him into his own room and made him sit down in 
an armchair. Then he lighted the lamp and closed the shutters, while 
his guest threw a surly glance around him. Books were overflowing 
the white pine shelves, papers were crowding each other off the 
table, a small model of a four-masted ship was enthroned upon the 
desk, and the gilded figure of a young girl was holding out brass 
flowers on top of the clock, between two candelabra in sconces. On 
the night table, near the bed with its faded rep curtains, he noticed 
a bottle of medicine and a spoon. 

“It gets cool quickly," the priest murmured. 

He struck another match; the fir-*, already laid, flamed up, 
crackling. Then he pulled a package of cigarettes from the bottom 
of a drawer, offered one to Rolland, and sat down beside the table, 
against the pink paper lam^^ shade that lent a tinge of color to his 
pale cheeks. 
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"Monsieur R^my didn't receive you well?” he said. "I have seen 
him, and found him excellently disposed toward you. Andr^ had 
written to him." 

Andr^— ^hat was the mate, the man who had shoved him into 
this hornet's nest. Rolland shrugged his shoulders. 

"Neither well nof badly," he answered. "He told me 1 had a great 
many lost years to catch up on. . . . During those years, I've been 
making my livingl" 

"Did he say ‘lost’ ?" 

"That is what he meant."^ • 

"I don't think so. In any case, he accepted you for his study 
course?” 

"Yes. . . 

"Then he considers that the delay can be made up for. You 
won't be the^first one he's got into the saddle again. I've seen fellows 
twenty-five years old working with him. When you know him, you 
will find out that he has too much heart, and that he hides it. But 
there is something else troubling you." ^ 

Rolland threw a dark glance toward the door, as if an adversary 
was threatening to enter. 

"Your brother had sent him some books for me. I have looked at 
them. . . ." 

"Now we have jtl" the priest said.J'And as they were all Hebrew 
to you,''you want to Jjcave tl^erm to me as a souvenir?" 

Rolland scowled .again. He was only sitting on the edge of the 
armchair, not co icnting to abandon himself to it. 

"1 shall never be able to stick that rigmarole#” he declared. 

"Oh, yes, you will," the priest said gently. "Because you wall very 
soon realize that it is not a matter of just tracing out some lines or 
other, arbitrarily muddled up by professors to discourage poor 
candidates. A pencil stroke applied here may save a ship, and men, 
out there. To take only one example: what is more diy and dull 
than a triangle? But when that becomes two anchors that have been 
put out and a ship that is making an effort to raise them? If that 
triangle were not accurately calculated in Papa Rdmy's classroom, 
you would drag the anchors and run aground. Don’t think I found 
this out all by myself," he added. "I have heard him say it, many 
a time, to my brother, and I have been impressed by it. I have also 
heard him s.ay he could ima?;ine nothing more dreadful for a ship's 
commander than to be unable to meet a situation because he had 
neglected to study the point which was now actually presenting 
itself. . . . But Andre told me, too. thft nothing would ever get you 
down from a ya*rd, in the wdlst storms, until you hacF finished what 
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you had to do there. And here you’d give up before you'd even 
tried?" 

He rose, and took Rolland’s arm again. 

"Come to dinner. Mama had surpassed herself at noop, in honor 
of your arrival. You’ll get even now by eating cold chicken." 

It was a strange dinner, which Rolland w:is never to forget. 
Apropos of Papa Rdmy and his courses, the pfiest had embarked 
with furious energy upon his own college memories. He evoked the 
figures of professors, sometimes comic, sometimes crossgrained; told 
stories di pranks and scrimmages; and filled his guest’s wine glass to 
the brim the while. But Rolland soon iioticed that he himself only 
moistened his lips in some reddened water, and that, while he served 
him plentifully, he scarcely picked at the piece of white meat on 
his own plate! His mother, listening with a fixed and constrained 
smile, would sometimes throw a distressed glance at tfie good food 
that was being disdained. But the priest, stimulated, his cheeks rosy, 
talked on and on. Suddenly he was interrupted by a severe fit of 
coughing, at once smothered in his napkin. He got up, with the 
'apologetic gesture of someone who has just choked. Madame Mon- 
nard, her face aghast, had already risen. But her son, his hand on 
her shoulder, forced her back into her chair and left the room, his 
napkin still at his lips. The old lady's eyes were on the door, and 
her face was anguished; then she recovered herself, and, in her turn, 
mechanically filled Rolland’s glass to the brim. ^ 

"He isn’t well?" Rolland murmureu. 

"He is very tired,’’ was all she said. 

. . . Father Monnard came back, smiling, but terribly pale. 
Rolland noticed tha‘: he no longer had his napkin. 

"A bite that went down the wrong way," he explained, as he sat 
down again. 

Then he struck the table with both hands, palms down, to serve 
notice that the incident was closed, and in the voice of a gourmand 
he said, "Now, little Mother, you are going to make us a good cup 
of coffee." 

Madame Monnard rushed to the kitchen as if she were fleeing to 
refuge there. 

The priest looked closely at Rolland; that gaze of grave admira- 
tion which the sailor had surprised on his face at their first meeting. 

"It is a pleasure to look at you," he said gently. "Health is such 
a beautiful thing, such a great gracel" 

At five minutes to six the next morning, after the nocturnal 
journey across a stretch of '^ountry that had surprised him by its 
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ruts and pebbles, Rolland entered the classroom, which was badly 
lighted by three copper lamps suspended from the ceiling. Some 
ten youths were already waiting, some of them talking in low voices, 
others seated and hurriedly going over a lesson. So, he was going to 
have to sit on one of these little benches, pull his big legs together 
under these tables meant for kids! He*d look well there! This 
thought did not give him a particularly amiable attitude with which 
to accost his new comrades. Yet in one quirk look he had sorted out 
and set apart those in the group who had been to sea, and who, like 
himself, came here from the crew’s q^iarters. They were tffe first to 
whom he held out his haAl, though his face was still reserved and 
expressionless. Then there were two others who came in, and after 
a hasty nod of greeting all round, went to sit down a^ their table. 

On the stroke of six, an approaching clatter of wooden shoes was 
heard, and •all these big boys' noses were glued to their books as 
Papa R^my entered. Then they all rose. The teacher seated himself 
at his desk on the little wooden dais. 

“Sit down, gentlemen. First of all, I bid welcome to our new com- 
rade, Monsieur Rolland. He has sailed more than many of you, anS 
in such a fashion as to win the esteem of the bestW his chiefs, who 
have sent him to me. It is altogether natural, Monsieur Rolland, that 
you should not understand the theorems which are to be explained 
this morning. Take comfort in telling yourself that you are not the 
only 'j-ne. Monsieur Nollier^wyi yoif come to the blackboard?" 

Nollier, a broad-fliouldered lad of nineteen, left his bench, his 
head down, the of his neck offered, as it were, to the guillo- 
tine's downward stroke, and took his place resolutely before the 
board. He had got in from the “Little Billy* Assembly" at two in 
the morning, and he had been asleep at his desk when the blessed 
old boy had picked him up, as if with compasses, the very first 
thing! 

“Will you please explain to us, sir, the second proposition on the 
equality of right-angled triangles." 

Nollier began in a muffled voice which gave notice of the ap- 
proaching breakdown: 

“If two right-angled triangles have the hypotenuse equal^” 

Then he began to outline his figures, with chalk; rubbed them 
out; blocked them in again. . . . 

“What are you doing there, sir?" 

“I am constructing two adjacent triangles.” 

“On what principle?” 

Papa R6my was watching this shipavreck over the spectacles that 
sat astride the end of his long nos'\ a.id he allowed the unfortunate 
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victim to struggle tor several minutes before he remarked, “This is 
Monday, sir. Your Sunday evening has been extended just as unfor- 
tunately as your line AB.“ 

Nollicr took the eraser again and^wiped out the extension of the 
line AB. 

The door connecting the school with the dwelling house opened, 
and Nollicr threw a glance at it as if he were hoj>ing for the arrival 
of some succor. What came in was only shame. Madeleine R6my was 
bringing her father his breakfast, as she did everv morning: a bowl of • 
coffee with a piece of bread soaked in it. Usually she would cast a 
look of amusement or pity, as the case might be, at the current 
victim. This morning she ran her eyes swiftly over the class and 
caught sight of Rolland seated on the back bench; when the door 
closed again, he thought he saw her healthy red lips sending him 
the brief suggestion 01*^3 smile. 

When she had gone, Papa Remy began his breakfast. He ate 
slowly, as he spoke, and he would sometimes inteirupt himself to 
gaze attentively at the blackboard, now black again. Under this 
"gaze, the unhappy Nollier essayed several more triangles, but he 
did not even gefso far as the ends of their sides. He tried in vain 
to recover some fragments of the demonstiation. 

“I knew of only three examples of the equality of triangles,’* the 
teacher commented, “and here we have a fourth! Have it patented, 
sir. That will be the only pafSnt* vou can count on getting.” He 
drank the last of his toffee seienely, then said, “Return to your 
place. Vou paients will be informed that you are robbing them.** 

No one had laughed during the execution. Papa Remy selected 
another pupil, who made his way practically without hindrance all 
the way to Q.E.D. 

At eight o'clock, the entrance of the regular schoolboys drove out 
the class of candidates. But Papa Rc^-my held Rolland back as he was 
going out of tlie door. 

“Monsieur RoUand, the lessons will begin again at eleven o’clock. 
I do not wish to ol)lige you to take the trip to rre/cl and back. 
That would be wasting time. And I have thought that you might 
install yourself here in the dining room. For this morning's task 
there, you will learn the definitions of lines and angles. Come.** 

He led him to the door at the farthei end of the room and 
opened it. Rolland found himself again in the entryway into which 
Madeleine Remy had conducted him the day before. Her father — 
still keeping a watchful eye on the youngsters w'ho were climbing 
over the benches — called, “>*^nnal’* 

* The pun is on the word brevet, which means both "patent" and "certifi- 
cate." I'r. 
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At the end of the wide corridor the kitchen door opened, and a 
tall thin girl, her hair tightly drawn back, presented herself. 

“Make Monsieur Rolland comfortable in the dining room. Give 
him a pen find ink, and some paper.** 

When she had set before him a glass inkwell, a school pen, and 
two double sheets of lined paper, she asked, “Have you everything 
you need?’* 

Then she left him alone. Resigned, he opened his geometry book 
•and read: The idea of the point is given by very small bo4i^s (grains 
of sand): an imperfect ima^, for the ^nmetric point has no thick- 
ness in any direction. He siiook his head: here it was at the first 
shot, just as preposterous as he had feared. . . . 

What impressed him and then filled him with a vague respect, at 
the end of that first day, was the crushing effort it had demanded of 
the old schoolmaster. He didn’t have a watch 1;)elow-decks often, that 
onel From six to eight, the special class; from eight to eleven, the 
regular courses, from eleven to twelve, the special class; at one, the 
regular courses again until four; fro;n four to eight, the special 
class. ... ^ 

“And in the summer,’’ Rolland was told by SavinJt, who had been 
on the Antoinette and had remained very much the sailor, with his 
turtle-neck sweater and broad freckled face, “we begin at five o’clock, 
and finish at nine| Tlie only time he keeps for himself is Thursday 
afrerno^n, when he goes foj a^walk^n the country. And that has 
lasted for twenty years! On Sunda' plays the organ in church, and 
he is still the tov « -ecreta.y. Fortunately, Anna helps him.** 

**Anna — that’s the older daughter?’’ • 

“Yes. She’s a good girl, but she isn’t pretty like Madeleine,’* he 
said, twisting his lips like an old gourmet. 

Rolland made a slight effort in asking, with a smile at the corner 
of his mouth, “And you are all running after her — Madeleine — 
aren’t you?’’ 

Savinat w'inked. 

“You think so? Well, try it and see! Oh, there are those who 
would like to! Hut, believe it or not, nobody has dared go to the old 
man and ask for her: to hear him say, 'Sir, return to your plactl’ ’’ 

The new life developed as a rowboat glides with the current. 
Rolland was by no means aware, at first, that the rhythm of the 
schoolwork was bearing him away, and that he would no longer 
recognize — so far had he come from them — the attitudes he had had 
when he arrived. Papa Remy kept him^alf an hour after the others, 
every evening, in order to make uj foi that famous “drifting,’* and 
during this half-hour he fastened himself to him like a bos’n who 
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drags from you all the effort you are capable of, without ever once 
letting up. Father Monnard, on his part, had insisted that Rolland 
work in his room, the only one that was heated. These sessions 
of work were held in the afternoon* and also in the evening; for the 
priest, though he did not say so, dreaded the sleepless nights and 
their torment of suffocation, and used to stretch out the evenings 
very late. 

It was geometry that had been the first to yield. Rolland had 
quickly^ learned his way about in the Jargon of the demonstrations: 
superpositions, reversals, constructions. You always had to haul the 
line tight at the finish, after several passages as in splicing, or turns 
one upon another as in a stopper knot. It was seamanship, in a 
word, and tlif re he excelled. 

As for algebra, he had at first stubbornly refused to accept its 
conventions. I'hat th^ product of less by less should equal more — 
that he would not standi The little tricks of geometry were at least 
inoffensive; but this absurdity, this calm dishonesty! It was in vain 
that the priest said to him, over and over, “But it is only a play of 
symbols, for convenience in calculating.*' 

*‘I tell you it^s a shanghaier's racket," he would declare. “They 
take off a man here and a man there, and when it’s all reckoned up, 
all these men less, that makes more dollars in their pockets." 

The priest would laugh. 

“Well, you see, you've hit Ae bull's j?ye I" >i>. 

Often they would work and talk until midnight, but it was not 
always Father Monnard who did the talking. Little by little, with 
limitless dexterity, he had led Rolland to tell him of his life aboard- 
ship, his voyages. 

“So many chatterers who talk without saying anything; and you 
who have magnificent memories — " 

So the sailor, flattered, recalled the Capes, only three of which 
have a right to the capital letter: Cape florn, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the South Cape in Tasmania. He spoke of a ship fleeing 
before the storm, a mast torn away, the fores’l furled; of life aboard 
when they were caught in the tempest that they called “the devil’s 
skin”', of his own bird-flight stunts on the “coconut palms" of the 
masts, under the burning sun of the tropics. . . . And the priest 
would listen avidly, his mouth half-open as if to breathe inex- 
haustible wind that blew through these violent recitals. He would 
only interrupt the narrator when the Ship touched at a port. 

“Let us not go ashore. I would be in your way there. . . 

Yet one evening he hims^f was quite explicit: 

“I believe that God mustnje very indulgent toward the sprees of 
sailors. They* are like Noah when the%rk came to fend at last: wine 
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slips up on them. Now the Bible has not one word of blame for 
Noah. . . . And to be quite frank with you, I am afraid that Saint 
Peter, your patron, who was also a sailor, might perhaps not always 
have been beyond reproach in the matter of temperance. One day 
when he was preaching with the eleven, to a multitude that had 
come from all quarters of the land, and when everyone heard the 
preaching in his own tongue, some people were saying, ‘They are 
full of new wine.* And — I am telling you the reflection of someone 
who went by — Saint Peter cried out, ‘Whatl Drunk at nine o’clock in 
the morningl' ” , • 

Rolland laughed. But h? commented: “This is the first time that 
you have spoken to me of religion. And you do it in your own wayl” 

The priest shook his head, and there was a mischievous gleam in 
his eyes. 

“I speak fo you of religion every Sunday, since you are so kind as 
to come to Mass — solely, 1 know, to please me and to avoid shocking 
my good parishioners. Can’t you hear them?’’ he said. “ 'The sailor 
who is staying with the rector, and who doesn’t so much as set foot 
in the church!’ Besides, what is the use of speaking, if the time hal 
not come when the paths of the heart are openf That time will 
come. For the moment, simply recall a very beautiful phrase which 
is to be found right at the beginning of the Book of Genesis, the 
first Book that the Holy Spirit inspired: ‘The spirit of Cod moved 
upon -he face o^ the waters.’ Like * ship. ... It is always therel 
Sooner or later you ^ill meet it, on a night when you are alone. . . . 
But we have conr long way from the Pons Asinorum! Monsieur 
Rtoy must be turning over in his bedl'* • 

In the morning, when he was studying at Saint-Sylv^re, Madeleine 
would sometimes come into the room on some pretext. She would 
merely make an appearance, smile, say good morning, delve swiftly 
into a drawer, and exchange two or three words with him about the 
rain or the cold: but Rolland used to feel that she would have been 
glad to stay longer, if she had not heard Anna poking about in the 
kitchen, or, perhaps, if he had tried to keep her. 

But he had sworn that he was not going to waste his timff— time 
so limited and so filled — in running around after girls. Now that 
he felt he was on the road, nothing counted but the goal. Without 
effort, he was treating himself as if he were a ship being driven 
toward port, and kept strictly on the designated course. 





XIII 


IT GREW COLD a few days before Christmas. One morn- 
ing when Roliand went inta the dining room at Saint-Sylvcre, he 
found a fire in the fireplace. Madeleine came in a moment later. 

“Is it going all right?” she asked, glancing at the burning logs. “I 
was thinking ^hat you were like me: I can't work when I'm freezing! 
And then it Papa finds you turned into an icicle, I’m the one he'll 
hold responsible.” ' • 

He thanked her. 

“I've given you extra woik,” he said. 

“I don’t mind.” 

^ Without seeming to have heard her, he got up and went over to 
the hearth. * 

“The wood is dry,” he said, as one delivering judgment. “And 
then oak burns well.” 

As he remained standing with his back to her, ^and seemed to be 
absorbed in contemplation of^he %mg, she went out. 

“You will be more comfortable,” she murniured, as she left the 
room. 

When she had closed the door behind her, he gave an impatient 
shrug to one shoulder. Oh, yes, she was a nice girl! Agreed! Only, 
if she was beginning to get herself worked up — Since that could 
lead nowhere — 

On Christmas Eve, when he got back to Trezel at half-past nine — 
for Papa Remy had not given his evening class a holiday — Roliand 
found Madame Monnard waiting lor him in the entryway. In the 
glimmer of the lamp she looked more than ever like her older son. 
But on the ship Roliand had never seen the first mate so distraught, 
with slirh grief and anxiety in his heavy-lidded eyes. 

“He is not at all well,” she murmured. “He had to go to bed at 
six o’clock; he is burning with fever. I have found one of his 
handk^iichiels, all soaked with blood. And he is absolutely deter- 
mined to say the midnight Mass! He doesn’t realize the state he's in. 
That is fortunate, my God! But if he goes out in this cold it will 
kill him. So then, Monsieui Pierre, you will have to go back to 
Saint-Sylvere and explain tms to the rector there; then you will 
bring the curite back with you, to say'lhe Mass.” 
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‘*No, Pierre.” 

The priest had just appeared at the turn of the stairs, wrapped 
in a quilted robe which he had thrown over his nightshirt, and the 
edge of which he was clutching tight. 

“No, Pierre,” he repeated, in a voice of authority. “I forbid you to 
go.” And he added, breathlessly, “It will be much better. I shan't 
get up until time for Mass. But I insist on saying it. . . . Come 
now, be reasonable.” 

Reasonable! Madame Monnard flung a desperate glance at 
Rolland. He was silent. He had sensed the fact that an ^gument 
would do nothing but us# up, to ncT purpose, what life-force this 
man had left. The priest, leaning against the banister, was merely 
waiting for him to give in. 

“Go back to bed, at least!” Rolland said. • 

It was a solemn entreaty, but it rang out IjJ^e an order. And Father 
Monnard responded docilely. “Right away.” 

And then he vanished. 

That Mass! Rolland had seated himself, as usual, at the back of 
the church. The little nave, full of the shuffling sound of woodeji 
shoes, remained in shadow. Only the altar was gleaming under its 
tiers of candlesticks. At the stroke of midnight, the priest came out 
of the sacristy, behind the four acolytes and the two choristers. 
Rolland was immediately anxious, seeing his tense pace, his rigidity. 
As he .^oved up®toward the altar, Ije stumbled at the second step, 
and the sailor thou^t he fyas^going to fall. 

He himself spra ng forward, ran around from the back, mounted 
the stone steps ot the sacristy in two leaps, and opened the door 
so abruptly that he knocked against one of the acolytes and his censer, 
and sent the live coals rolling on the floor. Rolland picked them up 
without even feeling them burn him. Then he stationed himself by 
the open door that led to the choir. There, if the priest were to 
collapse, he would be ready to jump forward to carry him out. 

He remained there, standing, until the end of the service, which, 
with an unceasing poignant effort. Father Monnard succeeded in 
wrenching from himself, clinging to the altar for support, his eyes 
closed, at moments when his knees gave way under him, qjr when 
the apse of the church began to whirl about him with the ruthless- 
ness of a fly-wheel. Little by little, throughout the church, the 
people became aware of the condition of the celebrant, and no one 
took his eyes off him. The •Id women were watching him anxiously 
over their spectacles, and the men, so prompt to sit down, remained 
standing all through the offertory. Antagonized silence hovered over 
the nave; but when, bathed in perspiration, the priest staggered 
back into the isacristy, all ^he men and women, as^they streamed 
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toward the door, broke into loud-voiced comments on the dramatic 
service. 

They did not scatter over the little square, in spite of the 
cold. They waited for their rector. When they saw him coming, lost 
in his big overcoat with its turned-up collar, and supported by 
Rolland, they crowded around him. 

“This is not reasonable, Father." 

“Oh, you gave us a great fright I” 

“You aren’t going to start it again at high Mass?" 

The p, iest had paused to answer, to thank them, to shake their 
hands. ‘ • 

“Let him get home." 

Rolland gave the order in a voice which struck them all to silence. 
The little cro^td opened up before the brusque gesture with which 
the sailor was clearing /he path. When he had shut the door again 
behind the priest, a girl said, in an undertone, “He doesn't seem 
very agreeable, that fellowl" 

“He doesn't talk to anyone." another remarked, in a sour-toned 
fcho. 

An old woman# who would have shown a sharp eye in the daylight, 
turned on them. 

“I'hat may be, but he's a handsome fellowl" she said. 

January, February. . . . Th/^ months went by ‘with the, monot- 
onous rapidity of a voyage that hlis *.io history. When the first 
difficulties of adjustment had been surmounted, when the mathe- 
matical vocabulary had become as familiar as the words applied to 
the ship's gear, and ^ hen he had caught, so to speak, the tricks of 
the trade, Rolland worked easily and well. Papa Remy was now 
citing him as a model. 

“Monsieur Rolland shows you how far one can go with an un- 
flagging will," he would say. “That is very good, sir." 

It was only his spelling which remained very bad, and which 
humiliated him cruelly. There was nothing he could take hold of 
there, get his fists into. “Usage" — and that he lacked. He knew 
that i\\'s was throw'ing him back into the caste which he had made 
up his mind to get out of, and that made him furious. 

Father Monnard, like Papa Remy, promised him, “That will 
come by itself with time." 

In spite of these assurances, he would keep right on making mis- 
takes at the daily dictation exercises in the evening classes, and he 
would plunge his hands into his pockets so that he could clench his 
fists. \ 

There was U^at, 
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There was, further, the feeling that, though he was hewing out 
his path, he moved between two dangers whose menace was draw- 
ing close: Madeleine R^my, and Father Monnard. . . . 

When Madeleine came into the dining room now, it was with a 
sorry, disappointed face, a self-consciousncss which found it difficult 
to support the weight of the simplest words. As for himself, he re- 
sponded in monosyllables, with the cold politeness of a person who 
has been interrupted and is trying not to show it too plainly. But 
as soon as the door had closed behind her, his resentment would 
express itself in growls. He did not want to marry, that wjs simple 
and clear I Not now I Not fc^ yearsi . . •. When he was a captain. . . . 
Well, then, let her keep out of his way and let him worki True 
enough, she was pretty, serious-minded, a good housekeeper; but he 
would find all that again when the right time camt. He was not 
going to saddle himself with a wife and kids, when he was only 
on shore in order to make himself a better seaman I He felt a re- 
sentment against her foi her mute reproaches, her sadness, as against 
all the women from whose arms he had extricated himself at sail- 
ing time. As if it amused him, today any more than yesterday, to 
have someone weeping into his woolen jumper! 

Then, too, to be Papa Rcmy's son-in-law? No! rie would have the 
sense of spending all his life at school, especially with someone like 
the old man, who actually made a point of creating such impres- 
sions! ^ • 

Yesterday, when JRollan^ I>ad given a brilliant resolution of 
some difficult equations. Papa Rcmy had said to him — to him, 
Rolland — “Well ioiie, dear boy.” 

“Dear boy!” It was enough to topjde over thj walls that had never 
heard such words! And the fond gaze with which the old fellow had 
followed him back to his seat afterward! It was the other fellows* 
turn to laugh now! Savinat had scribbled Congratulations! When is 
the wedding to be? on a scrap of paper which he had pushed across 
under his nose. 

As they left the classroom they w^ere all there together, ready to 
begin their gibing again; but as he got on his woman's bicycle — a 
bicycle at which no one had dared to smile — he had looked them 
all over from head to foot. * 

“Madeleine?” he said. “If anyone of you wants her, he has only to 
tell me and I will deliver the message to her tomorrow morning.** 

And as they all reali/ed^that he would do just as he said, not 
one of them dared turn a hair. They watched in silence as he 
went down the hill. 

At Trezel it was quite another The priest was sinking, 

gently, with respites and relapses, as in zones of dead calm where 
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from time to time a flurry of wind will make you think you are 
going to get away, and then will die down, abandoning you to 
fever and sweat. He was only out of bed, now, for a few hours each 
day. He spoke very little, but he would gaze at Rolland for long 
minutes, with a very sweet smile to whicli the sailor had learned, 
timidly, to respond. If anyone had told him this — that he would 
make pretty faces before a little country priest, and that it would 
grip his heart every time! . . . 

Otherwise, when Father Monnard did talk, especially when his 
mother ^:as present, it was to make plans. There was the mission — 
not for this coming Lent, for' the next— ybut it was better to think 
about it a year ahead of time. This mission would exhaust a 
good part of the church’s reserve funds; he would have to wait 
another year }Sj do over the choir stalls. But, when that was done, 
what a beautiful little church he would havel His eyes glow^ed in 
anticipation. 

The curate from Saint-Sylvere was now taking his place for Sun- 
day Mass, catechism class, and the visits to the sick. He was a well- 
s^^t-up priest, with a ringing voice, and Rolland Iclt a resentment 
against him lor Ins rosy-cheeked and confident health, and for those 
clarion tones that never became soft enough to be right for the 
invalid’s bedside. As for Father Monnard, when his mother brought 
the curate to see him, he would be profuse in apologies and thanks, 

“May it soon be good weather again,’’ he woulcl.gieet the visitor, 
in his short-breathed voice, “so that I^.can fr^e you from ail this 
burden of extra work!’’ 

One evening, as the curate and Madame Monnard were on their 
way downstairs after,, the usual session of smiles and encourage- 
ments, leaving Rolland alone with the sick man, the priest mur- 
mured, “Fortunately, it will be over soon.” 

Rolland, anested, turned back from his table, where he had 
begun to write. 

Ihe priest looked at him with a gentle mockery in his eyes. 

“You have been taken in yourself, Pierre — thinking I didn’t 
know! But for the last two years 1 have been watching God come 
closer to me step by step. His approach has been much more rapid 
since you came, my poor Pierre, and that is the only thing that 
saddens me — to have imposed the company of .an invalid on you. 
It isn’t cheerful, and you need cheerfulness, more than most people 
do. It was so as not to add to all that is, depressing, here, that 1 let 
you believe 1 didn’t *see how things were,’ as they say. Only, now, 
our time is getting short, and 1 must talk with you: not as a priest — 
not yet — but as a friend; thd^ things that are said between friends 
when one of them is going away. . . . Yes, 1 shall perhaps observe 
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Lent here, but 1 hope with all my heart that 1 shall celebrate Easter 
elsewhere.” 

He fell silent, for he heard his mother coming upstairs again; 
and Rolland marveled that he could so quickly assume the confident 
visage that he wore in her presence. And during the days that 
followed he spoke very little, for he was emphatic on one point: 
“The examination is coming soon, and that is all that matters.” 

Lately he had insisted that Rolland work in ”Monseigneur*s 
room,” which was in its humble way a state chamber, with a velours 
armchair, a canopy bed, and rep curtains, and in which % fire was 
made; but the anguished^pasms of*coughing pursued the sailor 
even here, and if he did not hear Madame Monnard hurrying to 
the sickroom, he himself w'ould go to raise the pillows gently, lift 
the invalid to a sitting position, and support him v.^ile he labori- 
ously got his breath again. ^ 

One evening the priest’s moist fingers held him beside the bed, 
as he expressed his thanks for what his coming had meant: he had 
experienced the proud rejoicing of a delicate child, he declared, 
in the protective strength of a comrade. Rolland was moved, as 1^ 
listened. Could he not have surmised that anothej^ had already felt 
the attraction of that strength? 

“That is an atmosphere which is wanting among sick people,” 
the priest was saying, “and it came in, full blast, with youl l ire day 
you lif^pd the cicpboard in the dicing room, it was like a little 
miracle. When one J^as alwviys^been a poor shrimp of a creature, it 
is a happiness to five beside someone to whom nothing is a burden, 
and who is nevt. tued.” 

Anothei evening, when Rolland had dextei^jusly made him swal- 
low a spoonful of medicine, he said, “Andre had written me that 
you were rough and violent. But he was not troubled about that, 
nor was I. We were right. The proof — ” His glance went to the 
empty spoon. But his tone changed immediately, and it was an 
anxious ga/.e that he fixed upon Rolland. “The danger I fear for 
you much more, my dear Pierre, is hardness. I should be the last 
to point that our to you, after all you have done for me; but I am 
afraid of being the only one to find mercy from you. I am sure that 
you are irritated by everything that is ill-favored or weak.” 

Rolland stiffened a little. 

“Your brother talked to you about Barquet?” he asked. 

“I’he boy whose life yoy saved?” 

Rolland raised one shoulder. 

“1 didn’t save him. It would be better to say that I pushed him 
into the water — because he was exactly as you just said.” 

The priest sjiook his head. 
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“No, Andr^ only told me how you went after him and brought 
him back. But you will not be able to bring them all back, my 
dear Pierre. And that is what frightens me, for them and for you. 
They take a terrible revenge, like all fragile things and people: 
simply in letting themselves be broken. And afterward it is irrep- 
arable." 

The day before mid-Lent, Papa Rcmy kept Rolland for a few 
minutes after the youngsters came in at eight o’clock. 

It wastbecoming more and more frequent, this “Monsieur Rol- 
land, a moment — which would stop hinar just as he was going out 
of the door. It belonged among the privileges reserved for the model 
pupil, to whom the teacher had said a few days before, “You have 
the stuff in yoft- to be head of your class.” Called back now, Rolland 
went to the desk, wher^ the schoolmaster was carefully arranging 
a stack of notebooks he had just taken out of his drawer. 

“Are you free tomorrow afternoon?” Papa Remy asked. 

Rolland supposed that he meant to set aside the sacrosanct hours 
qf his country walk for a last consultation and review before the 
examination. , 

“Yes, sir,” he said. 

“Then give us the pleasure of joining us for a little collation, 
to celebrate mid-Lent. We shall expect you at three o’clock.” 

.And Papa Remy screwed u{j his face in a smik that hajf-closed 
his eyes. t , 

Until the next day came, Rolland cudgeled his brains to discover 
the exact meaning of the invitation: was it a special distinction 
accorded to the mostf promising candidate for scholastic honors, or 
w’as it the first snare laid by a father with daughters to be married 
off? His preoccupation did not escape Father Monnard. 

“There's something bothering you, Pierre.” 

“Oh, no.” 

Next morning, during the class. Papa Rd*iny announced: “As we 
are ahead in our schedule, we will have no session this evening. But 
in celebrating mid-Lent, gentlemen, remember that it is in the choice 
of diversions that a good education makes itself known.” 

Rolland, on his bench, had stiffened all over. This unexpected 
holiday was, by all evidence, intended for him. It could only tend 
to prolong the “collation.” 

At eight o’clock he stepped into the hallway of the Remys’ house, 
as usual, for his morning study period. I'he doors were closed and 
everything was quiet, though ordinarily he would be hearing the 
two girls bustling about in t^e kitchen. He opened the door of the 
dining room and was surprised to see a notebook lying on the table. 
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Moving it aside to settle himself for his work, he found a letter 
underneath, and opened it. . . . With the first lines, he was struck 
motionless; that tense immobility which came over him aboard- 
ship when he first sensed the menace of storm. 

It was a letter such as can only be written by very quiet and 
modest girls, who know, better than others do, the dangers of re- 
pression and silence. The time had come, Madeleine said, to decide 
about the future. She did not believe it was right for her to drag 
out her uncertainty for the sake of obedience to convention; and 
she was writing to him because she did not dare to speak.#He had 
surely become aware of hvir sentiments, and must know his own; 
if he had not shown this, perhaps it was because of her father. . . . 
In any case, she wanted to know how she stood, even if that meant 
experiencing the greatest disappointment of her Hit. She under- 
stood perfectly that he might not wish to en^er into an engagement 
at once, and she was ready to wait as long a time as was right for 
him. But this evening, after the little party, when she took him 
to the door, she would ask him for his answer. Her father knew 
nothing of this: she had confided in no one but Father Monnarcl, 

Raging, he tore the paper to bits, stuffed them^ into his pocket, 
and went out, slamming the door behind him with a brutal crash 
that echoed through the silent house — where he felt that people 
were silent only for better listening. The letter told him one thing 
and on^ thing only: that the priest Jiad betrayed him. They were 
all the same: this oije was ^tiefelv more artful. ... He had never 
preached to him: he was throwing a “Christian girl" at his throat 
instead; with th.a, he’d have him hard and fast! He flung a savage 
accusation at the priest’s nearness to death: hf knew he was going, 
so he had to act quickly, to hand him over to old Remy; with that 
one’s fist he would still be pulling on the wheel! Fortunately, the 
girl had gone ahead too soon: she thought she had him already 
signed up and on board! 

He jumped on his bicycle and pushed off at top speed toward 
Saint Servan. Father Monnard used to insist on his going out every 
Sunday, and for the rest, had remarked, with an air of light 
mockery: “Saint-Sylvere is on the outskirts of Trczel. You arj there 
what you are here — 'the rector’s sailor.’ That enrolls you among 
the clergy, my poor Pierre! So, when you want to dance, go as far 
as Saint Servan: my cassock will be less in your way.*’ 

He had gone there, on ihree or four Sundays, with Huet and 
Savinat. He had danced at Florine’s, a bar with a mechanical piano, 
in a little street that looked out on ^e harbor. He had not been 
back for several weeks, becau.se he h;Si become acquainted with a 
fisherman and. had been gping out with him in his boat every 
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Sunday afternoon. But Savinat had remarked on several occasions, 
“Florine has asked again for news of you. It looks as if you*d thawed 
her outi” 

Florine was a widow in her thirties, a former barmaid who had 
got herself married to her employer, a man fifteen years older than 
she. He had died, twenty months before, of cirrhosis of the liver; 
and since then Florine, a tall brunette with a cold face and regular 
features, had seemed to be interested in nothing but her business. 
She never joked with her customers; and on Sunday afternoons she 
would writ on the dancers with the systematic rapidity, the indiffer- 
ence to the noise and movement abou^. her, of the women who 
collect the ticket money on a country merry-go-round when it is 
in full swing. 

“She’s well-heeled, with a fine pair of bows,” Savinat used to say. 
“But watch out for the^ice, boy!” 

With the facility of youth, he found it simpler to strike off this 
reserved w’oman who never seemed to notice when people kissed 
each other in her bar. As for Rolland, he had twice encountered 
Florine’s ga/e fixed upon him and immediately turned away. He 
had taken die position of not appearing to be aware of this unusual 
attention. But when his companions had told him that she had 
asked about him, on the Sundays following, he had been only half- 
surprised. 

When he went into the caf<i at ten o’clock in ^hc morr^g, she 
was standing behind the bar, and sheVoiJld not#keep from flushing — 
yet more from surprise than emotion — when she saw him. She re- 
covered herself at once, however, and said, in her even tones, “You 
make yourself as scar»:e as sunny days.” 

“I’m working hard,” he apologized, as he sat down. 

“I know. . . . And today you have a holiday?” 

“Yes. That is. I’m taking it. . . . I’ve left my bike at the gate; 
couldn’t I bring it inside?” 

She did not seem to be surprised by this request, which neverthe- 
less meant that he was counting on staying for some time. 

“Of course,” she said. 

She followed him to the street, opened the gate of a passage ad- 
joining the cafe, and led him into a little yard. 

“It’s quite safe there,” she said. And then, when he had come 
back and seated himself again at his table, she asked, “What am 
I to serve you?” r 

“It doesn’t matter,” he answered. “A pernod.” 

She returned with the blufi-green bottle and leaned over to pour 
the drink. He had sunk back T>n the settee, his head tilted backward 
and raised toi^ard her. Although she kfpt her eyes on the glass she 
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was filling, she was disturbed by the brutal gaze which she felt 
crashing down upon her, and she spilled the liquid. 

“You are trembling,’* he said. 

She looked at him, with a tense smile. Everything had been said. 
He took the bottle from her hands, set it down on the marble-topped 
table, seized her wrists and raised them to his lips. 

When he released her, he went over to the door and pushed in 
the bolt. She let him do it, submissively, without a word. It was 
two o’clock in the afternoon when he drew it back again. 

“Your friends are comijjg," she in/ormed him. “They^told me 
they were.*’ 

“That doesn’t bother me.** 

Four of them, in fact, came in a moment later: {avinat, Huet, 
Treveder, and Baudii. T hey all stopped short, amazed at the sight 
of him silting at his table. Savinat was the Yirst lo recover himself. 

“Well, to think of finding you here!” 

“I’ve been here since ten o’clock,” he replied calmly. 

"We thought you might be sick,” Treveder explained. “But Papa 
R^my was afiaid something must have happened to the rector, and 
he sent me to Trczel. . .** * 

Kolland's face clouded over. Florine was listening with the greatest 
attention. 

“. . . And the^ told you I wasn’t there,’’ Rolland finished the 
sentence, curtly. "No, I waj hqrc.” • 

The tables filled ifp, one by oiu . I'he piano ground out the fust 
polka. Soon the u ncers, ihiisty. began to crowd up to the bar. 
RoHand stepped behind the counter, beside Florine. • 

“W^ait, I’m going to help you,” he said. * 

He began to unstopper the beer, and poured it out so naturally 
that eveiybody, after the first start of astonishment, seemed to accept 
the situation. 

At seven o’clock, when darkness had fallen and the cafe began 
to einj)ty, Rolland beckoned to Savinat. 

“Would it put you out to pop over to Tre/el on the bike and tell 
them not to expect me?** 

Savinat did not take his cigarette out of his mouth, and th:ft made 
his enunciation none loo clear. 

“When should I say you’ll be back?” he asked. 

“I don’t know. I've found a first-class 'landlady.’ ** 

Florine’s rapid smile HasRed across her lace, but she did not look 
at them. It was impossible to guess whether she was dissatisfied or 
pleased to be thus ticketed in Iront of her clientele. 

At nine o'clock the next inorn'ng, Savinat came back. Rolland 
and Florine v/hre having breakfast together at a table in the caf^. 
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‘*This is the end for Father Monnard, old boy/* he announced, 
after a brief greeting. "His mother and the curate found him in a 
dead faint on the stairs last evening, all dressed to go out, half-an- 
hour after I had been there with your message. He hasn’t come to 
himself, really, since.” 

Rolland had sprung up from his chair. One thought was imposing 
its tyranny upon him, shooting its lightning flashes through his 
brain: He was coming to look tor me. . . . 

"His mother is asking for you,” Savinat concluded. "I haven’t any 
advice to give. ...” 

"Go,” Florine commanded, in a voice^which accepted defeat. 

On the stairway he passed the curate of Saint Sylvere, still in his 
surplice. He had just given the last rites to the dying man. Rolland 
drew back against the \«^all, and the priest murmured as he went by, 
"You are arriving just in time. He spoke again, a moment ago. He 
is asking for you.” Then he added something which Rolland did 
not understand: "If it had not been for this attack of delirium, he 
"Inight perhaps have been able to keep going for another week.” 

Madame Moniiard appeared at the bedroom door as soon as she 
heard the footsteps on the stairs. 

"He expects you,” she said, in a very low voice. **I took it upon 
myself to send for you.” 

Her face showed only anguish; ^Lolland could read no'^censure 
in it. It seemed to him that he was walking in a dream, where the 
people you meet speak to you only in words that have no meaning. 
Madame Monnard left the room as he entered, but before going 
out she leaned over the bed to say, "Pierre has come.” 

The dying man’s eyes remained closed, at first; but after a minute 
he muttered, "My glasses. . . .” 

Rolland picked them up from the night-table and, after an in- 
stant's hesitation, himself put them in place. Fhe near-sighted eyes, 
clear now, were registering nothing, any longer, except a dreadful 
fatigue. 

"My poor dear I’ierre — " 

The voice w'as so close to complete extinction that Rolland had 
to lean very far over, and it was as if some relentless force were press- 
ing on the back of his neck. He heard, so, the faint words: 

"My fault. . . .” '^rhen the dying man seemed to be gathering all 
his strength together to declare, ‘*We must wait. . . .'* 

Rolland leaned dowm fai^^ther still. There was something he 
wanted to be sure about, no' matter what torment it might bring. 
He had to know; otherwise something .priceless would be lost. 
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“When you fell, were you coming to look for me?” he asked, in 
the too-clear voice which he had never learned to deaden. 

The eyes closed. Was it on a final secret, or on the mind's empti- 
ness? 

Rolland rose. It was the kind of blank disappointment a man 
feels aboardship when a fish gets off the hook and the line goes slack. 
The man on the bed seemed to be plunged into depths, now, from 
which no word would ever come again. 

Madame Monnard was returning. "Could he speak to you?” she 
asked. "He was so afraid he would jjot be able to.” ^ 

Rolland nodded. What ^as the use of undeceiving her, of telling 
her that all he had got were a few disconnected wouls? I hey both 
sat down beside the bed. Rolland was waiting tor Madame Monnard 
to speak. It was not possible that she should accept niiii so. in this 
place, after his brutal desertion. But RoUand came gradually to 
understand that the silence would nor be broken again, and he gave 
himself up to it. He was finding wdthin himself, anew, the great 
empty quiet of the open sea, when he would be following a coinse 
ill the rocking cradle of the ship, his eyes on an unmoving hori/oj. 
The creaking of an outside shutter, swaying in the breeze, seemed 
to him the grating of a block. 

"The spirit of God ... on the waters. . . 

The dying man had leaned his head across the pillow to pro- 
nounce* these w<?rds in a voice which, to both the listeners, seemed 
strangely strong. Mudame^ohn ird got up. 

"Do you wan* something to drink?” she asked, her own voice 
broken. , 

There was a glass there, with champagne; fhe took some of it up 
in a teaspoon; Rolland slip]>ed his arm behind the pillows and 
gently lifted the panting chest. But the wine fell away from the 
mouth that had closed again, spilling over the chin and then down 
on the throat. 

He died at two in the morning. He really escaped them, so gently 
that they did not note the stoppage of the breath which had become 
imperceptible, and w'hich, by force of their listening, their ears still 
projected upon the blaiuhed lips tor several moments aftei^he had 
gone. 

More than tw^enty priests came to the burial, from as far away 
as C^ancale and Dol. At the funetal luncheon, Rolland was amazed 
by the naturalness with \#luch these colleagues spoke of the dead 
man, exactly as they would do, the men of the ocean-going ships, 
when they exchanged memories, in tf^ crew’s c|iiartcrs, of a comrade 
who had just been buried at sea. They quoted words of Father 
Monnard’s, his little jokes, and teasings, and then flight incidents 
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of his illness, so that one would think none of them had even 
glimpsed all the broad reach that he, a common seaman, had 
divined in that heart and soul. And he was thinking, too, of the 
mate, who at that moment must be walking up and down on a 
ship's deck, his head bent over, his hands behind his back. "You 
will love him. . . He had seen rightly, as always. But he, Rolland, 
how much better would he be for that? 

The priests were now talking of the monthly conferences, the 
deanship meetings to which the rector of Tre/el loved to go, and 
which h^ had enlivened by Irs bright spirit. 

"One can leally say that it was in trying to get there that he died," 
averred the curate ul Saint-Sylvere. And lor those who still did not 
know' it, he exnlained that when he had picked him up on the stairs 
the priest had mutteied. "To Saint Servan." 

For it was at Saint Servan that the conlerence was being held that 
day. He had remembered it in his delirium. . . . 

Rolland, who was lifting his glass of cider, set it down again, as 
if it had turned suddenly to lead. 

‘ The next morning, at Saint-Sylvere, a tew minutes before going 
into the classiooiii, he stopj>ed Savinat. 

"You understand," the lattei exjdained to him, "1 wasn't going 
to tell his mother where you were and what you w'ere up to! ... I 
told her a tale about an old pal you’d just lun into. You had dinner 
together, I said, and rather than make them wait up late for you 
at the lector) sou had decided to speiu\ the lught with his family. 
A lot ol gocxl that did! 1 went to get my hike again, in the yari 
and the back tire had gone Hat! W hile 1 w’as puni])ing it up, the 
dooi ojHiied. Wl) sod'would like to ha\e a word wdth you,' she said. 
Well, old bov, tlieie was nothing 1 could do. His mother had come 
down after me. . . . ‘L.ook me in the eye,’ he said to me. ‘1 am not 
to be lied to, because 1 am about to die. He didn't go to class this 
moining, did he? You have just seen him. He is with a woman.' 
It was as il he had follow'ed you! All 1 could do was give him the 
addiess. He thanked me. And he said to me, ‘1 had not time to 
open the door lor him. When he thought people were trying to 
shut h;ni in, he jumped out of the window.’ Fie was delirious al- 
ready, you see. Anyhow, as 1 was leaving, his mother asked me my 
name. 'I he next morning a kid brought me word, from her, that 
I was to get you right away. It was the kid who told me what had 
happened: that they had found him on the stairs." 

He was silent lor a moment. "I'hen, as Rolland made no answer, 
Savinat added, in a firm voit,;, "And that did not surprise me." 

The windows of the schoolroom had a ruddy glow: Huet, the 
class patriarch had just lighted the lamps. Already steps and voices 
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were drawing near in the still-black darkness. Savinat spoke again: 
''Aren't you going in?” 

This .time, he was not expecting any reply. He contented himself 
with remarking, in a lighter tone, "You can boast of having got 
old R^my in a stew!" 

Rolland shrugged his shoulders, and went away. There was noth- 
ing he could do about that. Everyone had his own burden to bear: 
his was enough for him. 

In sum, he had repeated the same fine maneuver with the two 
Monnards. He had taken first one and £hen the other for a idw-down 
cheat, and he had called down curses upon them and run away. The 
Monnard of the sea, with his strong hand, had locked him in the 
sail locker. After that, at least they had been able tj» have an ex- 
planation. But the other. . . . He had tried his best, poor man, to 
bring him back. He had only been able to^carry to his death one 
last suffering, one further toiment, his final gift. . . . “They let 
themselves be broken, my dear Pierre, and it is irreparable. . . 
Ah, it was! 

He entered the Hydrographic Institute at Saint* Malo eight days 
later. During the first week, an examination skimmed off the cream 
of the candidates for the ocean-going service and threw the rest into 
the coastwise tra^e. Rolland was inscribed without difficulty in the 
ocean-going course. • 

So that he might Have nothing to reproach himself with, he had 
made part of a ft >.'p, on the eve of his entrance into the Institute, 
that had gone to shake hands with Papa R<5my. The old school- 
master had not even looked at him as he said,* "I do not know you, 
sir." 

Rolland had merely shrugged his shoulders, as he had done a 
week earlier at the door of the classroom: what was done was done. 
He realized that clearly. Others would have had to realize it. . . . 

One morning, as he came out of school, he found Florine waiting 
for him. And it was with the same air of powcrlessness — of being 
really unable to do anything for her, either — that he approached 
her. Yes, it was all over. . . . Already? Yes. . . . No, she heraclf had 
had nothing to do with it. ... A business of priests? Yes and no. 

She looked straight into his eyes. 

“I know that you will come back," she said. 

“In that case, you don't have to worry.” 

He left her. His classmates had already scattered through the 
narrow Saint Malo streets. As for h^n, he went down above the 
harbor. 

At least, thefe was a barter therel 
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BOOK TWO 


XIV 


“A ^ 

iMlNTONINE! Ho, Anloniner 

It was strange that one should be calling a woman, with this voice, 
at this hour, in this place. ? 

The voice was one of those which carry to a distance and are 
made for bawling out orders, and it was an older which it was fling- 
ing out impatiently, now, into the cold dawn mist. 

To the right of the man, who stood motionless with head thrown 
back, waiting for an answer to his shout, the gentle lines of dunes 
were like low, unmoving clouds. At his left the halos of beacon* 
lights, set in strict alignment, were being extinguisfted one after the 
other, while here and there in the fog other lights were being lighted, 
with softly blurred edges and a reddish glow. At his feet, clearly 
seen for, only a f(;w yards, ran a line of sharp-cut masonry, and on 
the other side of that wave^ wfre laf^ping, glimpsed in patches as 
of grayish phosphorefcence in what was still a black hole. 

The man had = i€'*cing eyes; through the pallid density they were 
already making out four slender columns, like thin lines of smoke 
rising straight in the air, and it was toward Aese that he shouted 
again: 

‘'Antonine! Ho, Antoniner 

Then he growled. “Damn foot-sloggers* lighter! They're going to 
keep me here pickling, are they? They're asleep!" 

He spat out the word scornfully. Then he realized that his voice 
would reach the sleeping ship only after she woke up. Willy-nilly, 
he would have to wait for her awakening. The cold gripped him, 
that penetrating cold of early morning. Pierre Rolland bunied his 
hands in the pockets of his waterproof coat, glumly pulled his 
spongy cap down on his head, and began to walk up and down the 
dock, his steps quickly lalling into a measured cadence because they 
were finding the rhythm or interminable watches once more. 

The forced promenade was not making him feel any more at- 
tracted to this apathetic ship, on whilh he was only sailing under 
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compulsion. He had been almost promised a command. Ii\stead of 
that, he had had a telegram from his shipping firm: Go immediately 
TO Port Talbot, to embark on the four-master Antonine, in 

THE CAPACITY OF SECOND CAPTAIN. 

Second captain: first mate. . . . That meant he was going to start 
in again at the business of traveling the fore-and-aft gangway. Once 
more, he would let no blow from the sea pass by without getting a 
piece of it. Tomorrow, as yesterday, he would command only at the 
foot of the mast, elbow-to elbow with the men, and in the work 
which, %ftcn, he would not I ave ordered himself. 

For he had not been pampered unde, his last captainsl 

His recollections were far from lying stagnant in the depths of his 
memory. They were moving there in profound currents, hot or cold, 
and they rose to the surface of the present only as the surface was 
in accord with them, v.'ith their warmth or their chill. On this Sep- 
tember morning, in the acrid sootiness of the fog and the bitter- 
ness of the recent disappointment, only hateful images took form. 
Nothing came back to him now of the two years spent under the 
command of Monnard, at last made captain, first as junior officer 
and then as first .mate: two years of easy obedience to a chief whom 
he admired and loved, one look from whom would put a stop to his 
fits of anger, as one penetrating word would drain the dark moods 
from his heart. In this autumn mist the past became definite only 
from the starting-point of a gra^'c dug in the nitrate desert oMquique 
where, on an afternoon of searing heat, Holland had laid the former 
mate of the Calatce. Monsieur Monnard's death had been stupid 
and senseless, as it should never be for men like him. A prick from 
a rusty nail, a thing c.ie dismisses as of no consec|uence; then tetanus, 
and six days of horrible suffering, during which one did not know 
whether it was will power or muscular contraction that locked the 
dying man’s teeth together. . . . Then, finally, this blinding hole in 
the ground, in front ol which Rolland had clenched his fists in re- 
bellion, and in which he felt, at twenty-five, that he was burying his 
youth. . . . 

He had returned to Chile the next year and then gone on to 
Frisco, on the Astree, under Captain Bouteloup. Oltl Bouteloup was 
a good fellow, a damn good fellow, who didn’t want to tire out his 
crew or to make trouble for anyone. The unfortunate thing was that 
the wind and the sea were not always in agreement with him. He 
had given Rolland his first black look when the latter had reported 
a relaxation of duty on the part of the second mate, to the extent of 
leaving the poop during his , watch in order to go to the galley for 
a morning cup of coffee. Papa Bouteloup had reacted only by a 
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vague grunt. Then the thing had happened that was bound to 
happen. 

You go to bed one night at midnight, off the coast ol Argentina, 
after turning the watch over to the second mate, with the barometer 
up, the night clear and star-lit, a nice breeze from north-northwest, a 
speed of nine to ten knots; and you are wakened at five in the 
morning by lightning and thunder and a howling wind. Just then, 
you are thrown out of your bunk, to find yourself on the sofa on the 
other side of the cabin, a flying-trapeze feat whose success is to be 
attributed to the chip’s rude lunge to larboard. And you ^say to 
yourself, ‘*If only he has tak^/i precautions and hauled in his upper 
sailsl” 

Like an echo, you hear the junior officer, distracted, screaming, 
“Lower the royals I “ > 

And you think. Well, this is a pretty mess I 

For you had realized at once that the pampero had struck you 
its classic blow, its great leap northwest-southwest, swift as a back- 
stroke at billiards. If by ill chance the officer on watch has not re- 
duced his canvas in time to keep the vessel safe, tlie ship takes on 
enormous speed, heels over on its side and, griping moie and more — 
in spite of the man at the helm, who is pulling as liard as he can and 
feels his wheel turning backwards, by its own force, in his grasp — 
swings head to the wind and is taken aback everywhere. All the sails, 
caught inside out, Jbeat their yards furiously against the masts. Nine 
times out of ten, there is a de-jnasting! ^ 

All that races through your head ’a a few seconds, at the moment 
when the ^'cssel *' e’i over again, this time to starboard, sending 
you back intu your bunk, headfirst. You rush ouunto the passageway 
in your nightshirt. The ship is listing so badly that you don't walk 
on deck any more but on the stai board bulkhead, and when you 
have got the door in the poop-rail open, it's not a pretty sight that 
meets your eyel 

It is as dark as the pit, but a flash of lightning shows you the 
Astree on her side, the starboard rail under water, half the hatches 
washed by the sea. The sturdy mainmast has kept all its canvas in 
place, and the gale, taking the sails wrong side around, is slamming 
them against the rigging. Just go ahead and work ship, gybeti like 
that, if you're tempted to try it! 

And in this crackling of thunder, these yelpings of the wind, this 
drumbeat of the rain, you neither see nor hear any human being at 
all. So then you go toward flie bow, clinging to the gunne’l of the 
port rail which makes a screen, after a fashion, between you and the 
breakers. In your passage, you loose th*e halyards of the royal and 
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lo'gaiits'ls, when and as you come upon them, and above your head 
you hear someone shouting to you, “The forem'st is downl“ 

It is the Old Man, also in his shirttails, who is staggering along the 
flying bridge and pointing you to the bow. When you get there you 
find the mast broken oft at the level of the tops’ls, and the yards 
overboard alongside and bumping the hull all together, with enough 
force to bilge the whole thing. 

Fortunately, if the pampero is the speed champion among hurri- 
canes, it lacks staying power. And when the wind has slackened, 
when ^e sea subsides. \ou j^iave nothing more to do but saw down 
those tangled hawsers and cut into tluv underbrush of rigging that 
is holding the torn-out yards glued to the cjuarter and bent on stav- 
ing you in. When this had been attended to, you coidd only limp 
along on ih'.ee legs to Rio de Janeiro, with a bent bowsprit and 
two masts damaged; for there was no question of mastering Cape 
Hoin, crippled like this! So there was what it cost not to have given 
a dress ing-dow’n in time, and on the instant, to a negligent officerl 

You were the person responsible for getting everything into 
^condition again at Rio, for Papa Bouteloup had fallen ill after this 
hard blow and^hud been advised to go to Nictheroy, in the hills. 
Then, just as a really extraordinary job of work had been finished 
under your direction, accomplished in record time by the crew and 
almost entirely with die ship’s own equipment, just as you had given 
orders to the cook for a first-class luncheon to celebrate the return 
of the Old Man — who could not fail /o clasp you to his heart for 
such an achievement — just then, the bos’ii comes to inform you 
that the temperature in the hold has gone up more than twenty 
degrees. There is ey.ery reason to believe that fire has broken out 
in the cargo: that spontaneous combustion of damp coal, which 
nothing and nobody has ever been able to prevent. . . . 

So that was how it was. When the skipper and his guests came 
alongside, and Bouteloup, at his most expansive and calling his 
colleagues to witness, cried out, “My word, boy, that was damn good 
worki I would nci^er have believed that you would have got ready 
to sail so quickly, and without any snags. I congratulate you!“ — well, 
just then, you had to reply, dolefully, “You are very kind. Captain; 
but look now, there is a fire in the hold. 1 am afraid we shall 
have to unload the cargo.” 

A nice start for the luncheon aperitif! 

And in fact, after they had shoveled tons of hot coal around so 
as to get the air into it, you reported that the fire had gained such 
headway that a complete unloading was necessary. 

After that, when you got back to Dunkerque, it did not take long 
to learn what the ship-owners accepted without question: that the 
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breaking of the Astrie*s mast and the burning of its coal were to 
be laid at the door of the first mate, a pretentious young man who 
had taken advantage of Papa Bouteloup's kindly nature to set him- 
self up as master on the ship, and to sail head on, all sails set, into 
an all-out pampero; who thought, moreover, that he would lose 
caste if he went down into his holds to feel the pulse of his coal 
cargo. A lad who needed to be broken ini 

The next one was Thomas Arlozzi. 

Oh, that mani 

Rolland slowed down in hiS walk, and turned around. Behind him 
the houses of Port Talbot were beginning to show white. The lighter 
windows had at last taken on their rectangular shape, *he mist was 
thinning. The gray ridges of the dunes were emerging more clearly 
now, but the fog continued to be heavy oveV the harbor, and the 
Antonine, which Rolland was looking at, still appeared to him 
with blurred outlines, as if seen by myopic eyes. Above the long 
dark s})]otch of the hull, the masts rose in wavy lines that did not 
yet show any connection with one another. Rolland abandoned this«* 
vague and diffused ship to fix his gaze upon another, which the 
memory of Arlozzi itself rendered quite distinct: the four-master 
Espeiance. 

He had crossed^its gangplank, as first mate, ten months before, 
and had found on the deck an excited and gesticulating little man 
who was balking at tife heels* of the big slow longshoremen. Arlozzi 
had planted hirnsc^ mi front of Rolland, legs spread apart and head 
raised for a stare which was meant to be imperious and was only 
insolent. • 

"Monsieur Rolland, 1 have one principle: everyone to his own 
place. Everything will go well, therefore, if you understand the re- 
spective positions of a captain and of his first mate." 

Rolland had had no difficulty in guessing the reference that had 
given rise to this profession of faith. He had replied merely, "This 
will be my third voyage as mate. So I must have learned my position 
by this time, or I never shall learn it." 

The captain’s expression had darkened, and he had added, still 
more curtly: 

"I must warn you also that I require the maximum from the 
officers, as from the men." 

In general, when this is said it is not donel After three minutes' 
conversation Rolland would have sworn that he had neither the 
conscience nor the sell-abnegation ncrc the courage which made 
it possible for a Monnard to ask everything and obtain everything, 
without even raising his voice. I’his address of wekome merely 
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proved what Rolland in any case suspected: that he was a marked 
man, and that Captain Arlozzi, more or less officially, had been 
given the mission of bringing him to heel. Very well I 

The new first mate realized in advance that his strategy of defense 
would demand evciy instant’s attention: it was a matter of never let- 
ting himself be surprised by this Corsican in any piece of negligence 
or breach of regulations. He had adopted, without trying to, the 
glacial air and the silences of Monnard on the Galatee, and he was 
genuinely amused to see the captain hanging around him, seeking 
tireless^y for the mistake, miconduct, or forgetfulness which would 
permit his being humiliated before flie men. Whenever Arlozzi 
thought he had found an opening he would dash precipitately into 
it, only to be^brought up short by an unanswerable argument which 
Rolland would be holding in reserve. 

Goaded by his tenacious and inventive hatred, the man had had 
to go on wagging his accursed tongue after the ship had docked — 
at which time Rolland had left him with a mere touching of his cap, 
not shaking his hand. W’hcn he made his official call, immediately 
-after landing, the first mate of the Espemnee had been welcomed 
with smiles by t/ie ship-owners. “The first available ship will be for 
you," they had said. To be sure, they had added, “Provided it is a 
small one.” But that was to be taken for granted. . . . Now, instead 
of a small ship to command, he had received this curt order, by 
telegraph, to embark as first ‘'mate on the Antonine. Arlozzi had 
passed by. . . . * * 

He had also, without doubt, warned his fellow-captain, who 
would be waiting for the new second-in-command on that sleeping 
ship. Rolland was ^(oing to find a chief with a mind warped in 
advance against this undesirable that had been imposed upon him, 
the impudent insurgent who recognized no authority, neither the 
w’holly paternal authority of Captain Bouteloup nor that ol “To- 
maso,” hard as it was. He had been able to sail a ship correctly 
only under the orders of Monnard, to whom his commission as an 
officer was due. . . . 

It would soon be time, all the same, to make the actjuaintance of 
this n?w' skipper. Captain Thirard: the name told him nothing. 
He had disdained any quest for information. . . . Now the day had 
emerged at last from the night’s darkness: but it had come out dirty, 
as when one gets up from a fall in a mud-puddle. Everything was 
gray and flat: the dunes, the town itself; stamped as with a pressing 
machine against the chalky cliff. What v/as left of the fog was con- 
centrated over the harbor, where spirals of yellow vapor were drift- 
ing about in a raw wind. Blowing across the Antoninc, these eddies, 
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so like smoke, seemed to bring the ship vaguely to life, setting dull 
shadows to play upon her. 

**Antonine, ahoyl" 

This time heads, first one and then another, appeared above the 
ship's rail. Seeing them outlined so, Rolland realized that with day- 
light the vessel had come in surprisingly close, advancing perhaps 
forty or fifty yards. The two dark silhouettes were still in profile at 
the level of the gunnel, motionless as the figures one aimed at during 
shooting exercises in one's military service. He called out to them: 

“This is the new mate, come to takt^up his post. . . ^ 

He felt that his voice carried to them, though it was clipped short 
of all resonance in this humid air. 

“Are there no officers aboard, that you are leaving ^e shouting 
here for more than an hour?” he demanded. “See that someone 
comes to get me, and my trunk — and be quiek about it, eh?'' 

Tt was just as if he had shot at the two silhouettes and hit them 
both: they went out at one stroke! Finally, at the end of what seemed 
to him an interminable time, a sailor climbed down the gangway 
ladder, got into the dinghy, and, hips swaying over the stern oar^ 
came muddling along toward him. He drew ujf alongside and 
touched his beret with a finger which Rolland refused to see. Stand- 
ing up/ight like a dark block in his streaming rubber coat he made 
a movement of hjj chin toward his narrow trunk, which the man 
took aboard, and stepped down and seated himself in the boat 
without speaking a wbrd. * 

The deck was h ii’g washed as he came aboard: a slow and lan- 
guorous washing, with no force behind it. The men droy^ped thehr 
work to watch him pass them and go into the cSficer's little cabin. 

He found the two ship’s officers there, having their breakfast. 
They were dipping slices of bread in their bowls of black coffee; and 
it was these broad thick chunks of bread that first caught his eye. 
They were assuredly the mos( substantial things he had seen since 
he had first looked at the Antonine, whether aboard or from the 
quay. 

When he had let his gaze rest for some time on the bowls of coffee, 
he took stock of the men. Berieux, the second male, seemedi to be 
about twenty-five years old. He was screwing up, in this greeting, a 
gaunt and unj^romising countenance, with a bitter mouth, and he 
averted yellow-streaked eyes under the scrutiny of his new chief; 
Rolland noticed the restlesf blinking of his eyelids. Poullain, the 
third mate, must have been two or three years older than the other. 
Tall, and broad in proportion, he wrinkled his forehead under a 
stubble of heavy hair, and opened e ^es that were abashed like those 
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of a child caught with his hand in the jam-pot. Not hard to cata- 
logue, that one: probably a good fellow and easy to get on with, but, 
considering his age and his grade, certain to be thoughtless and more 
given to larks than to studies. 

When Rolland introduced himself they got up, but clumsily; Poul- 
lain hefting one buttock and then the other; Berteux, on the other 
hand, too quickly, with a start. 

was not expecting to find you here,” Rolland said dryly. “This 
is the first time that I have seen a ship's first officer so casually 
receive!*.” 

The sharpness of the rebuke stiffened them, but only with sur- 
prise: apparently this was not the current tone on the Antonine, At 
last Poullain made their apologies: 

“We did not think that the dinghy would bring you out so quickly, 
sir, and we were finishing breakfast.” 

“No, you were beginning it — although you should have been on 
the deck, waiting for me. I myself have had to wait more than an 
hour on the cpiay, until someone here woke up to hear me calling. 
.That is the mark of an inadmissible carelessness.” 

Berteux and I oullain exchanged glances which obviously meant, 
“This is the last thing we expected!” But after a nervous grimace that 
puckered up his angular visage, Berteux took the bull by the horns. 

“That is true, sir,” he said. “Things are not going as they should, 
here. But I can assure you it i-j not our fault.” 

He had thrown a vehemence into the last words that made his 
chin quiver and left his eyes dilated and his forehead in wrinkles. 
Poullain gave a slo\^ nod of agreement. 

“And whose fault would it be?” 

Berteux did not hesitate. His thin face thrown back, he almost 
screamed, “The captain's and the crew's!” 

“Very well then, you are covering yourselves above and below,” 
Rolland replied. “Why the captain?” 

It was Poullain who answered: “He is sick.” 

Berteux went on with more detail, and now in a duller voice: “He 
says himself it is chronic laryngitis, quinsy. But it is certainly some- 
thing else: he has changed too much. In any case, it has almost 
entirely taken away his voice; you can hardly understand him. There 
can be no question of his commanding.” 

All right, so they chose me! thought Rolland. What he said was, 
“But there was a first mate, the one I am replacing.” 

“He is in the hospital, with pleurisy,” Poullain explained. 

They were both looking at him now, with eyes of an innocence 
that is at last recognized. “You see ho^ it is,” they seemed to say. 
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*‘What was there to be done against such a run of bad luck?" Rolland 
stared at them, one after the other. 

"But you are here yourselves, and apparently in good health,” he 
said. "Even if the captain does not appear on the poop, he can give 
you orders in his cabin, and you have only to have them carried out." 

There was rancor in Berteux’s answer. "He does not wish to have 
any association with us, as it were, apart from the irreducible 
minimum of service." 

"Is that their own fault, or is it his?" Rolland was asking himself. 
"Is it a case of incompetent subordinates, or a crabbed inv^^id who 
fumes in his cabin and take&tout his ill-temper on his officers between 
two garglings?" 

"We shall see," he said, aloud. Then he asked, "Have you been 
here long?" • 

"A couple of weeks," Poullain answered, "^e’ve come out of dry 
dock, after a grounding." 

"Oh, you ran aground?" 

Berteux hastened to explain. "It was the tug's fault. She ran us 
on the rocks in a fog. It is since then that the crew has become um 
manageable. The first mate gone, the captain nev^ seen — they just 
let go, they don't obey any more." 

"Even so, that would not have come about all at once, by itself," 
Rolland objected. "You had to take action about something? There 
were soihe men Vho, driven into § corner, expressly refused to 
obey you?" • • 

"Yes, there wert two," Poullain declared. "The most worked-up, 
the bos’n, Kr^veu, and a Negro named Bako." 

"Oh, that one!" cried Berteux, while Poullaiii shook a discouraged 
head. 

Bako. . . . Rolland had known a man from Martinique with that 
name, on the Astree. He had come aboard at Frisco with a replace- 
ment group when old Bouteioup had succeeded in getting some men 
shanghaied, which was a good thing! This Bako, Rolland recalled, 
had come up the gangplank with a young goat in his arms, a kid 
that was more of a pet even than a dog. The West Indian had taught 
it to chew tobacco! He had made a little net, the size of a nut, that 
was fastened to a string; he would put a plug into it, and the kid, 
liking the tobacco, would try to swallow it; but Bako kept good hold 
of the string, and the little goat had had to get used to merely chew- 
ing. After a few lessons, pu^3il and master were chewing their plugs 
together. The kid even succeeded in spitting out the juice, to a 
distance whicn filled the crew with wonder and the teacher with 
pride. "The only thing left for him to do is pick up his quid in his 
cap," the men -would joke. « 
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On Sundays, the oificers would amuse themselves by getting this 
fiako to sing songs of the Islands: “Uoudou Moue/' or '*Assez Cause, 
Assez Pale*; and the men would make him climb the back-stays 
like a monkey, without ever making use of the ratlines. He was as 
lacking in wickedness or malice as he was in civil status: it was not 
possible that this big savage child should have given both these 
ohicers those bitter and disheartened faces! Rolland determined to 
get to the bottom of all this at once, and, with Berteux at his heels, 
he set oft for the crew's quarters. 

“He\'6 stubbornly refusin^j to work," the second mate explained, 
on the way. "For six days now he has st yed in bed." 

It was rather dark in the fo’c'sle. Nevertheless, Rolland made out 
the man he was looking for, stretched out in his bunk. He had his 
face turned tb the wall, and he did not stir when the oificers entered. 
Rolland caught hold of his shoulder, turned him over on his back, 
and scanned the dark countenance. 

"Look here, you," he said. "You wouldn’t by any chance be the 
fellow named Bako that 1 knew on the AstrM” 

"Yes, Missis Rolland." 

"You know that 1 am the first mate here now, on the Antonine?** 

"Yes, Missie Rolland." 

"And the first thing they tell me when 1 come aboard is that you 
are now a rebel, a good-for-nothing, and a lazy scamp into the bar- 
gain, since you haven’t been w/Jling to get out of bjd for tlK last five 
or six days." 

Bako sat up angrily, on his bunk, to swear, with cannibalistic 
dumb-show, that this was not true, that he was very sick because he 
had fallen from the^, orlop deck into the forward hold, and that 
Missic Berteux had refused to get him the doctor. 

"If me strong, jump like goat," he declared. 

The second mate was about to make a retort to this, but Rolland 
stopped him. 

"Good. That makes things a little dillerent. But 1 am sure that 
Monsieur Berteux is right, and that you haven't broken any bones. 
Now then, listen: me, good fellow; me, get the doctor. But if you 
not sick, me stick my fist in your face and my boot in your buttocks; 
alter that, you sick. You get me?" 

"Yes, Missid Rolland." 

They went out. For the first time since he had set foot on the 
Antcmnie, Rolland was smiling. ^ 

"It’s as easy as that," he said. "Your anarchist will be at work 
tomorrow morning." 

He was mistaken in this: it was no inoie than half an hour later 
that Bako was to be seen frantically shining up the copper of the 
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deck light. But Rolland did not immediately learn ^ the extent of 
his victory, for he had gone to see the captain. 

He had hesitated for a moment at the cabin’s threshold, stopped 
by the odor: that odor of a sick man in a stuffy littic room, who 
lets himself be steeped in the brine of his perspiration, the foulness 
of his breath, rather than open a porthole. To receive his new mate, 
Captain Thirard had just pulled on a pair of trousers from which 
his nightshirt was sticking out in bulges and had thrown an overcoat 
over his back without even putting his arms into the sleeves. A 
red muffler was wound around his thror/ 1, so heavy and so ti Jht that 
it held his head stiffly upr^ht. His mouth was buried beneath a 
bushy mustache of a washed-out chestnut color, the prominence of 
which was arresting in the shrunken face: One might have thought 
the mustache' was forgotten by the disease which had cleared away 
the rest. . . . The feverish eyes were fixed Ojji Rolland, as he came 
into the room, with an anxiety which at once struck the new mate. 
Then the captain rose from behind the little table where he was 
writing and held out a hand which should have been broad and 
solid, but in which one felt all the dryness of the bones underneatj^ 
the damp skin. • 

He spoke: it must have been words of welcome, but Rolland did 
not understand them. The voice was no more than a raucous mur- 
mur, endeavoring to draw out the sounds and missing them all. One 
felt it ru^bbing alt)ng rugged partitiqp walls, growing hoarse there, 
becoming distorted ii^ a twianing passageway. 1 here was the dreadful 
distress, in listening to it, of a tirowning man’s struggles, when one 
cannot go to his a i. • 

From Rollaiid’s attitude, the captain had at«once realized that he 
was not making himself understood. As with all sufferers from ail- 
ments of the throat, he was irritated by this. He sat down, shrugging 
his shoulders, and pointed out a chair in a corner of the cabin to 
his new second-in-command. Rolland picked it up, carried it to the 
table, and sat down in front of the captain, face to face with him, 
their knees touching. Thirard looked at him, hesitated several 
seconds before the gesture which so calmly confirmed the fact of his 
infirmity, then accepted it with a nod of his head. ^ 

From then on, they spoke only in the voice of the confessional; 
and in this way Rolland learned of all the affronts of fortune that 
had made them miss their sailing date. The Antonine had left Dun- 
kerque in tow. The fog lig^l caught her off the Isle of Wight, and 
had never lilted. Misled by the blinding mist, the tugboat captain 
had thought he was doubling Longship, and had come around too 
soon to starboard. All of a sudden, he had run the Antonine right 
on Land’s End, the ship’s the rocks. As the weather was 
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moderate and he vessel could still float, the captain had succeeded 
in getting her off again, and then in shaping the course, in tow, to 
Port Talbot, where the repairs had been made. 

“I have received final instructions as to our destination: to Thio, 
New Caledonia, in ballast. We should have shoved off two weeks ago. 
So now there is only one hurry on my mind: to beat it out of herel'^ 

All through his recital he had been gasping as if he were running 
as he talked; but he cried out the last words, almost in a loud voice. 
An anguished fit of coughing interrupted him. He turned away. 

He wvsnts to sail, Rollarid ^bought, though the only thing for him 
to do is to leave the ship and go to a he jpital. 

But he knew how stubbornly a captain clings to his command. If 
he comes down from his poop, ten men will rush up to it to replace 
him — and to'go back to it again, later on. . . . 

“I am counting on ypu. Monsieur Rolland, to see that everything 
is ready,*’ the low murmur began again, “and, once we are on the 
way, to see that everything goes well. I must tell you that up to now 
I have been rather badly seconded. In that business of running 
jground, Berteux lost his head; and, too, he is often blundering and 
tactless. Poullain* is a good officer, but only when he is under good 
command. On the other hand, the bos’n, Kr^ven, has been splendid. 
You will be able to rely on him.” 

He rose, by way of dismissal, and Rolland went out. 

It seemed to him that he h^d just been calling upon a' hostage. 
But imprisoned by whom, by what? Thioughout the interview there 
had been no allusion to the captain’s illness, to the disturbance it 
wjis causing in the ship’s routine functioning. By habit, Rolland ap- 
preciated silence; bui what was this silence hiding? 

He did not see the captain again during the three days which 
elapsed before the sailing: three dismal days, in contact with a sullen 
crew which he was keeping an eye on but which he seemed only just 
to see. That was Monnard’s method: to commit himself only when it 
would be w'orth the trouble, but then to go all the way! 

On the other hand, Berteux and Poullain felt themselves bound to 
exercise zeal. They never left the deck now, and they stuck right to 
the me^’s backs. Poullain, for his part, went about it with some dis- 
cretion: his reprimands were rare, and always well-founded. But 
Berteux, strong in the tacit authority of the new mate, exercised no 
restraint, flung out orders in bunches, and seemed, with nervous 
jerks of his head, to be poking about in, every corner of the ship for 
things to arouse his indignation. A man couldn’t even give a hand 
to a comrade without being bawled out! 

Rolland would listen to him reeling off, for hours, all the common- 
places of the maritime vocabulary of reproof. “You h?ml off like fleas 
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in tar/* “That's good to make eddies, but not to lea(re much of a 
wake. . . It all sounded false, gave the impression of something 
learned and repeated, so as to “act the sailor." The men would listen 
without seeming to hear, but with faces that were contemptuous and 
full of hatred. Rolland merely thought, He*ll bring himself into line, 
like the others, when the time comes. He’ll have to. 

It had not escaped his notice that there was another man aboard 
who kept silence, as he did, who seemed absent, like himself, even 
to the point of seeming not yet to have become aware of the new 
first mate. Athletic, with a stern lean cor,>air’s face, the bos'n fLr^ven 
used sometimes to walk backtmd forth on the deck, his hands behind 
his back, his eyes on the deck planking, as if he wished to make it 
plain that he was there because he was doing his duty, but nothing 
more. Yet Rolland noticed on one or two occasions, when Berteux 
and his bawHngs were running rampant fromjDne end of the ship to 
the other, that Kr^ven had paused before a group of men at work 
and looked at them, without saying a word; every time, that had 
been enough: those who came under that gaze speeded up their 
activity. ^ 

On the morning before sailing day Rolland cange unexpectedly 
upon the bos'n taking a sponge bath on the deck, his bare torso bent 
over a pail. As the officer went by, the man straightened up to dry 
himself. His body and arms were covered with tattooing: on his 
chest, a giiillotine^with the inscriptioiji. The sun saw my birth, the 
scaffold will see my i^nishing; on his back, in bold-faced capitals. 
The past has betfayed me, the present torments me, the future 
TERRIFIES ME. The Tight arm explained the origin of this literature: 
it indicated a registration in the African battalions. The bos'n of the 
Antonine was an alumnus of a disciplinary regiment. Rolland knew 
that aboardship that could mean either the best or the worst. 

In the officers’ quarters the evening before, Berteux had spoken 
again of Kreven. Rolland had felt that the bos'n was something of 
an obsession to him. Was this because the second mate felt himself 
already judged, and cruelly, by the former soldier-under-punish- 
ment? However that might be, Berteux had reported that four days 
after the ship docked, Kreven had presented himself to the captain, 
in his best shore clothes, his hair well brushed and his capiat the 
conventional angle, and had demanded an advance on his pay. 

"You have been ashore four days and you haven’t a sou left?" the 
captain had said to him. • 

“A bitch got away with my wallet the day after we docked," the 
man had explained, briefly, "but I’ve got her bearings. . . ." 

He had spoken in a tone that moved the captain to warn him: 
“No settling of.accounts befpre we saill" 

i6i 



Kr^ven had shaken his head. 

“Nothing like that, Cap’nl That wouldn't be time enough! She’s 
got to stew awhile. . . . All I’ve done is let her know that I was 
leaving and that I would be back. . . 

Berteux had shaken his head, as if to say, “What atrocious be- 
havior!’’ 

Rolland had not uttered a word. He was rather of Krcven’s 
opinion: revenge is the last thing that should be hurried. Generally, 
the men who are capable of postponing it, for years if need be, in 
order make it perfect, ar(\not the people to shirk or skimp on the 
other things. So this was rather on the<good side. It remained to be 
seen. 


XV 


THE SAILING was set for the next day, and the weather 
was getting dirty. Winds from the southwest were sending whitccaps 
all the way into the inner harbor, and the rain came lashing down in 
sudden squalls. If the wind gfew just a little stn^jiger, Ro'iland was 
thinking, the tug, after a little turn imthe Eijglish (Channel, would 
not fail to take them back to where they started from and let them 
wait there for better days. Boredom would then complete the dissolu- 
tion of this already ,’'usted-out crew. Rc^lland would have jireferred 
a hundred times over to pick up the men as they came olT the little 
freighter which would bring them from France, or else to collect 
them as they stepped off the English train. I'his had happened to 
him before. 

But one day, on an earlier voyage, as the ship left North Shields, 
the boys who had gone aloft above the to’gants'ls had vomited thick 
red wine all over the place; and at the same time one of them, too 
sick to work, had tlirown up green bile in the crew’s cjuarters. This 
was silrprising. But the bos’n had explained it: 

“It’s nothing to be astonished at: that fathead, he drank the whole 
bottle of disinfectant he found in the train toilet. He might kill him- 
self, the boob!" , 

The fellow had gone up the rigging with the others next morning, 
however, well purged of his creosote. 

There had not even been the solace of these fantastic intoxications 
for the men of the Antonine. They hacl. neither wiiif, to drown their 
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viscera nor danger to tauten them; they were as if becajned too close 
to land. They scarcely knew where they were going, and they did 
not much care. To Thio on orders, a hole in New Caledonia where 
they were to load up with nickel. So far as their drudgery and suffer- 
ing were concerned, it was not much different from Chile and its 
nitrate. The Cape of Good Hope is not so cold as Cape Hon., but it 
is often just as difficult. And then, in the Coral Sea they would have 
to tack about, till they were fair worn out with tacking, between 
the coconut-palm islands. 

As for the land that would be opening out before them at t|^e end 
of the voyage — they would fbe able to salute it from a distance. 
Unless the ship were dashed to pieces on it, they would not go 
ashore. I’he places where they did set foot, moreover, scarcely 
differed from one another in anything but the name the liquor 
they drank in each, which soon blurred them all in the same mist. 
A few minutes of curiosity as they jumped on the dock, as they 
hauled off into the first street. . . . But that was quickly extin- 
guished. It is something that demands a regular training, to keep 
looking for hours and hours, without blinking, at everything you 
come across: you have to have an education, to J^e surprised af^ 
things. . . . 

As Rolland passed the sailors on the deck, this streaming morning, 
he was asking himself if he had really succeeded, since leaving the 
Hydrographic Institute, in separatii^ himself from them. What 
enrichment had he gleaned fvoni his five years as an officer? The taste 
for command, cert:* inly, and the habit of it. But if one set aside this 
profession of leather which he had learned, how did he differ at the 
present moment from what he had been as top^ian on the Galate^ 
Walking the deck of the Antonine, in the rain, he was counting up 
his memories, his joys; and he was surprised to find him.,clf so poor 
in them. He was jumping from Europe to the Americas to gather 
them up, and what was he discovering? Nothing but prostitutes, 
as before. Not altogether the same, in appearance: better housed, 
smarter, with a better line of talk; the top of the basket among 
sailors' trollops; but when one bit into them they had the same 
taste as their predecessors. As soon as he had discovered that, he 
had kept them pitilessly subjugated to their task, without aliowing 
himself to be imposed upon, and he used brutally to knock over 
the fragile stage setting in which some of them tried to hold him. 

• 

Captain Thirard, bundled in his red muffler, loomed up on the 
poop at the precise instant when the tow-line was tautening, in 
the first slight surge of getting under way. 

In those days of the sailing-ships every captain would thus be 



standing erec| at his post, at this moment which might well be called 
solemn, as if to lead the parade. They all felt that the chief must 
vouch for himself before the spectators who were standing on the 
wharfs or the breakwater. Thirard was not failing in this duty, any 
more than anyone else; and this obviously meant that in spite of 
his swollen throat he did not intend to surrender any of his func- 
tions. On the whole, Rolland was satisfied with that. He would not 
have liked a poop where the captain wished to command, without 
being able to, and where the mate commanded without the right to 
do so.y, ^ 

Seeing his commanding officer for thn first time in broad daylight, 
he was struck by the emaciation of his face. He was isolated from 
everything, it seemed — the sea, the ship, the men — as in a kind of 
prayer. The' unmoving gaze fixed on the horizon was stamped with 
a painful assuagement. They were leaving, and, for the moment, this 
was the only thing that counted for Captain Thirard. 

Then Rolland caught sight of his bony hand which, as they went 
through the locks, was indicating the movements of the wheel for 
^the helmsman. At this instant, the men up forward in the bow began 
to sing, a raucoi,'is and bawling song, absolutely incongruous under 
this pallid sky, on this giay choppy water. Rolland had no hesitation 
as to what this music meant; he joined the captain and suggested, 
'‘When we have loosed the tug-line, or even before, I will go and do 
some digging about in the /:rcw's quarters. They have* certainly 
brought several bottles aboard." o ^ 

The captain beckoned him to come up dose to his lips. 

"The owner's name on each bottle," he specified. "If any of them 
protest, throw their, bottles overboard." 

I'he order was fair and comprehensive. Rolland made a note of it. 

"See to it that everything is ready to cast off the tow-line, quickly." 

The captain whispered the words and vanished, driven from the 
poop by that dreadful sound of a choked-up air duct which the 
humid atmosphere was causing in his throat with every breath. For 
Rolland realized at once that if he was not taking advantage of the 
brief leisure of the towing, as other captains did, to sj)eak a little 
of something beside the ship’s duties, it was not at all from severity 
or brilsqueness but because every word was an effort, and he had to 
confine himself to essentials. 

It was obviously his intention to get rid of the tug very quickly. All 
captains are sparing of towing, and could not have had 

a happy recollection of the tug that had run him aground. But 
Rolland suspected that he wanted to be speedily dependent upon 
himself alone, without running the risk of being led by the nose into 
a port if the weather turned bad. As a (natter of fact, the tugmasters 
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are pleased enough to get people out of harm’s wa^when things 
begin to look dirty; they are paid accordingly. The chances were 
now that the Antonine, once she was free of the tug, would not 
head back toward Port Talbot, whatever the state of the sea 
might be. 

The first mate was feeling the increasing unpleasantness of the 
weather. “Rain is rain; wind is wind; but rain and wind, that’s nasty 
weather,’’ sailors say. So far, there was only rain; but it was already 
so stinging that one could be sure that the wind was not far away. 
The captain had instructed Rolland to see that everything waf ready 
for the canvas to be run up m short order. The mate went down to 
the deck, therefore, and was surprised to find the halyards already 
cleared to be brought to the capstan, and the pressure ujj in the little 
steam boiler for hauling. Someone had got ahead of him. Berteux 
whose watch it was? He was astonished at thspt. 

He went on toward the bow and found Krdven busy making a boat 
more secure. He called him. 

“Get the men together, and bring* them to the quarters.’* 

He went to the fo’c’sle ahead of them. A few moments later, th» 
first sailors came in, their eyes suspicious, lined uff along the tiers 
of bunks, and stood watching him. 

“You have brought brandy aboard, in spite of the rule against it,’’ 
he said. “.Will whoever has it bring it out?” 

Not one of them budged. Rolland® waited the proper length of 
time, then ordered: “(5pen your ch*'ftsl’’ 

They obeyed UI; an unhoped for docility. As dexterously as a 
customs inspector, without disturbing anything, he felt through and 
around the layers of clothing and underwear; \)ut nowhere did he 
encounter the rounded resistance of a bottle. When he got up, after 
exploring the last chest, they were all looking at him with mockery 
in their eyes. The ones in the back row were even lowering their 
heads so as to hide their laughter behind the backs of their comrades. 
Rolland did not appear to notice this, and now turned up the 
straw ticks, one by one, first at the foot and then at the head of the 
bunks. There was still nothing, though that was a classic hiding- 
place. In the first row, unmoving and indecipherable, Kr^ven was 
following him with his eyes; and the mate was at once sure that the 
bos’n knew where the brandy was hidden. There was no question 
of asking him for information. He had to find this liquor himself; 
but he had already spent rdb much time looking for it in the crew’s 
presence. 

“Bos’n, take the men back to work,” he said. 

He himself strolled off to the farther end of the quarters, his hands 
in his pockets,* waiting un*il they had gone. And •suddenly the 



raillery died Sut of their eyes. So he wasn't giving up after this 
mortification? Some of them turned around, before they went out of 
the door, to throw an alarmed glance at him: heaven send he doesn't 
find iti 

He did find it, after an examination that lasted two minutes. A 
plank of the lowest bunk had been taken up, and in the sort of box 
formed by the bottom of the bunk and the deck planking, full-sized 
bottles wrapped in rags turned over under his fingers as soon as he 
stuck his arm inside: eight bottles of brandy, three of liqueurs. He 
drew mem out one by one, 'laid them in a row on one of the straw 
mattresses, and called Kr^ven back. ^ 

“Have all this taken to the lazaretto," he said. “If they had handed 
it over thenryselves, I should have had the owner’s name put on each 
bottle. They didn't do that; and I am going to put all the bottles in 
safekeeping until the/e is a new order.” 

Kreven, without a word, turned around to call two sailors. 

I'he four double strokes of the helmsman's bell announced the 
hour of noon. Rolland saw the men approach the galley to get their 
^lations, very much excited but falling silent when he looked at them. 
I'hen he hurriecl through his own luncheon in the wardroom, sit- 
ting opposite Berteux, who was w'orrying about the weather. 

“We’ll get a sou’sou’wester’ before evening,” he said. “And in the 
Bristol Channel that has meant a bad time for mqre than ship.” 

Rolland’s silence bespoke Awareness of this. 

When he came out again on the poop, lie caught a glimpse, 
through the close latticework of the rain, of two steamships coming 
in, grinding hard at the waves. Then the silhouette of a tall gray 
bit of land appeareVl off the port bow, was blotted out, showed 
again above the water: Lundy Island, a big dirty-looking pile of 
rock thrown down right in the middle of the Bristol Channel, as if on 
purpose to hold up half the ships that came through. The tug had 
hardly passed it when the captain came outside. 

As on the first time he had seen him, Rolland remained non- 
plussed, for a few seconds, by this mute, almost spectral, apparition: 
the tall emaciated body, at the end of which the face, muflled up 
as if iq a sack, made a long splash of p.allor. Captain Thirard threw 
the mate a glance that commanded attention, and then, with his two 
fists brought together and abruptly separated, he made a gesture of 
breaking loose: the command to cast off the tow-line and run up ihe 
sails. * 

Rolland called out the ritual orders. The jibs, first, were un- 
fuiled, smacking: and as soon as the lugmaster caught sight of them 
he came to starboard to let them fill. 
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“Haul the lower tops'ls taut. Hoist the upper toj|s’ls.“ 

It was no longer — as it had been on the Galatee — the strenuous 
effort of the men's backs that clothed the Antonine in its canvas. 
The heavy sails would go up by themselves, in a few seconds, thanks 
to the steam-powered windlass; and, suddenly distended, they 
would strike the masts with a rude thrust of the yoke, like a powerful 
Percheron pulling at its burden. 

Which ones should be unfurled, in this weather that was still 
moderate, but more and more threatening? Rolland threw a fflance 
at the captain and thought he understood, from his immobility, that 
he would tell his new first rSate nothing, either by word or gesture. 
His body stiff, his two hands clinging to the compass binnacle, the 
man must be holding himself erect only by an intense ^ffort of will, 
and he was guarding like a miser what he had left of strength. 
Turning toward him when the upper tops’ls»were up, however, the 
mate encountered a fiery look bent upon the to'gants’ls. He trans- 
lated, and turned back to the deck. 

“Let out the fore topgallant." 

The tug was already lying off to starboard, like something useless 
and soon to be left behind. The sails were goin^ up everywhere. 
I'he vessel, already heavily slanted, was tossing in the swell, opening 
out broad fan-shapes of water at her bow. Once again, Rolland 
turned tgward tl^e captain. He saw him lift his head again and, 
with his eyes, indicate the upper to’gfints’ls that were still furled. 

He was going it sfrong, this sij k man! All sails set, except the 
royals, in this v \i^herl Put on the poop the burning eyes were 
fastened upon his, and then lifted, peremptorily, toward the upper 
sails that were to be set. And Rolland called oift, “Unfurl the upper 
to’gants'ls, everywhere! “ 

On the deck, the men hesitated for a second. Berteux, nervous, 
was twisting his head around, looking for someone to whom he 
could say, “He's crazy!" Poullain had his mouth open, as if the 
order he was trying to swallow would not go down. Rolland took 
one step and called out to the men: 

“You heard me? You’ll be sorry if 1 have to repeat it!" 

They went up the rigging. When the to’gants’ls were all in place 
the Antonine listed still farther. She was attacking the waves on 
the bias, scissors fashion. But this scissors, with all sails set, could 
slip and lurch dangerously. The helmsman needed all the strength 
in his arms to hold back the headstrong vessel, and keep her from 
going head on into the heavy wind. 

When the watch came down from the yards, a man gave Rolland 
a look and hummed, in English: 



[ "When the rain*s before the wind, 
Then your tops you must mind" 


Rolland recognized the proverb: “If the rain precedes the wind, 
watch out for the halyards!*' The advice was appropriate to the 
occasion, but the man had sung it softly, as if to himself, so there 
was nothing to be said. He must have learned it on an American 
sailing-ship, after getting himself shanghaied. A “black-ball," prob- 
ably; but it was not at all displeasing to Rolland to come across 
one or two of those on a ship’s deck. He spoke to the man. 

"What is your name?" ^ 

"Caroff, sir." 

Rolland npdded to show that this registered. Then he gave his 
attention again to the Antonine. 

She was running ale^ng impetuously, with a tilt like a yacht in 
a race. Such speed was, and could only be, a fragile achievement 
of balance. It would perhaps last for a certain length of time on 
condition that the wind remained as it was now: very strong, but 
r.eady. If a sudden gust should rorne along, they would roll gunnel 
under. There milst also be a man at the wheel who was able to steer, 
as he must, without the deviation of a hair’s breadth. Rolland cast 
a glance at the helmsman. Reside him, so close they could touch him, 
he saw two long pale hands moving, seeming to, turn an .invisible 
w'heel, and the man at the ht.lm was following these indications, 
every muscle tense. Captain Thirard was stai'iding guard over the 
course. 

•'Like all those captains who were “speeders," he was gambling on 
the steadiness of theVind and intended to take advantage of it to 
the last minute, so as to make good jjrogress and get into the open 
sea as soon as possible. These workings of ship could only be judged 
by the result. Could he manage to anticipate and prepare for a 
sudden shift to the northw^est, if that should occur? There was the 
point, actually a point in space and time, which he must seize hold 
of. It w^as not the risk that was troubling Rolland, but the man who 
was taking it, and of whom he as yet knew nothing. 

A gejituie from the captain summoned him. When he was by his 
side, Thirard raised two fingers and pointed to the wheel: it would 
need two men to hold it. Rolland signaled to an extra man. 

At five in the afternoon, when the rain was slackening and the 
wind seemed to be abating slightly. Captain Thirard made another 
gesture, a gesture like X-ing out a word: Lower and furl some of the 
canvas. Rolland immediately gave the order: “Haul down the flying 
jib and the stays’ls. Upper to’gants’ls on the downhaul." 

The men tolled laboriously to take iif and furl thef sails that were 
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heavy with rain. They were grumbling at the order Ahat had come 
too late, when the wind was rudely disputing their" control of the 
canvas. Rolland thought that the captain was yielding to the ap 
proach of darkness. If he had committed himself as the Old Man 
had done, he would have stuck it out longer, for nothing in the 
look of the weather seemed to warrant these sudden precautions. 
But the men had scarcely come down from the yards when the same 
sharp gesture of the thin hand sent them back again, to furl the 
lower to’gants’ls. Then Captain Thirard had them fit the robins, 
again, on the mainsail abaft. Only then did he beckon to ifolland, 
and whisper in his ear, “g 8 get your dinner.” 

The countenance which Rolland had just caught a glimpse of, 
lighted from below by the glimmer of the binnacle Jamp, was so 
ravaged that he murmured, his own voice very low, “But you. 
Captain — ’’ § 

Without replying, the captain seized his arm and pushed him 
toward the com pan ion way, a gesture which Rolland would never 
have endured from anyone else, but which he gave in to now be- 
cause it was the only language possible to his chief. • 

In the cabin, an abrupt pitch of the ship toward the port side 
upset his scalding soup on his knees. But before he had reached the 
poop the Antomne had righted herself. The man up there, who 
had foreseen the; southwest blast tliat was now hitting them, had 
borne away in time. • 

• • 

Six days, six » g.'ns, of tacking back and foith, in bad weather, 
in that accursed Bristol Channel, without succeeding in passing the 
Scilly Islands on one side. Cape Clear on the •other! Workings and 
workings: and I clew you, and I lurl you, and I hoist you again! 
Tacking about, ten times a day, and doing it with a fresh wind 
astern, which was longer and harder. Boots galloping from one end 
of the deck to the other, and yells, “Look out for your legs!" It was 
the first and second mate calling that out to you, when they let go 
the braces, line as thick as a man’s fist, that would unwind and spin 
out, lashing at you like the thong of a whip. If you let yourself be 
caught by it, you were in danger of being swung over the side, at 
least, or coming oft with a broken leg. And you would hardly have 
skipped over that when the officers would be in your hair again: 

“Heave, heave; hand over hand; heave, heave! Go to it, go to it; 
haul in the slack! Keep at®it, keep at it! Don’t slow down! Heave, 
heave!’’ 

They flogged you with cries, like whipping horses, to drag out 
all the speed your guts could ghe. You unwind until you don’t 
recognize youf hands any •more, or you heave unt^ your skin is 
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like to split. A'-id when it is finished, that tack, when the ship has 
altered course and is gathering headway, that new first mate looks 
at his watch: 

“Twenty-five minutes! Movements ot a tortoise! I call that tacking 
in the style of the Grand Banks! “ 

The style of the Grand Banks! It was all very well for him, wasn’t 
it, to treat them like codfish shovelers and give himself the airs of a 
frigatoon! As if it were possible for thirty poor beggars to go any 
faster turning a hand-cart two hundred and seventy feet long! 

Two or three times during each nigh^ watch, the two watch crews 
would be called back to w'ork. As they went out of their well-closed 
quarters, where the sw^aying glimmer of the lamp touched men and 
things, leaving out nothing, the men w'ould hold back for a moment 
before the darkness, and the spindrift that sprang at their faces. 
Then Kreven would piish them toward the shower-bath that awaited 
them on the fore-and-alt gangway; and much worse than a shower- 
bath! Water to their knees, to start with, water that w^as moving, 
sliding back and forth from one side to the other, and that at once 
fried to sweep them off their feet and over the gunnel rail- They 
would catch at a clew line. W^ithout seeing it, they would know it 
was what they were aftei, and they would begin to pull as if they 
were under a waterfall, so many heavy seas would be streaming 
down their backs. r • 

“Attention!” the mate, who ‘was watcl^ing out for the swell, called 
to them. ‘ 

Before looking out for themselves, they had to think of the rig- 
ging lines, that had already been gathered in and must not be lost; 
everything was made fast. I'hcn they caught ludd of whatever was 
at hand: a stay of the shrouds, a bulwark timberhead; they hugged 
a windlass; they crooked their legs around the foot of a pin rail. 
T here Was no really good place! First you would feel as if you were 
lifted up very high; then tlie ship would drop over to the port side, 
just under the swell that struck it, at the foot of the wall of water 
that broke and crashed against the deck. You would be crushed 
under its savage and icy assault. Then there would be the mass 
of water dashing up from the ^tern, with the rip and roar of thunder- 
bolts w'hcn it broke against the bulwarks of the deck-houses. The 
roller would go over you, send you sprawling with your ribs bent, 
scrape your face on the deck planking, its attack ending only when 
the wave finally collapsed and gusheef up in fountains of spray 
against the fo’c’sle rail. 

That was the first chance you would have, alter easing yourself 
up a little, to swallow a mouthful of air, outside that seething water 
with which y^ ur chest, like a bucket, <vas filled. So* you would re- 
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cover a little strength, to knot your arms and legs mo^ firmly around 
some fixed point. 

For the old tub now rolled the other way again, the Antonine 
dropped off to starboard. All the water surged back, rushed over 
the rail, sometimes a full yard above it. This was no longer the 
steam-roller crushing you, but a dizzy pouring out from an open 
chute along the whole length of a man’s body: over his back, under 
his belly, a suction at every finger to pry it loose. This, again, only 
ceased when the ship heeled over heavily to the port side. It^was the 
turn of the others, over th^e, to be drenched now. 

Lungs half emptied, they got up again, coughing, spitting, blow- 
ing their smarting noses between two fingers. 

“Come on! Bouse the weather clewsl” • 

Groping th<;ir way through the water, they found their tangled 
clew lines straightened them out, began to lieave again. 

“Aloft! Furl!” 

They vanished one by one into the shrouds, even to the last one’s 
boots. Rolland, at the foot of the mast, waited without seeing any- 
thing but witli his head raised, for the time it would take for theRi 
to scatter over the yards and to begin getting hold of the wet canvas. 
Then he called out into the black downpour raining into his eyes, 
“Try not to grow moss, up therel” 

From ,the pitcji-clark sky a furious voice descended upon him. 
“Go to hell!” ^ • 

He smiled. He hacf only been ti)ing to wake them up. T’.ey were 
awake! 

Almost at once, he had to repress a start; on his arm was the lein 
and feverish grasp which he had not forgotten since the day it had 
driven him from the poop to get his dinner, and in his ear was the 
murmur of a command: 

“A drop of brandy for the men. . . .“ 

The words had scarcely been whispered when the tall shadow was 
lost in the darkness of the deck. 

So the captain had come there tonight, into the icy water that 
washed the fore-and-aft gangway. He had not left the poop, so to 
speak, since the bad weather set in. Every time Rolland had taken 
the watch he had found him there, stancling beside the helmsman, 
or transmitting his orders by signs. A closed fist meant, “Bouse the 
clew lines.” When he struck his side, he was saying, “Bouse the 
buntlines.” * 

In measure with the passing of the days, the men were becoming 
more outspokenly indignant at his sending them back and forth like 
this across the Channel, the ship’s nose sometimes all but touching 
the red roofs dl the English* cottages at the moment of changing the 
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course. He wall wearing them out by trying to force the passage, 
attempting to clear the channel on a contrary wind, losing in one 
tack what he had just gained in two. 

“Let him go stew in his cabin, and let us heave to, good GodI“ 

Caroff, who boasted of having a sharp eye, would sometimes fix 
an appraising look upon him when he was leaning on the side-rail 
of the poop, his back bent, his arms flexed. 

“Don't worry," the sailor would say. “He's no great shakes any 
more. I^etty soon they'll truss him up, and the sooner the better!” 

In their hearts they were troubled af»ove all, and made uncom- 
fortable, by being commanded by a sick man. Ashore, they used to 
like to boast about their captains: “A bang-up guy! A fellow that's 
not afraid of anything!" P'or they themselves would bask in the 
glory of their skippers: even, and especially, if the captain was hard 
and heartless; to them he would be “the worst damn son-of-a-bitch," 
and they would boast of that, too. It was just as much an honor to 
have stuck it out with a man who was feared and dreaded as it was 
to have weathered a cyclone! But a man who was helpless, who could 
not speak, who was always choking, a captain of gargles and soothing 
potions — that was something to make fools of them! 

In the long run, however, he had won from them the beginning 
of an irritated respect, just because they had never seen him separ- 
ated from the poop in all this rotten weather. wasn't crying to 
steal his pennies, he was sticking to his /rade, which, naturally, was 
to possess you down to the marrow of your bones. But, exasperated 
by the fatigue of the incessant workings and their repeated failures — 
since all they were doing was going back and forth in the same 
furrow — they had concluded: 

“He is making us foam at the mouth to revenge himself for foam- 
ing at the mouth himself." 

Rolland was not very far from the same thought. He believed 
the captain to be moved by that oversensitive vanity of the sick, who 
cling to their old place for fear of being no longer reckoned among 
the living. His assumption was, “He must want to show them that 
he is still able to get the best of them." 

During these days of bad weather he was concentrating also on 
the thoughtful observation of those who would remain in the race 
with him until the end: the officers and the men. This was too good 
an opportunity to be missed, this chance of seeing them bared to 
the soul by the terribly hard time they were having. In studying 
them, he forgot his own harassment. 

About Berteux, he had not had to change his opinion: a barking 
dog, who always demanded more than was due him so that he might 
get just abou^ what was absolutely necessary. The* more open to 
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argument an order might seem, the more harshly- -naturally — ^he 
would require its execution. On two occasions Rolled had had to 
back him up when he had routed the men oujt of the sorry comers 
where they were getting their breath, to send them back, then and 
there, on work which could have waited. He could not helj) hearing 
Kr^ven say, on one of these occasions, as he went off at the head of 
his rebellious watch: “They don’t know their trade, they have to 
learn it. You are paying for their apprenticeship. So much the worse 
if you break under it.” 

Since then, the bos’n had enveloped the second-in-comp|and in 
the same reprobation which%he manifested toward the junior officer. 
He had adopted, in regard to the mate, the attitude of icy contempt, 
the mechanical obedience, which Rolland recognized from having 
practiced it so long with Arlo/zi. To him, he thoughtf I am failing 
in my duty of consideration for the overworked men. In taking 
Berteux’s order on my shoulders, I become responsible for something 
odious and senseless. I must find out whether this Kreven is capable 
of seeing farther than that. It will be well worth the trouble.” 

If Berteux had shown himself, in the general drenching, as just 
what Rolland had first judged him to be, Poullaii^ the third mate, 
had happily surprised him in the course of this test of strength: a 
man to carry out orders, but indefatigable in that, and a man whose 
high spirits, no matter how much cold water was thrown on them, 
had persisted beyond any expected ^norm. Rolland had seen him 
get a wry smile out g| the njen, at the moment of their worst efforts, 
by a bit of banter that had the rigiit punch and was yelled at them 
in the right ton. . iLvery man has his own manner; and Poullain’s, 
far as it was from his own, had pleased hinj. Then, too, he was 
never sparing of his Herculean strength; he was the first to haul 
on a halyard, to bouse a buntline, and in such a way that the men 
had to work their hardest to keep up with him. Rolland had regis- 
tered his appreciation of all this only in a change of tone by which 
his subordinate had seemed, the first time, to be much impressed; it 
had stamped his face with a contentment which all the hard hours 
since had not been able to efface. 

After the officers, the men. . . . 

Rolland was obliged to admit that the man who selected them 
must have sorted them out one by one, carefully, not accepting the 
lot wholesale as handed out by the trader in men (“The best seamen 
on the place, I can tell you^ Captain. . . .”). Yes, Thirard must have 
wrapped himself up in his red muffler and gone into the depths of 
some cafd to scrutinize their faces and their certificates. For each 
of them he would have brought out his hoarse queries; “Do you 
know how to sew sails? Are you a good helmsman?” And that would 
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be not so niuch| to listen to the answers, which would be, as expected, 
always in the alBrniative, as to note the tone — correct or not, forced 
or hesitant — and to soy out the features, the look in the eyes. 

The result seemed to be a crew of grumblers, muttering, snarling, 
working in a constant hum of scolding, like honey bees: a crew 
which a Berteux must at once rub up the wrong way. But the more 
tired they got, the more they would roar and grumble. That was a 
sign, and a good one! When the steam seeps out at the joints, the 
pressure is holding. Rolland did not worry about them until the 
sixth dfy, when, really exhausted, they fell silent. 

Kreven, and Kreven's fists and Krdvei'i’s boots, had then to come 
into the picture, though without the first mate’s seeming to notice 
it. There had been discrimination and discernment in the business, 
though. I'he'oos'n had kicked back to work, rather harshly, two or 
three surly fellows whose slack arms Rolland had noticed as they 
came up at the tail-end of the line. 

At last, on the seventh day, about one o'clock in the morning, 
the wind, very fresh, shifted clear around to the northwest. It was 
high time; the men were w'orn out. Rolland himself felt as if he 
had turned to l^'ad and cotton batting. Now he had the upper 
to’gants’ls run up again. The shi[), nose to the south and on the 
starboard tack, charged straight ahead in the darkness. 

Feeling her vibrate under his feet, and run freely, Rolland, whose 
eyes were close in a nervous relaxation as complete as an bbb-tide, 
had the impression that he himself had f'ust st^{j})ed aside, and that 
the Antonine, come to life again, was going ahead on her own. She 
had discovered once more the joy of speed and the taste for the 
open sea. He gave himself a shake, and said to Poullain, "It's going 
to be living again, after all!’’ 

The junior officer, not understanding, still agreed. 

"It certainly hasn’t been any sort of a life this past week," he said. 


XVI 


TOWARD the end of the morning they passed the Sor- 
lingues, a gioup of one hundred and forty-five islets, English, spread 
out in advance-guard formation to the southwest of Land’s End. 
They were getting "dedianneled’’ now, and they were not sorry; 
for the English Channel, whether going or coming, is rarely pleasant. 
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After the storms of the last few days, the sea was. suddenly full 
of inhabitants. Around the Anionine there was an ii^essant square 
dance, so to speak, of steamboats and of sailing-^hips of every known 
rig; and the men, who knew that the solitude of the open sea was 
lying in wait for them, were never tired of watching the scene. 

Poullain kept busy at the bow. Rolland stayed on the poop, where 
the captain had not appeared again since the wind had come to 
terms with them. With the new speed of the ship the mate, unweary- 
ing, was tasting that complete relaxation, that abandoninent of body 
and mind, which was brought to him by the vessel’s easy gliding 
motion and the level murn^ar of the bree/e upon his ears. It was 
a voluptuousness of the sea, which he had always sensed slowly and 
deliberately, this understanding between the ship and the winds 
and the waters. Yet at the same time, his whole mind v^as watching 
over the Anionine* s progress, studying the ship’s qualities in free- 
running action. She had a broad roll, but “big roll, good gait’’; and 
the stem was boring into the water with a round and ample move- 
ment that was eating up the miles. 

The bell on the fo’c'sle sounded three strokes, and the man in 
the bow called out, “Shij) right ahead!” * 

She was a steamship, on the same course as themselves. They 
could soon make out her red funnel with a black band around the 
top. 

“A Tr5nsat* c3rgo-and-passenger sjiip,” Rolland announced. 

The men on the clpck hud also recognised her. Rolland, mean- 
while, was seeing die stein of the steamer growing gradually taller 
and broader. It oecame evident that the Anionine was gaining on 
her. And he was swept by somethiiig like a w^jive of desire. 

“We’ve got to get the best of lierl” he cried. 

The helmsman, a man named Perrot, from Douarnenez, a good 
fellow, placid, round all over, with shiny cheeks, looked at him in 
astonishment: he was surprised that this olFicer should want to race, 
as the lively and jovial officers did who never let an occasion slip 
for a bit of fun, or as the mean ones did, who liked to humiliate a 
colleague. He had not yet placed the new first mate in either of 
those categories. 

But already Rolland was ordering: “Hoist home the to’gants’ls, 
the royals!” 

The upper sails, somewhat slackened in the ship’s sailing pace, 
were at once hoisted chucl^ up again and were ready to pull their 
hardest. 

“Ease off the sheets a little on the mains’ls and the fores’ls.’' 

• "Transat” is the popular shortening of Compagnie Generate Transatlantique, 
the French Line.,Tr. ^ 
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The men let the lines run out, and the major sails turned almost 
imperceptibly Sjpj take in more breeze. Then, having carried out 
these movements with a sporting rapidity, the entire crew betook 
itself to the windward rail, to enjoy the race. Even the cook had 
deserted his ovens; his broad white back made a rounded splotch 
among the dark backs of the attentive sailors. 

Rolland was experiencing that powerful simplification of the 
short-distance race — the sprint — in which the entire being seems 
reduced to a single line: the line that is growing shorter between 
oneself tand the man ahead. At such a moment the first thing to 
disappear is the sense of speed; for ey. and mind are no longer 
measuring anything except the difference between two swiftnesses — 
that is, a slowness. No matter how fast the Antonine coursed along, 
listing far on^ its side and vibrating with the swelling of her sails, 
Rolland felt only the endlessness of the time it took to swallow up 
the distance between the stern of the steamship and his own ship’s 
bow. 

The liner had just run up the French colors, and she really seemed 
tQ^ be forcing its steam. The men on the sailing-ship’s deck had 
already noticed that. 

“Our brother’s speeding as fast as he cani’’ they cried. 

For a brief period the distance between the two ships remained 
the same. Then the breeze freshened further and the Antonine be- 
gan to gain, hand’s breadth by hand’s breadth, in the men s impas- 
sioned immobility. At last the darting ftem of, the big four-master 
came in line with the steamer’s taffrail. 

She passed it slowly, slowly, then gained more and more, and the 
sailing-ship’s poop came up abreast of the steamship's bridge. Rol- 
land saw the commander standing there, a good sportsman, who was 
the first to salute him, his hand to his gold-braided cap. He obviously 
took Rolland for the captain of the Antonine. At the same moment, 
the flags of the two vessels were each dipped three times. 

“Hip, hip, hurrah!’’ 

The conquerors, on. the deck of the Antonine, saluted also, re- 
peating the shout three times. Then, the exchange of courtesies 
being concluded, the joking broke out. They were taking advantage, 
while they could, of being still within shouting range. 

“Do you want a tow-line?’’ called Neveu, a lad from Paris, making 
a derisive feint of sending a coil of line over the bulwark. 

“Don’t push your tub too hard,’’ shouted someone else. “Coal is 
expensive!" 

The good old jibs were flying over the rail toward the steamship 
when the sailors from the southern ocean caught sight of some 
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women on the deck of the vanquished ship, looking at them and 
smiling; and they all fell silent, at once. f 

Suddenly a strong voice rose from the Antotiine, a voice which 
the liquor of a hundred ports had not been able to make husky, nor 
all the northern mists to blur. Caroff, the ‘‘black-ball," who had 
sailed under every flag on every sea, had sprung up on the rail, and 
holding to one of the shrouds with one hand, he was addressing to 
the steamship’s passengers his rendering of the famous sea chantey 
of the great American sailing-ships: 

^‘Sailing, sailing%over the bounding main. 

Full many a stormy wind shall blow. 

Ere Jack comes home again. . . 

€ 

“Sailing, sailing," repeated the Antonine's^ crew, in chorus, en- 
raptured by the sight of the handkerchiefs now waving wildly to- 
ward them all up and down the defeated liner. 

It was at this moment, the pride of which Rolland was savoring 
as he stood in the commander’s place, that a hairy black monste^ 
bounded up the companionway to the poop. Sulta/i, the captain's 
dog, circled the poop in three leaps, and disdaining to bark at the 
steamship dragging behind, turned on the mate, teeth bared. Thi- 
rard used to let him loose, like this, two or three times a day, and the 
animal w&uld boA. out into the opeq air and gallop at top speed 
from one end of the^ship to the other, all his instinct for space 
unleashed. But verv soon he v/ould subside anew under the poop, 
to go and scratci^ whining at the sick man's door and be shut 
once more with him. In these fieiizied excur.sions he would not 
recognize anyone, or allow himself to be held up by the men who 
were vaguely moved by his self-abnegation. He seemed to want to 
get his fill of the pure air as quickly as possible, and to relax his 
muscles to the utmost, so as to cut short the moments which he 
must steal from his companion. 

This morning, however, instead of those full-speed dashes between 
stern and bow, the dog planted himself, open- jawed, one step away 
from Rolland, and stayed there for several moments; then he sprang 
forward and fastened his teeth in the mate's boot. Rolland had to 
steady himself against the binnacle to keep from staggering; then, 
with a thrust of his heel full in the animal's ribs, he made him let go, 
and flung him against the b^se of the wheel. The dog got up without 
so much as a yelp, but he looked the mate full in the face for an 
instant before he turned around to make his way heavily toward the 
companionway. 
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“But whatever has come over him?” 

Rolland ha^l asked the question aloud, without really meaning 
it. Like all men of (the sea, he understood animals; and this one 
had just been treatii'ig him like a thief. In his own village he had 
seen farm dogs springing at the legs of tramps, just like this, when 
they pushed at the gate. . . . 

The helmsman answered, merely: ”It*s because he is kept shut up. 
He’ll end by going mad, maybe!” 

The dog had gone down the companion way, meanwhile, and was 
comin^i out on the deck when Rolland heard someone calling, 
“Sultan!” 

Kreven, at the foot of the poop-deck rail and under the very eyes 
of the mate, was walking toward the animal, who was waiting for 
him uncertainly and looking from time to time toward the open 
door. The bos’n grasped him by the collar and, crouching down 
beside him, stroked his head for a long time, while with the other 
hand he massaged the side that had been bruised by Rolland’s boot. 

"You’re a good dog,” he said. "You’re doing your job. . . .” 

As he got up, after letting Sultan go, he underscored his defiance 
liy a brief glancf at the officer. 

The next morning, as he went off watch — a watch which had been 
liberally pelted with cold rain — and while the members of the port 
crew, drenched, were making their way toward their quarters, Rol- 
land called Kr<5ven, who was^ going to the deck-house. * 

"Look here, bos’n, I should like to ihave word with you. Will 
you come with me to my cabin?” 

“Very well, sir.” 

"Now,” Rolland ^aid, when they had entered the narrow state- 
room, "we are on the right course, and I hope we are soon going 
to catch up with good weather. . . .” 

As he spoke, he had lighted a little alcohol lamp and set a pan 
of milk to heat, with rum added. It was the drink he liked best 
when he was wet through and through, as he was this morning. 

"For several days,” he continued, “we have been slaving together, 
under rather bad conditions. We have rolled along the fore-and-aft 
gangway together, and we have struggled together to haul ourselves 
out, as best we could, of that damn hole they call the Bristol Chan- 
nel. I think, then, I can say that we know each other.” 

The milk was commencing to boil. He poured it out and handed 
a glass to Kreven. 

"What I have seen of you during these days persuades me to put 
a question to you,” he went on. "But it is as man to man, forgetting 
for the moment that I am your superior. I know that you are very 
much attached to Captain Thirarci. Dp you believe me capable of 
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profiting by circumstances to take his place, instead of helping him 
to keep it?” i 

Kr^ven took time to empty his glass, so that he mignt set it down 
and answer correctly, looking Rolland straighten the face. 

“I did believe that, sir, but I do not believe it any longer,” he said. 

“Good. Then from now on I count on you, as you can count 
on me.” 

“Very well, sir,” Kr^ven replied. 

Then he saluted with a little movement of his head, and went 
out. 

And in fact it was very welj. 

They were getting down toward the zone of good weather, but 
they still ran athwart some bad days now and then. Off ‘..he Gulf of 
Gascony they met more squalls. I'hen the wind veered forward, 
and steady rain settled in. It was as they were passing Cape Finisterre 
tliat the wind and the sea became pleasant again. And, at once, the 
married men had to submit to the joking that was a convention of 
every voyage wlien the sky cleared. Already, when they had declared 
their status in the crew's quarters on sailing, their bachelor pals had 
cried out: 

“You married? That’s all to the good. We’ll have a fine wind. A 
ship can’t have too many cuckolds.” 

And no^ Caroff^was going for Brisville, a big fellow from Nor- 
mandy who was as placid as ^ pasture field. 

“To give us wind*! liHe these, -t's sure and certain that at this very 
moment your Jea..inc is having her feet kept warm by the customs 
man at the dock. ...” 

But Brisville had his retort ready: “A customs man? Oh, but I’m 
not afraid of them. They soldier on the job too much.” 

These good-weather phrases, picked up in passing, were just about 
all that Rolland now had to give him knowledge of the crew. 
Kreven, from the moment of leaving “his” mate’s cabin, had taken 
on the job of intermediary between him and the men. 

“You can set your mind at rest, sir,” he had promised, when the 
next watch came on duty. “I will see that everything goes on like 
in a family.” 

And in fact, if an "incident” did occur it never got past the rail 
that separated the deck from the poop. The bos'n would settle the 
affair. Sometimes it would even settle itself. 

One Sunday, when the ship was whipping along at eleven knots 
off Gibraltar, the men were busy hanging out their underclothes on 
the girtline, or were smoking their pipes and talking lazily, sitting on 
the raft. Rolland was walking; up and down the “main street,” and 
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as he passed them he could hear scraps of conversation so simple that 
it seemed to |im that the men must be resting even their minds. 

“Holy Moses, butj Charles is strongl He carried a cask of red lead 
up from the storeroom, all by himself! “ 

“Marius is strong, too — and he’s a smart bastard.’’ 

“Yes, but he’s a stinker.*’ 

“And how! Just go talk to Domino about him!’’ 

“Charles — now he's a grand guy.” 

The bell struck for mealtime, and cut short this litany. 

Roliand suspected that there were on the Antonine, as on all 
ships, one or more of those much-dataded characters who tyran- 
nize over the other men, making themselves bosses over the fo’c’sle 
that groans under the weight of their insulting domination. They 
are not alwHys the heftiest fellows. Their prestige comes most often 
from fear of the injuries they are capable of inflicting when they 
have a chance. An ofiicer does not find out at once who they are, 
and nobody gives them away. 

Now, Rolland had learned the name of this petty despot on the 
Antonine: Marius Fourcade, a member of the port watch, a “moko” • 
Irom I’oulon, twenty-seven years old, with biceps but with a face full 
of hatred, whose muscular and cruelly modeled s|)areness accounted 
for much of the fear that he inspired. These Bretons, Normans, 
Flemings, with their full, open faces, were instinctively distrustful of 
narrow and sharp-featured v^isages. A mediocre ‘seaman,* Fourcade 
was nevertheless capable of half-killing himsglf out of mere swank; 
but he usually left the hard work to the others, the serfs. 

It was in connection with the footrope of the main tops’l astern, 
that he had had the run-in with Domino, whose name was Pierre 
Lomineau, a peaceablc-natured lad from the Vendee, topman on 
the same mast. Domino was sure that the stirrups of the footrope 
were too long. Marius w'as asserting the contrary. To bring the 
discussion to an end, the “moko” had made himself plain: 

“You shut your mouth or I’ll kick you off it.’’ 

Uttered at seventy-five feet above deck, to a man keeping his 
balance on a steel line, this was no empty menace! Domino said 
nothing more. 

fimile, the novice, also kept quiet whenever Marius, seeing him 
in the quarters with his nose in a book, would call out, with a 
scorn that twisted his mouth awry, “This gentleman is joining the 
ink-lickers, so he’ll learn how to steal ^rations and starve the good 
guys to death. Maybe we’d better squash it while we can.’’ 

* A slang term for a man of the Marseille neighborhood who is a bully but 
who at the same time is possessed of more cleverness and glibness of speech 
than our word “bully” generally connotes. Ti. 
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Everybody knew that £mile, the “beaver,” a well-brought-up boy, 
shy and obliging, who buried himself in his books dliring his off- 
watch periods, was going straight into the l^drographic school 
when this voyage was over. Rolland also knew mis, but he had not 
yet thought it fitting to talk about it with the future candidate for 
officer's training. Like Monnard before him, he judged that he must 
first have seen the boy at work, under circumstances in which he 
could take his exact measure. Marius, however, had not waited so 
long. He was beside himself when he saw a young “chief” being thus 
born and developed under his very eyes. Coming upon the la«l bent 
over his book, he would oftentraisc his clenched fist; but he refrained 
from hitting him, because £mile came from the same neighborhood 
as Big Charles, also on the port watch, the man who had, all by 
himself, carried a cask of red lead, hugged to his stomach, up from 
the hold. 

The extraordinary d<^nouement occurred this very Sunday noon. 
The ration of salt pork was steaming on the table, and each of the 
sailors had sliced off his share. Only Marius, lagging in some corner 
of the ship, had not yet come in; and this obliged the novice to wai^ 
in contemplation of the piece of pork, without touching it. For the 
rule is categorical: a novice, a “beaver,” has no right to go into 
the common dish until all the seamen have been served. 

Emile was hungry, with the hunger of an eighteen-year-old, the 
hunger alf boys feel at sea, where ihey^devour their food like canni- 
bals. Unable to stick it^ut any longer, he sliced off his hunk of meat. 
And just at that m oment Mari js entered the room. 

His eye fell at once upon the novice, who had stopped dead, 
thunderstruck, his sizzling iron plaiter in his, hand. He swooped 
down on the novice, roughly grabbed the plate from him, went out 
of the door again, and flung container and contents overboard. 

“That will teach you manners, you future ration-robberl” he said. 

The boy, who had always put up with everything without saying 
a word, yelped, the yelp of a famished dog whose bone is snatched 
away from him, and sprang at the sailor's throat. 

Fourcade staggered under the unexpected shock. His feet struck 
the legs of the bench, and he tumbled to the floor, Emile still on him, 
riveted to him. Made ten times stronger by his rage, the ravenous 
youngster went on pounding him furiously, while the men surround- 
ing the combatants, freed now from their own terror, shouted, 
"Go to it, Emilei Bash his f^ce in, the dirty skunk! And let him tell 
us what's what afterward!” 

The affair could not possibly end, as in a story, with the triumph 
of right over might. The “vanquished” was pulling himself together; 
a couple of ugly blows with his fist gave warning to the "conqueror,” 
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who hastened to get his bearings in (light, and ran straight into 
Rolland. In Sne breath, he told him what had happened. 

“All right. Stay h\“re. To begin with, you will change your mast.” 

For the novice was a topman on the jigger in’st, as was Marius. 

In the to’c'sle, meanwhile, the “nioko” had got up; and as his 
immediate requirement was for someone to fall back on, he searched 
the circle of faces around him. But he saw only the faces of an- 
tagonists. He tried to brazen it out. 

“I'll get hold ol him again,” he snarled. “In the meantime, if 
there^re any of you who are backing him up, just say so.” 

“Shut your mouth,” Domino fluri§ back scornfully. “When a 
fellow is knocked down by a novice, he gets up and shuts up, see?” 

Hard faces were watching him. There was not one of them who 
was not prepared to make him pay, and immediately, for the shame 
of their former capigjlations. He sensed this, and with a shrug of 
his shoulders he went o(f to take cover at the other end of the 
quarters. I'hat afternoon, Kr6ven beckoned to him. 

“Orders from the mate,” he said. “If any accident happens to the 
g novice, you will be held responsible.” 

I'his was the«value of good weather; the men could let themselves 
go and work out their difficulties by themselves. . . . 

As for Bako, the pseudo-mutineer, he was always overflowing with 
zeal, especially since Rolland had entrusted him with the “barnyard” 
in addition to his work in the storeroom: the three pigs on which 
he turned the hose every morning, wttich he* curried with a brush- 
w'ood besom, and w'ith which he conversed interminably. 

, To be sure, there was Berieux, always a discordant note and 
detested by his stapboard watch. He was the little dark cloud on 
the horizon. Rolland had once said to him, “You talk too much, 
Berteux.” 

Since then, the sound of his voice was heard no more in the cabin. 
And on the poop he opened his mouth only when he had to. That, at 
least, was something gained; but it was accompanied by the bitter- 
ness of a man with a mania for authority, whom the reproof had 
wounded to the quick. Rolland was sure in advance that he would 
henceforth make a point of confining himself to his set duties, re- 
fraining from all initiative and keeping strictly to the letter in giving 
orders. In good weather that was of no importance; when the 
weather was bad, it could be arranged for Kr^ven to prop him up, 
if need be. • 

For it was becoming clearer every day to Rolland that Kr^ven was 
the real “master of the crew.” • When a work-ship order was being 

• “Crew master ” — mattre d'^quipage — is the French bos’n’s formal title. The 
men call him the bosco. Tr. • 



carried out at the change of the watch, the absence of the bos'n was 
immediately felt in the slackness of the men, who wouU haul on the 
line with reluctance and grunt like a whole pigjften. As a matter of 
fact, Kr^ven was not always at his post when a watch went on duty. 
He did not wake up until he was called, and those who were charged 
with this task did not much care about dragging him from his 
leaden sleep. For he was not at all gracious when he was wakened, 
and a punch in the jaw was more swiftly forthcoming than a thank 
you. VVhen Rolland did not see him, on taking the watch, he never 
failed to send the cabin boy or the novice to call him. But the^were 
forbidden to say anything to^anyone else, and were ordered not to 
leave off their “Bos’n, Bos’nl*’ until they had seen Kreven standing 
up. From then on there was nothing to do but wait. 

A few moments later, invariably, the gruntings on the deck would 
cornc to an abrupt stop. There would be an endj that is, to those com- 
plaints and accusations which are so universally tolerated that the 
men, joking, would claim to be giving up 5 per cent of their pay for 
the right to go on with them. . . . Then a miiflled blow would be 
hf*atd, and Kreven 's voice: ‘'There, you bunch of idiots, that will^ 
teach you to soldier on the jobi Come on now, heave her up! And 
don’t bawl! We’ve heard enough out ot youl” 

That was all it needed. On the instant, the watch would find its 
punch again. 

When R*olland i^as on watch himself, in wind or rain, he literally 
had Kreven constantly at his feet, sitting on the grating of the 
wheel, on the leewa^'d side, reaay to jump to the required tasks when 
the order came. ne mate congratulated himself on this devotion 
without being too much surprised by it. One has to be a landlubber 
not to know that intelligent rebels make the best chiefs at sea. 

More to give evidence of his esteem than because he considered the 
thing possible and desirable, Rolland had asked him, “Have you 
never thought of becoming an officer?” 

KrtVen had shaken his head, with that smile which did no more 
than curl one corner of his lips. 

“No,” he had answered. “When 1 was young, I didn't much care 
for hanging around teachers and priests. And they are the only ones 
who can get you into the schools. You know that, sir.’' 

Yes, Rolland knew that. I'he face ot Father Monnard and old 
Reniy rose again before him. In othei little holes along the coast 
there would be tall lads wi^h numbed hands and hobnailed boots 
who. after years at sea, were going to the rectory, or to the school- 
house after class, to try to get hold of a little spelling and mathema- 
tics. A Parisian would have regarded this as an edifying story, ^n 
example to be fu;ld up to yoiuh. But whose fault was it if only elderly 
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schoolmasters and parish priests were worrying themselves about the 
development ff officers for the merchant marine? Rolland had known 
some damn pigheaPed fellows, in the bunch of "candidates," who 
had been made docile by ambition. But to tame a Kreven! He had 
disdained the breaking-in which Rolland himself had accepted. And 
the mate could not help feeling a vague embarrassment before the 
bos’n, for having consented to domestication: a further proof that 
the common seaman was not altogether dead in him. . . . 

"And then, Tve gone through some pretty queer doors,” Kreven 
had a^ded. "I’ye been at some pretty queer trades, to get enough 
to eat. So, when I was able to, I sworf to myself that I would only 
do what I liked doing, with people I liked working with. I want 
to choose. And that doesn’t go with gold stripes either — not to 
mention that they’d get in my way, rather, ashore." 

He had laughed again, at some of his memories. 

"People you like?’’ Rolland had echoed. "The captain?” 

"Yes. sir,’’ Kreven had replied gravely. "This is my third voyage 
with him. It will be the last. He will not finish it. But he is the 
Jcind of man, and the kind of sailor, that I love." 

“He will not'nnish it?" Rolland had echoed, again. "Come, nowl" 

Kreven made a gesture which meant, "You will see. . . ." 

Rolland watched for the captain to come up, that day. Like any 
ordinary commander, Ihirard used to make his appearance on 
the poop about seven in the "morning, shake hands with the officer 
of the watch, with a movement of his’ lips in greeting, look at the 
log-book, check the course, and then go down to the deck and, like 
other captains, inspect the canvas. But Rolland had more than once 
had the impression that all this was as empty as the hull of an 
abandoned ship, that all these professional gestures were without 
real content. He felt an absent-mindedness, a lethargy, on the part 
of the vessel’s master: this was a disconnected mechanism, one might 
say, turning in a void. At first he had thought, "Would he be drink- 
ing?" There were captains — and too many — who were tipplers. But, 
no, there was no sign of that: merely an accepted lassitude, an 
indifference which was laboriously pushed aside only to give the 
essential orders, especially in regard to the course. 

On othei days, it would be obvious that the captain was suffering. 
He would come to the poop with his face drawn, his eyes leaden 
from loss of sleep, his lip curled back in a grimace of pain. One 
might have thought he had had a prolo.iged beating. But these were 
the days when he stayed out the longest, when he walked the deck 
endlessly, up and down, his dog at his heels. And the men would 
mufter, "It’s got him bad again. Walking must make it quieter." 

For he wa« clearly seeking to wear down a throbbing pain, and 
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the ship was nothing more to him than a space in which to stretch 
his legs. And yet, at the slightest respite that his throat would grant 
him, he would pause, look about him with eycfe that had become 
piercing again, and make a beckoning gestured Nine times out of 
ten, Kr^ven would have reached his side before the officer of the 
watch, to have the neglected piece of work attended to, that his 
hand was pointing out. 

There were some days, finally, when he did not appear at all. 
His cabin would be closed to everyone except Kreven and the cabin 
boy, Rolland would then receive a note which gave the coursft and 
prescribed the work for the«lay. When Kreven came out of the 
cabin his face would be as indecipherable, and his general appear- 
ance as indifferent, as if he were coming out of the sail locker. 

Rolland had no cause to take offense at these visits. Kreven had 
forestalled that. ^ 

“He trained me, himself, to take care of him, when he first got 
sick,*’ he explained. “He feels easier with me, for nursing.** And he 
added anxiously: “It isn’t pretty: it’s festering, and his neck is be- 
ginning to swell.'* ^ 

Tubercular laryngitis? Rolland had thought. Syphilis? 

Now came a morning when Kr6ven knocked on Rolland's door 
after he left the captain. 

“He has, had a terrible night,*’ he said. **He is still suffering the 
tortures of the damned. He is asking for you, sir.*’ 

It was the first time he had done that. Earlier, Thirard had made 
himself plain: “If ^ need you I will have you called. Unless there is 
an emergency, have the cabin boy let me know ahead if you wish, 
to see me.” 

Emergency, that is a simple matter to determine. There is an 
emergency when the officer of the watch, at night, takes it upon 
himself to wake the skipper. Well, Rolland was not much of a man 
for waking captains, and with these easterly winds the watches were 
gliding by without incident. 

When he entered the captain’s cabin, now, his gaze went straight 
to the man in the bunk, who raised himself on one elbow to wel- 
come him. Everything about him was new and dreadful: the shaggy 
thatch of gray hair with stray locks plastered together by sweat on 
his forehead; the bloodshot eyes; the face the color of yellow wax. 
Yes, it would have been a head of wax, such as Rolland had seen in 
exhibitions at country fairs,* if it had not been for the terrible life 
of that distended throat, denuded now of the red muffler and 
seeming to hold the marks of* a strangler’s fingers hollowed out in the 
swelling. 


R.O.S. — G 
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Thirard jerked out three words of explanation: “An attack — 
\oxi^ “ ‘ 

Before RolVand I^ad found anything to say in answer, the captain 
had fallen back on his pillow, his eyes on the ceiling. The mate 
thought it was a fainting-fit, but the sick man murmured, “You are 
— keeping — a good course.” 

Rolland raised his own eyes then: a compass was nailed above the 
head of the bed, wrong side around. Flat on his back, Captain 
Thirard was checking his ship's headway. 

“7 .ic weather?” he asked. 

“Very fine. Captain. Winds from-Jie north-northeast. We are 
making our eleven knots. The barometer is at seven-seventv'seven.” 

“Will it last?” ' *' 

“I think so, Captain.” 

I'he hand, all sticky with perspiration, seized the hand of the 
mate and pressed it with spasmodic movements of irritation, while 
the voice hissed, “You should not say I think so. You should be sure.” 

The head turned on the hard pillow, the exhausted eyes sought 
the other’s ga/e. 

“You llnders^^nd, Monsieur Rolland, I should like to be able to 
rest — witliout won ving!” 

“You can do that, Captain,” Rolland declared. 

It was still only a polite phrase, and, as such. Captain Thirard 
refused it as he had refused the other. He had kc^pt the ihate’s hand 
in his, and he sliook it in cadence with his next words. 

“Can you take over — from me — absolutely — for twenty-four hours 
— whatever happens? I’ake all — ^responsibilities?” 

Roland did not hesitate. 

“Yes.” 

The sick man attempted a contraction of his mouth, which showed 
his yellow teeth and w'as meant to be a .smile of gratitude. Then he 
raised his arm as a sign of dismissal. Rolland still waited: not every- 
thing had been said. 

Imijaticnce vibrated through the voice that was still more chopped 
and broken, as if the sick man were afraid of losing* one minute of 
the hours just granted him. 

“Then the responsibility is yours, sir; and thank you.” 

It was the formula that turned over the command. Rolland bow’cd 
his head, wished the captain better health, and w'ent out. 
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XVII 


THE Anionine, hove to since the evening before, under her 
fore stays’l, her lower tops’ls, and her mi/zen stays’l, was ridii% out 
one of those storms from the tiist which one gets a taste of once in a 
great while in the extreme western reaches ol the Pacific Ocean. She 
was lying to gently, not laboring. Nevertheless, these were days lost, 
days to be struck out of one’s existence. If they had just b&n the only 
ones! But since the ship had come out ol the southeast tiade winds 
and entered the zone of variable brec/es, Rolland no longer under- 
stood what was happening; or, rather, he understood too well. . . . 

The first part of the voyage had gone as well as anyone could 
ever expect. They crossed tlic Ecpiator on the ith of October; then^ 
very quickly, caught up with the southeast trade twinds and the 
southern spring. The weather had continued to be fine, on the 
whole, witlv only the interruption of a few scpialls. On the 8th of 
November^they rounded the Cape of Good Hope, full wind astern, 
with waves that were long but roiig^, and they had had several 
days of being tcjsscxl aljout there. During these weeks it had quickly 
become api)arent fr Rolland that the captain was growing cautious. 
Too much »o, for .lis taste! And Poullain himself, who was far from 
being a break-neck, was noting that I hirard was actually putting up* 
very little canvas, and that he w^as hauling it down long before the 
wind rose. 

They had attributed this to his condition. Illness makes the most 
audacious men timid, they reasoned — for this man had a reputation 
for hard and dauntless sailing, and Rolland had been able to see that 
for himself in the Bristol Channel. 

Then, when they had left the Cape behind them, they ran into 
heavy weathei. Every evening the low sky would be hacked and torn 
by storms. Sudden squalls would smooth down the hollowed sea 
before scattering it aloft again in lashing spindrift. There would 
be rain, then more squalls, gusts of wind that jumped from north- 
west to southwest. It was lyird weather, certainly, but it was the 
right weather to make progress on the course. 

And they were taking practically no advantage of it . . . Regu- 
larly, every evening, the Old Man would give the order to furl 
canvas. With the daylight ^atch, Rolland would go back to the 
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command of ‘*Set all sailsl” But the lost miles could not be re- 
covered. 

Things were worss still when the door of the small deck-house had 
been stove in one night by one of those breakers that the sailors call 
“polishers” because they polish off the deck. After that, the captain 
had the sails trussed up more than ever. One might have said that 
he believed the ship to be sick like himself, incapable of weathering 
a storm, and the men anemic and prostrate. 

One evening, the weather took on an extremely peculiar appear- 
ance. ^ The sea became less heavy, the air more limpid around the 
ship. But thick banks of fog, unmo.ing, with clear-cut outlines, 
were resting upon the water a few miles away. From their look of tall 
gray cliffs it might have been supposed that this was land; and the 
Antonine seemed to be sailing in the middle of some bay, closed in 
on all sides. 

Rolland had never had the sense of being so narrowly shut in, in 
an irrational situation. The captain had not appeared on the 
poop for two days. The mate knew, through Krdven, that he was 
.struggling again with the horrors of suffocation, and that the swal- 
lowing of every* meal was torture. 

For he wanted his body to be nourished, in spite of the torments 
that were the price of every effort. He wanted to keep up. . . . But 
Rolland was wondering more and more whether this stubborn 
persistency in maintaining his hold on his official duties were not 
directed against himself. ... 

For any captain, any captain whatever, who was ill, would tem- 
porarily have turned over the command of the ship to him, as he 
had believed Thirard was about to do. That was what happened on 
all vessels where the master of the ship had confidence in the 
“second captain.” After all, that was his official title, which was 
abbreviated to “second.” * And “second captain” really meant 
substitute, replacement for a commander who was unable to per- 
form his functions, and not just “that which comes after the first.” 

But, day and night — and especially at night, since he did not 
sleep — the captain of the Antonine, in the depths of his cabin, 
between his compass fixed to the ceiling and his barometer stuck at 
the side of his bunk, was watching the ship’s progress, hour by hour. 
One was obliged to recognize a truly extraordinary instinct in him, 
which enabled him to discern the state of the weather from the 
motion of the ship, the sound of the wind, the crash of the waves. 

And, then, he would come up to the poop at any hour. The officer 
of the watch would see the door of the chart-house being pushed ajar. 

^ 'I'hc first mate is familiarly called the “second," that is, second captain, or 
second-in-command. Tr. 
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It would open slowly, as if there were someone spying from behind 
it; but that was only because this was the final bout in.an exhausting 
effort, and the captain was trying to get his breath/ before he ap- 
peared outside. Then he would be seen framed in the narrow door- 
way; and whenever this happened Rolland could not help thinking 
of a picture in his catechism book, “The Last Judgment,** where the 
dead were slowly pushing aside, like this, the marble slabs that 
sealed their tombs. 

If it was at night and in heavy weather that he would thus pull 
himself up to the vessel’s surface, he would not be seen at all,f£or he 
would be in darkness, as ih^^ others were. Then he would rap with 
a key on the steel door, by way of summons, and when the officer of 
the watch came, he would murmur an order, which was always to 
clew up and take in canvas. 

Where could it come irom, Rolland was once more asking him- 
self this evening — that exaggerated caution on the part of a man 
whose entire past gave it the lie? With others, the timid ones, it 
would be the fear of being taken unawares by a sudden gust of wind 
with too much canvas set, and of rolling gunnel under — “capsizing,” 
as the landlubbers say. Sometimes that happens so quickly! Among 
those who are too much “good fellows,** there is solicitude over 
exposing the men to the danger that is always present when they 
must struggle for a long time in the yards over the mastery of a sail 
in a temp'est. Heit?, Rolland would hjive sworn this evening, it was 
something else. The, mate nc longer believed that this was the 
stubborn willfulness of a sick man, to whom nothing was left but 
the resource of ppositipn, to manifest his authority. (“You want 
to put on canvas? I tell you to take it in, because I am the master.’*^ 
It was, rather, the determination to supervise the vessel in actual 
fact, and, for that purpose, to avoid risks, shamelessly. At these slow 
speeds, he was still bolding the Antonine in those hands so thin 
one would have said they were breaking, so unstable one would 
have thought they might crumble away. 

If the four-master had been carried along at a lively pace in the 
heavy winds, on the contrary, her commander would have had to 
have the endurance th^^t is recjuired by long watches, the powerful 
voice that called out sudden orders and forced their speedy execu- 
tion: all things which he, unhappily, no longer possessed. 

As for delegating his authority to a “second” who’ was a man just 
made for hard seas, he woujd refuse to do that as long as the breath 
of life remained. 

This was what Rolland always came back to, the note of resent- 
ment on which his reflections alwavs ended. • 

When he went below to jhe cabin for dinner, the table had not 



been set and there was no sign of the cabin boy. Berteux was already 
waiting, and the lines of impatience on his forehead stretched up 
to the roots o.' his hair. 

"Of course he is still with the captain," he remarked, in his most 
acidulous voice. And, as Holland said nothing, he added, "One may 
say w’e are being given the go-by." 

It was a fact that the cabin boy had been neglecting the cabin for 
some time back. When he was spoken to about it, he would bristle 
up and reply. “I was with the captain. I'he captain told me to stay. 
The iiiptain says 1 am to go back to him at one o’clock. . . 

Holland did not insist. He realized .|;^ow heinous a thing it would 
be to depiive the sick man of the small services the youngster could 
render. I’he cabin boy took care of his room, brought his meals to 
him, served them; most of all, he had to be uninterruptedly available 
to act as liaison agent between the captain and the poop. In theory, 
he was stationed in the pantry, where the Old Man would summon 
him by pounding on the partition-wall. Bui Holland had noticed 
that he used to s[)end hours, also, in the captain’s Lal'>in, and that 
surprised him on two counts: he was surprised that the captain 
should take jjleasure in the boy’s com})any, but he was even more 
surprised, pet haps, that the boy himself should take his duties as 
nurse so much to heart. It could not be very c heerful for a youngster 
— this room that stank of stuilmess and meclic ine, this tete-a-tete with 
the wretched man who lav prostrate in his bunk or was bent double 
in the effort to get a little Creath! I'lie nauiral thing, it seemed, 
would have been for the boy to c'seape from that, run out to the 
deck, to the fresh air and the work in the rigging which he adored, 
because he was as clever as a monkey, and because that wcjii him 
the attention of the men. 

The cabin boy, however, was the pctsc^n on a ship to whom 
Holland had given the least thought, always. lie had never sus- 
pected tliat it might come to be moiistious to isolate a thirteen-year- 
old boy among thirty rough men When he was a sailoi, he had 
scldc^m struck the cabin boys. If his boot flew out toward their nar- 
row buttocks, there was always some reason lor it. As an officer, he 
had demanded satisfactory work from the bem as from all the others, 
and he had always shown justice toward them as toward the rest. But 
the lads had never got from him any of those good-natured insults, 
that teasing, of which I^oullain, for example, was so prodigal, and 
which would give them lor a whole afternoon the bright laLC of a 
happy child who feels himself at Imme. 

At last the boy came into the nussroom, and Holland could not 
help noticing his absent-minded and serious look. 
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“So,” said Berteux, “you've decided that we are under your orders 
now?" 

The youngster did not answer. He set the thick plates down on 
the table, mechanically. # 

“And are you sleeping there in the captain's cabin now?" Berteux 
persisted. 

“It's him that wants me to stay,” said the boy, with an air grown 
suddenly hard and inscrutable. 

“But it's just what you like, isn't it? When you're with him, you 
aren't doing a lick of work.” f 

The cabin boy, who was w^ing a glass, stopped dead and looked 
the officer over. “But it isn't because I'm not doing any work that 
I like it,” he said. 

“That will do,” Rolland broke in. “Run along to the galley.” 

“It's two days now that we h*»ven't seen the captain,” Berteux 
remarked when they were alone again. “That is a sign he’s no better. 
And what is it he's got? When w^e left France, they told us it was 
chronic laryngitis. But with laryngitis you don't go all to pieces the 
way he's done. And these attacks of strangling, this not being able t<^ 
swallow! What I think is that it's tuberculosis.” « 

Rolland made an evasive gesture. The cabin boy was coming back 
with their dinner. 

“How is the captain getting on?” Berteux queried, and added, 
“If you don’t knotv, who would?” ^ 

“Badly,” replied the boy curtly. 

Rolland h)oked at him, and ,'skcu, in his impersonal voice, “What 
do you mean, ba " 

To him, the lad consented to give an answer. “lie couldn’t 
breathe, all day. Before I came here I helped him get to bed.” 

“He hasn’t asked lor anyone?” Rolland went on. 

“No.” 

The boy went l)ack to the galley to get the second course, and 
Berteux continued: “He doesn't ask for anyone, and he bolts his 
door! All the same, it is unfortunate that he prefers to he taken care 
of by a cabin boy and a bos’n, instead of by his officers. The little 
we learned at the Institute might be of some service, after all!” 

Rolland went on eating, without making any reply: since the 
second mate did not realize that the sick man's first wish was to hide 
his disability, at any price, there was no use in explaining it to him. 

Berteux’s voice sank to a confidential murmur. “Did you know he 
was giving himself injections of morphine at those times?” 

Rolland raised his eyes. “How do you know?” 

The junior officer gave him a knowing little smile. Then he dug 
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into his pocket and laid an empty ampoule on the oilcloth table- 
cover. 

“I found t. is yesterday, quite by chance, as I was going through 
the corridor. I saw something shining. The cabin boy must have 
got it stuck under the baseboard when he was sweeping.'* 

“Yes, I knew it,” Rolland lied. “When that happens to him he lets 
me know in advance.” 

“In that case, it’s in order,” Rerteux admitted. 

When the midday meal was finished, Rolland stopped the cabin 
boy he was clearing the table. 

“Go tell the captain that 1 need to.*"peak with him," he said. 

The boy returned in five minutes. 

“You can come,” he announced. 

“5ir,” Rolland appended, with a hard look at him. “Go on, repeat, 
‘You can come, sir.’ Do you think you are exempt from having 
manners because you have become a valet-de-chambre?'* 

He was far from suspecting that the lad was not at all unmannerly, 
but, instead, hostile. The cabin boy had guessed that the mate was 
going to attack the captain. And the captain used to say to him — to 
him, Yves Joubier: “You are a good little fellow. Stay with me.” 

No sooner had he entered the room than Rolland came near to 
leaving it again, on some pretext or other, without letting fall a 
word of what he had come to say. The captain had evidently got 
out of bed to receive him, ^or the bunk was open and the sheets 
mussed, but he w'as bent over in his armchair and did not straighten 
himself up at all. In the half-light of the cabin he had now the 
color of washed-out straw. The eyes were more sunken, the drawn 
face was further molten dowm. The skin itself seemed to have 
been made thinner, until it was no more than a fragile film that 
the bones threatened to break through. There seemed no longer to 
be any blood or muscles underneath it: a mummy, in short. 

“What is it that is carrying him off at this speed?” Rolland was 
wondering. “Tuberculosis is slow' ... In any case, he is done for, 
and it stands to reason that he will have to be defended, if necessary, 
against himself.” This reflection decided him. 

“Captain, I had to talk with you,” he began. “It is necessary for 
me to know whether you have confidence in me. You ought to take 
care of yourself, and rest. You cannot do that, thoroughly, if you are 
preoccupied with the care of the ship. Will you leave that care to 
me, until you are able to take up your duties again?” 

The short, direct sentences were shot like arrows upon the man 
sunk into the chair. He listened to what was practically a summons 
tc abdication without any show of feeling, apparently absorbed in 
the effort to breathe. 
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*‘We can reach our destination in twenty days/* Rolland con- 
tinued, “if we go farther south to get the carrying winds. Do you 
authorize me to change the course?** 4 

'rhere was a long silence. Then Captain Thdrard raised his right 
arm, held it out. for an instant, and let it fall. “You do it/* the 
gesture said, “since 1 can do nothing more.** 

But Rolland refused to accept this too-vague investiture. 

‘‘Excuse me, Captain, but I am asking you to tell me — yes or no.” 

“Yes,** the strangled voice whispered. "You go aheadl'* 

When he had gone out and closed the door, Rolland shfugged 
his shoulders. "He isn’t hap}fy about it,’* he said to himself, "but he 
had to be made to listen to reason. I'hat is to his interest as well as 
to other people’s.** 

As soon as he got back to the poop, he shifted the course to star- 
board and ran up more canvas at once. 

Two days later the mileage figure began to go up, in the log- 
book: tw'o hundred and thirty-lour, two hundred and fifty, two 
hundred and eighty. . . . Rolland had indeed gone farther into the 
south, where he met winds fiom the west that were stronger an^ 
steadier. Sometimes they would run into snowstorms, and the man 
at the bow was on the watch for icebergs night and day. But the 
meridians, which were already drawing closer together before 
converging at the Pole, were crossed in quick succession: the ninety- 
filth, which is almost the dividing-lige between Burma and Siam; 
the one hunch cdth, which slants c'tross Sumatra; the one hundred 
and fifth, which Indochinese. Every day, so, in these southern 
reaches, they would be passing vast countries that are spread out 
above the Eejuator. 

The ship’s s[)eed produced her tonic effect, as always, and the 
powerful wind kept die men on their toes. Now that he had his 
hands free, the mate was bringing the ship along swiftly and well. 
I'here was no going moldy at the foot of the mast, you bet, when he 
called you to work the sheets, for when he got into it himself it was 
worth your while to step livelyl For the first time in weeks, they felt 
that they really were commanded, and accepted the new regime. 

"Seeing that the Old Man isn’t up to it any more — ** they would 
say. 

'I'he captain no longer counted for much on the ship. Some of 
them — the oldest — would occasionally think of him with a little pity: 
“What sickness can do to ^ man, after alll’* But that would be the 
end of their compassion. They were incapable of being moved to 
tenderness; and only tenderness expands the heart. 

As for Rolland, he had the log-book taken to the captain every 
day, as was his* duty, just as«soon as he had set down the regulation 
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notes in it. The sick man would put his O.K. to the record, with a 
hand which he had to struggle to keep Iroin trembling. 

After a peivod of cloudy weather with heavy and fairly steady 
breezes, the Antoniue again fell upon unsettled winds interspersed 
with calms. One sensed that the play of the bieezes was turned aside 
by the proximity of an enormous land mass: Australia loomed up 
like a screen, two bundled miles to the northeast. At the end of 
three days, the winds resumed their force. 'I'hey iloiibled Tasmania 
under a gusty sky, making a bioad sweep around the South Cape, 
the sc'jond of the earth’s three gieat promontories oil which they 
weie to pass in the course of this voy. ^c. They were keeping Cape 
Horn lor the return nip. 

One evening the captain came to the surface again and appeared 
on the poop. There was a good bree/e blowing, but the AnUmine 
was carrying full sail. I hiraid did not so much as glance at the royals 
stretched taut like balloons, at the stays’ls whose long pulled-out tii- 
angles seemed to distend the ship lengthwise in addition to all that 
was ahead) swelling her out across. He pushed the door of the chart- 
house ajar, as usual, and Rolland, who was not expecting him this 
evening any nu're than on other days, gave a start of surprise which 
he immediately checked, and stepped over to greet him. When he 
asked how he was, the captain replied mciely by a vague gestuic; 
then he said, in almost normal tones — for during this jieriocl of 
retirement he seemed to hav^e recovered some shcngtirand some 
voice — “Tomorrow is Chiistmas. Have you thought about it?” 

“Yes, Captain. 1 have put the men on Sunday duty.” 

“Have them given their double drink ration this evening. And 
tomorrow at noon get them together in the saloon, fust one watch, 
then the other.” 

Having delivered these order.s, the captain lelt the poop as if 
nothing, on this vessel in lull couise, wxre of any further inteiest 
to him. Rolland lelt the pride of this relincjuishmciit, which bore 
public witness to his authority, more than the strangeness of what 
had just been said. Yet it was strange. Get the men together? But he 
would not make a speech to them! 

. . . lire captain did not make a speech, and this unusual as- 
sembly w'as maiked by an extraordinary silence. When the helmsman 
had struck the noon bells, the men of the starboard watch took their 
places in the saloon, which they were now entering tor the first fime 
and which filled them with reverence: its maple and rosewood 
wainscoting, its mahogany furniture, its armchairs screwed to the 
floor. The rug, especially, intimidated them more than the fore-and- 
aflr* gangway on a stormy clay: the important thing was to keep from 
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setting their boots on it. Everyone held his mug in his hands. Kr^ven 
had instructed them to come supplied. 

The captain appeared, followed by Rolland. He jvas carrying a 
full-sized bottle of rum: good rum, captain’s rv.m, with a Negro on 
the label. He filled each mug half-full, then he raised the bottle: 

“A good Christmas to you, my friends, and to your families. . . 

They were so stunned by this that not one of them dared take 
a drink, besides, wouldn’t that have been almost indecent in front 
of this poor man who was not drinking, who could not drink, who 
probably never would drink again? It was the cook who savfd the 
situation, by finding the rigV thing to say; cooks have practice in 
that, as part of their profession. 

“To your better health, Cap’n; to your recovery,” he said. 

The captain thanked him, with little jerks of his head. Released, 
they raised their mugs and diank. 

7'hen the Old Man went down the row wifh a box of cigars: fat 
ones, with gold bands! They took them, cautiously. Most of them 
chewed tobatco. 

As they went out, they were pondering over this astounding cere- 
mony. 1 hey felt, confusedly, that in this unprecedenjed gesture there 
was something which reached out very far. 

I'he temperatiae was becoming inildci day by day. On the twenty- 
seventh, they met with a northwest blow as they were passing Bass 
Strait, w'here a di?dr of air runs between Australia and rasmania. 
Then the vxoaihci became fine agaio, and they made good progress. 
The nights weie ncld once mcie, ail studded over wdth the Tropics’ 
stars. 

On the filth of Janu.uy, in the inoming, tlicy caught sight of what 
looked like a biiiisfi-foned fog-bank on the port side. Poullain, who 
W'as on watch, pointed it out to Rolland. 

“There we are,” he said. 


XVIII 


LEANING against the “turtle,” the booby-hatch that pro- 
tected the steering-gear beliind the wheel, Rolland looked at the 
great island as it drew closer. It was still no more than a chaos of 
steep isolated hills, a disorderly cavalcade of savage mountain raiijges, 
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sometimes splashed, around their base, with the dark mottlings of 
forests. Poullain, who w^as making his fourth voyage to New Cale- 
donia, pointefi to a cylindrical summit like a gigantic drum. 

“The Round Table,*’ he said. “You can see it from both coasts." 

The men had their eyes fixed lower down. They were showing one 
another the red- toned gashes in the mountain, the long scratches on 
its sides. 

“It’s all nickel,*’ they were saying. “How long would it take you 
to shovel out all that!*’ 

Ca^jtain lliirard came up to the poop at the moment when 
everybody’s ga/e, forsaking the land, *vas falling back on a moving 
line ot spray which ran parallel to the coast, and which, at intervals, 
w^as tossing up tall jets of snow-white water; the Great Barrier. 
Nobody could say that it did not come lawfully by its name: a belt 
of reefs about fifteen hundred miles long and sometimes twelve 
hundred yards wide, strung out within fifteen miles of land. It 
circled the island as a broken thick-set wall, but cut down to the 
surface of the water so that it resembled abandoned foundations. 
,-lt followed the contour of the coast so faithfully that it might have 
been thought to mark an initial design: as if the first visualization 
had been too large, and New Caledonia had been pulled back from 
that original plan. 

This time, it was necessary to go through a breach in that wall 
which seemed built by giants; but these breaNies were few and 
narrow. Taking them through was, without doubt, the business of 
the pilot, whose cutter could already be glimpsed through the 
binoculars as she put on sail to run out to meet them. But the 
Antoriine must first be pointed toward the center line of that in- 
visible gap; and Rolland was by no means sorry that the captain 
should have had a chair brought up for him and set at the helms- 
man’s side. Yet it was a pitiful thing to see him there, his body bent 
double, but his head thrown back and his eyes raised to find his 
alignments. He knew, as everyone knew, tliat New Caledonia was 
not called the Sailing-Ships' Grave for nothing, and that the Barrier 
was marked, as with buoys, with the skeletons of ships. 

They hove to halt and hour later to take on the pilot, a young 
fellow in a straw hat and khaki jacket who, as he chatted about the 
rain and the good weather, would be able to get you into the channel 
just as he would step over his own door-sill when he went home 
at night. That channel was so narrow, .however, tliat the men lean- 
ing over the side saw monstrous heads of white chicory, that w’ere 
clumps of coral, waying under the seething eddies, rhen all at once 
there was calm water, so blue and so limpid that the boys looked at 
it for an instant in sheer pleasure, like tourists. 



Their gaze returned swiftly, however, to the nearby land. They 
were scrutinizing it without any feeling of personal friendliness, as 
one does women, or places, that one cannot approacjft. They would 
not set foot on it. For days, perhaps weeks, thry would load nickel 
ore in the roadstead — that nickel of which all they knew was that 
it was what gave shining handle-bars to bicycles. Then they would 
return through the Pacific Ocean and around Cape Horn, after 
which they would trudge along up the Atlantic, just as if they were 
coming back from Iquique or Frisco. . . . And not one of them 
would have protested that this journey around the world ^iiight 
have won them a few days o? relaxation ashore, somewhere in mid- 
course. It was like that, it was the rule, and they noted it without 
resentment. 

“You’ll have the right to make a tour of it through the telescope.” 

“You’ll alv'ays be able to touch the wood of the wharf when you 
go out in the boats. But as for going ashore, nix on that unless 
you’re assigned to get provisions or take on water.” 

“When you drank your last glass of gin or whisky at Port Talbot, 
you could have told yourself that you wouldn’t have as much cartj} 
under your feet as that glass would hold until you got back to Dun- 
kerque or Hamburg or wherever.” 

Gourvais, an old hand, nevertheless remarked regretfully, "At 
Frisco, or jn Austjalia, we tie up at the dock. It’s pleasanter.” 

“Well, here you have to save your n^ney whether or no,” someone 
put in. “No drinks and no women/* 

Caroff summed ip. “What’s wanted, anyhow? A sailor to be glad 
to go to sea? Well, then, since you’re in a worse temper here thaij 
you arc on the water, you’ll be as satisfied as all get-out to go back 
to sleej) on the ocean, like the gulls. I'hat’s all right! Run over there 
and ask your pals if they aren’t just waiting for the moment to 
spr-r-ead their sa-a-ils!” 

He was pointing to a three master in the roadstead, still with her 
canvas furled but visibly heavy in the water, the loading of which 
was being completed; there were two black scows clinging to her 
flank, like horseflies. 

“It has a kind of dowdy look, your Thio,” Big Domino put in. 

There were a few small houses with zinc roofs, Thio-Mission, at 
the foot of an overhanging cliff; a little wooden wharf, above which 
the parallel cables of the funicular for the ore stood out dark and 
astonishingly distinct agairvt the white sky; and, against this wharf, 
tali metal scaffoldings, iron frameworks for carrying cranes, which 
the boys on the Antonine were regarding with a jaundiced eye. 

“With that damn mechanical stuff, they’ll have loaded us up in 
three days, the- bastards,” they said. 
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That “damn nierhanical siufT*’ did part of their work foi them 
and saved them trouble, but they loathed its rapid action. In spite 
of everything, and is land. ... It rests the eyes, it is a neighbor- 
hood. . . . And evci;‘ if you don’t go to it, it comes to you. with its 
fresh provisions — its fruits, oranges, coconuts — and the customs 
officer. "J'his latter would be living aboardship, as long as the loading 
continued, and through him a man could lake stock of the curiosities 
of the country. I'hen, too, the boatmen, when they went to get water, 
would manage to lay in some clandestine supplies of liquor, which 
was vdry cheap. . . . 

I'hev came to anchor, in twenty faiuruns of water, at the begin- 
ning of the afternoon. /\t once, the men took up their shovels and 
Iregan to fdl big baskets witlr ballast to be unloaded from the hold: 
the gravel that had occupied a third of the s}>ace now to be given 
over to the cargo of nickel ore. 

“You don’t see our kind of diggers often, do you?’’ Neveu de- 
manded. “We fellows, we’ve got the land right where we live. That 
wav, we don’t have to go alongside.’* 

r Joking or not, he would come harking back to it. He was itching 
to take a turn in* the countrvside, and the chances were that he would 
succeed in doing so. 

Roiland would be going ashore, according to orders. I'his time, 
they would come from a recluse. Ca]>tain Thirard liad already made 
it plain that no more ilian the men would he set loot on the island. 
His reasons were obvious enough: the weakness that maile a stair- 
way a calvarv to dimb; and, with it, shame at showing hinisell as 
he now was to his fellovv-capiains, the middlemen, the agents in the 
offices, the mine directors. For him ilrere would be no more of that 
jileasant lite cjl the isl.uul lor which the skip|)ers all lived, more or 
less, once their ships were anchored in the roadstead. Thanks to 
Poiillain, Roiland knew some of the island detail. 

“It’s at Thio-Ville that everything goes on,” the third mate said. 
“You get there in twenty minutes, on a little train that leaves at 
eight o’clock every morning and lakes the school hoys and girls — 
especially the girls. Those damn kids, in this climate they’re women 
by the time they’re twelve, and they kirovv how to lead the men 
on — you’ve got to sec iti The last time I was here the mayor, old 
Papatzi, had had to add a car ’for ladies only’ to his ramshackle 
train. But that didn’t make any difference!” 

“And those houses right down there- what are they?” Roiland 
asked. 

“ That’s the Mission village. That’s where all the people live who 
work in loading the ships. The Canaques live there as a tribe. ’ 
Poullain began to laugh. “You must be sure not to miss getting 
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acquainted with their king, Philippo. He wears formal dress, if you 
please, with the shirt on top of the overcoat; ifs only the shoes that 
he’s never been able to get into, but he canies theii^ slung over his 
shoulder by way of insignia.’* ^ 

“Why the name, ‘Mission’?’* Rolland asked. “Arc there missionar- 
ies?” 

“Only one, but he is somebody! A Marist, Father Paul. It won’t 
be long before we see him coining aboard.” 

As soon as a ship came to anchor in the roadstead, Poullain went 
on to explain, the priest would hurry to greet her, unless he Uvas on 
a trip back in the hills. Hi^^^great delight was to cat a j)icce ol salt 
pork in the cabin. In return, he would place all the fruit in his 
gardens at the disposal of the visiting captains, and they w'ould 
come back from calling upon him with their boats full of cocoanuts 
and oianges. He gicw a damn good coHec, tool When you had a sip 
of it you were getting something very diflerent from old Jules’s 
belly- wash! 

Poullain went on talking, leaning his elbows on the rail; and it 
was as if the high wall of cliffs had been split open before Rolland’s 
eyes, so as to let him sec into the heart of the jvelcoming land: 
fabulously rich, yet still swarming with what was left of a vermin 
horde of convicts and released prisoners, like parasites on a sturdy 
beast. 

“It wasn’t so very long ago,” Poullain had said, “that you would 
never hold out your hand to anyone befoie he had assured you, 
‘1 am a free man ’ ’’ 

He was about to embark on the inexhaustible chapter of the penal 
colony. Rolland interrupted him to go down to see the captain. 

Wlien he entered the cabin, Thirard, who was stretched out on 
his bunk, got up. He had the anxious, frowning air he had had at 
Port Talbot. When he recognized the mate, he lay down again. 

“You are alone?” he demanded. 

“Of course.” 

“They won’t be long in coming alongside, to make my life a 
burden,” he said wearily. 

Rolland guessed his fears well enough to suggest, at once, “If you 
wish. Captain, I will give orders that you are not to be disturbed; 
I can explain that you are not well and cannot receive anyone.” 

“So that they will ihink 1 have gone to pieces entirely? No, 
listen . . . you will have word sent to me, and you will hold them 
for ten minutes.” 

Ten minutes: time to give himself a shot of dope,* slip into his 
trousers, put on a jacket instead of the bathrobe that clung tq his 

• The phrase de se doper qvec une piqure in the French original. Tr. 
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bones; ten minutes to bring himself to stand upright, to look like 
a man. . . . 

Having set i p this fragile defense, the captain gave his instruc- 
tions. Rolland was to,betake himself to Thio Ville next morning, for 
general orders. Thus they would find out whether they were to take 
on their cargo in this roadstead or at Kouaoua or Kanala; that was 
up to the management of the Nickel Company. Rolland was also 
to take the report, lying there ready on the table, with all the papiers, 
and deliver them to the consignee, who would take all necessary 
steps. The mate was to say that he wished to offer the captain's 
apologies for not coming in person; hr; was remaining on his ship. 
He was remaining on his ship — might that be rightly understood! 

Raised on his elbows, he had almost cried out the words, in a 
kind of strangled bark. His head stretched out on his neck, his eyes 
starting from their sockets, his face drawn long above the lean snout, 
he looked like some scrawny old dog that is waiting for a kick and 
trying its best to growl. The former torment had bitten into him 
at the moment when the anchor bit into the floor of the sea. The 
land was menacing him anew, with its executives and its doctors, 
who would be passing the word to each other that he was to be taken 
ashore, stuffed into a hospital. . . . I’he hospital — No, no, no, not 
for him! He had just been making that plain to his second-in-com- 
mand, who would have to make it plain to whomever it concerned. 
Rolland bowed his head in acquiescence: he would tell them. . . . 

This seemed to quiet the sick man, and he added, “There are 
only two men whom I should like to see: Berlot, the skipper of the 
Tamanou, an old comrade; and Father Paul, the missionary. Espe- 
cially Father Paul. . . 

Rolland promised to call at the Mission. 

The night was falling with the swiftness of a dropped curtain 
when he left the cabin. There was a feeling as if the sun were bury- 
ing itself behind the mountains as in a deep sea, and there were 
only a few mauve reflections, now, cropping out on the surface. The 
cliffs had turned to violet. And in this sudden twilight Rolland had 
not taken two steps on the deck before he was giving himself a series 
of slaps, on cheeks, hands, nape of the neck. Poullain, approaching 
with his long stride, began to laugh. 

“I’ve forgotten to add that to the program,” he said. “The road- 
steads of New Caledonia, that means mosquitoes: mosquitoes and 
the southeast trade winds.” 

. . . When Rolland came on deck next morning, at swabbing time, 
the land seemed to be sound asleep. For some minutes still, the 
dayMght would be leaving a light mist, like a thin wash, spread over 
the sea. Poullain was standing waiting ^t the top of jthe ladder that 
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hung from the Antonine*s talfrail. The big long-boat, made fast aft, 
had already been brought into position and was almost completely 
filled with two enormous leather bottles. Rolland had decided to go 
ashore with the first water party, so as to hav^ time to explore the 
^ fission before taking the little train for Thio-Ville. When he had 
;iven his instructions to the second mate, who was remaining on 
the ship, they put off: Poullain, who took the helm, the first mate, 
and a sailor, Gallais, who at once hoisted the jib, the fores'l, and 
the lugsl. 

“Push along, Gallais, and haul your jib taut,’* Poullain ordered. 
“We’ll make a good tack with the last bit of land breeze.” 

“It isn’t going to last long,” said the sailor. “That damn screech 
from the southeast will be coming up with the sun . . 

“. . . And we’ll be drenched all day,” Poullain finished the sen- 
tence. 

The third mate and Gallais, with the big long-boat, were to assure 
the supply of fresh water for the ship’s boiler, the “little horse” 
which would be constantly under pressure during the loading. And 
it would guz/le down water, the old brute, with that blasted winch 
for hauling in the ore, which, once it was set going, never stopped 
from six in the morning till six at night. So there would be no time 
to lose, in this shuttling back and forth between the ship and the 
wharf, filling the two big leather bottles that weighed the long-boat 
down to the guniiels, emptying them^ and filling them again. 

There as everywhere, when you had a good wind going, you had a 
wind against you n ming back. With the long-boat weighted down 
like this the spinorift would whip you in the face, too, and every 
trip, would soak the couple ol duds )ou had on your back. Only— 
what Poullain wasn’t saying — there w^ere compensations, for a socia- 
ble young man. Along the wharf where another sailing-ship’s long- 
boat was also filling up, he’d find a comrade to talk to, and he’d 
have a bit of fun with him in a little music-hall while the sailors 
were looking after the filling of the water-bottles. Poullain knew 
his way about in the women’s quarters, also: white or black, it was 
all right with him. I'hc leather bottles wouldn’t be half-full before 
he would have arranged a rendezvous. 

Now the long-boat came alongside the wharf. The junior officer 
went at once to the olfice of the Port, to make his declaration and 
get his water permit. Rolland made his w^ay to the Catholic Mission. 

He followed the bank of the river, which, beneath an arbor of 
screw-pines, led to Thio. It was one of those short Caledonian 
streams, cut up by rapids, navigable only for small boats, and that 
for only a few miles. A bar tossed up its white foam where the stream 
met the sea, arid Poullain had avowed to the first mate that he used 
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to be capsi/ed there regularly with his dinghy, on his previous voy- 
ages, wlienever he went to Thio-Ville and was not able to take the 
school train. 

“One dries off be'ween warm arms,” he declared. 

Upstream, the Thio River became suddenly calm. Like the sea, 
it had an extraordinary lim[)idness: water from the rock! Broad 
panof)lies of leaves, sharp silver needles, hung down Irom the pine 
trees that bordered it. 

The Mission was scattered about in square huts, with zinc roofs, 
on tlie right bank of the liver. The chapel boasted of a bell turret, 
a wooden dibicle whose louver boar !s reached just to the height 
of X’enetian blinds. But Father Paul had impaled a cock on the 
meta! cross, a FrcMich chanticleei whose golden leathers glittered in 
the morning light. 

A hubbub of voices, like a dispute among paiakects, drew Holland 
toward a long wc^ovlcn barrack luit. His arrival brought a swift end 
to the racket. Some thirty Negro girls, barefooted but stowed into 
cotton dresses like sacks, were staring at him with their white- 
rimmed eyes round as mat hies under the ball ol their crinkled hair. 
He turned away from them and caught sight of an elderly nun, who 
had just stepped out on the threshold and was w'alchiiig his ap- 
proach, a stern and heavy face become exjiressionless beneath her 
wiriqjlc. '1 he church’s cjiiar termastcr, she was: esjreciahy made, one 
felt, for forcibly imyiressing tlie rudiments of religious instruction 
upon the toughest j)ates and exacting c^ibcxlicncc to the Ten Corn- 
mandmenis as daily duties. Rolland gave her his name and asked 
to see Father Paul. 

He was told that the Father had left for the hill country to visit 
his Hock, the evening before, and would not be back for a week. 
Then he explained that Captain 'Fhiiaid of the Aiiloninc wished 
to sec him, and that he was ill and could not come to the Mission. 

“He must be ill, truly, not to conic,” she said. “It is a habit he 
never fails in.” 

'Fhe nun’s air, a> she sy)c:)kc:, was distrustful, and she was watching 
Rolland from eyes that were raised in a slightly lowered face. 

“He has been ill since we left France,” he added, more curtly. 
“That is a very long time, and I am afraid the trouble may be 
serious.” 

Slic nodded. 

“Tliat is what I was thinking,” she said. “Otherwise, he would 
be here already.” 

She demanded details. Rolland was surprised to find himself 
syxeaking freely and at length, acknowledging his worries, in the 
midst of these Negro girls who were devouring him. with their eyes. 

‘v 
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He felt that she was listening to what was not put into words, that 
with her woman’s intuition she divined on the spot things it had 
taken him months to understand. } 

"I'he Father will go to him as soon as he getsjback,” she promised. 
“Rut he must also see a doctor.” 

Rolland shook his head, without speaking: that would not be so 
easy. . . . 

“He won t be asked for his opinion,” the sister said. “When the 
doctor is brought aboard, he will have to receive him.” 

Then, immediately, she thought of what might give him pleasure. 
Rolland was to be sure to stbp by at the Mission on his way back 
from 'Vhio; he was to take the captain a basket of oranges: sick 
people never got tired of them. 

“And af)ples!” she cried out suddenly. “We have apples — think of 
that! He will ear them stewed.” 

“Yes,” agreed Rolland, “apples.” 

It svas obvious that apj’iles came from far away — as far as Francel 
'Fhe thought of this windfall brought a sudden animation to the 
good sister’s countenance, and spread a broad smile across it: on"* 
of those smiles that take one aback when they appe.ir on an austere 
visage, because they leave no austerity there. 

She f)ointed the way to the station, hardly two hundred yards 
along the river. Then, as the group of little Negresses had grown to 
be a dense swarm around them, she opened a path for him with an 
authoritative fist, pushing shoulders aside shoving back breasts that 
were already firm 

7’he station was obviously a mere hut, with a square hole cut in. 
the wall for passing out tickets. The railway, where the engine was 
pufling on the narrow-gauge track, was like one of those country- 
fair railways that go round in a circle and plunge into a canvas 
tunnel. 1 he tars were of)en: platforms under sheet-iron roofs, with 
wooden benches running lengthwise and now filied with chattering 
schoolgirls. Some of the girls were white, for there were some Euro- 
pean households at the Mission, but most of them were half-breeds, 
and about twelve years old. 

It was true that they were fully developed, these youngsters; the 
sun took care of that. But to go on from there, as Poullain had done, 
and regard them as women. . . . They had the thick flat noses of 
their Canaque mothers, the saber-cut mouths, the too-long, almost 
simian arms. 

So now he remained standing on the narrow platform, turning 
his back on the bunch of schoolgirls whose prattle became a more 
frantic hubbub as the train started. They were going to learr^ to 
read and write. ... At the*r age their mothers, savages, had been 
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weaving rush mats and braiding hair cords, molding pottery from 
clay, flanking the fire in outhouse shelters to bake it, after drying 
it underneath ':ihem. For the rest, they would have debauched them- 
selves, until they wei ? married, with anyone who wanted them; and 
the priest, the sisters, the Thio schoolmistresses, all together would 
have been hard put to it to make their daughters admit that this 
was not to be recommended. The discipline would succeed, practi- 
cally, so long as the youngsters were under ten years old, but after 
that it was time to hide with the boys in the forest. 

Like many seafaring men, Rolland admired the missionaries all 
the more insomuch as he was convinced that they were giving them- 
selves useless trouble. Everything they succeeded in implanting in 
those primitive brains remained as foreign to them as their tricks 
do to trained dogs. Gestures, words. . . . Like the others, he had a 
whole collection of retl-life stories to bear out this conviction: stories 
which not one sailor would ever have told before a missionary, for 
fear of hurting his feelings. 

This line of thought led him back to the good sister and her 
fcpples. It was a dreadful thing, all the same, that this apple-sauce 
should be such an event: that a ship’s captain, after sailing halfway 
around the globe, would have nothing to hope for but a dish of 
stewed fruit! 

The broken-winded engine snorted over a bridge, wound its way 
among great trees for a few minutes longer, and then stopped at 
Thio-Ville. The schoolgirls, chirping shrilly, got out. The oldest of 
them had taken each other's arms and were turning around, laugh- 
ing, toward Rolland. It was, he thought, the precise duplicate of 
the exodus from the dressmaking establishment in Saint-Sylvcre: 
the same giggles, the same niidgings. . . . Emphatically, they were 
all the same, under skins that might be fair or chocolate-colored, 
and at all the ends of the earth. 

Thio-Ville was no more than a large village. Little square houses 
buried in luxuriant gardens, bordering a narrow road itself en- 
croached upon by trees. Rolland soon discovered the headquarters 
of the Nickel Company, a spacious double house, built of wood, 
that looked Scandinavian. He was ushered into the office of one of 
the assistant managers, a room lined with green file-cases, like a 
lawyer’s olhee; and there he was received by a stout unceremonious 
man, his collar unbuttoned, already perspiring, who displeased him 
by holding out a moist hand across hij desk, without getting up. 
When Rolland said that he had come, in pursuance of instructions, 
from his "ailing" captain — he had searched a long time for that 
adjective — the other raised his eyebrows. He made no comment, 
however, and informed the mate briefly that a telegram from the 
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shipping firm instructed the Anionine to put off again from Thio 
and take on its cargo of ore in the roadstead of Kanala, forty miles 
to the northwest. The only trouble was that the Company’s tug 
was out on duty, and would not be here to tow the ship for another 
two days. Nor could they count on the TarnurujU, a coasting-boat, 
Berlot the owner, which occasionally substituted for the tug; it was 
at Noumea for an overhauling. 

'*By the way, where could one find this Berlot?" Rolland asked. 
*‘l have a message ior him.” 

He did not consider it relevant to say what the message waa. 

The stout man gave a Ihtln start and a giggle, that closed his right 
eye. 

“That depends,” he said. “If it is an official message for the skipper 
of the Tarnanou, you can leave it in one of the ports where he puts 
in. If it is for Berlot personally, take it to his misticss, a woman by. 
the name of Pillou, who lives close to Kanai'a, as a matter of fact. 
He goes back there from every corner of the coast, betw'een . two 
sailings. . , . You know him, this Berlot?” 

“Not at all.” 

“He’s a characterl Nobody ever gets bored with him, or sore, ex- 
cept when his wench thiows him out. I'hen he gets drunk and 
becomes obnoxious.” 

I’he assistant manager had picked up a little ink-stained ruler 
from his tlcsk anti was turning it over between his thick fingers. 

“So youi captain isn’t well?” he 'aid. 

“Not very.” 

“He couldn’t come himself? He sent you?” 

“Of coinse.” 

“That is not the custom. All the captains come themselves, to 
present their papers and receive their orders. That is elementary, 
and rhirard has always done it up to now. What is the matter with 
him, then, that he cannot move from where he is?” 

“He has a very bad throat ailment. And he has lost his voice.” 

The assistant manager opened his eyes wide. 

“And that is what keej)s him from coming as far as this?” 

Rolland felt that things were going badly, and that he would be 
making nothing better by his answer: “It has exhausted him very 
much, and then with the cold heie, this morning — ” 

Clearly, the other man w^as wondeiing whether he was being made 
a fool of; Rolland realized that from the glance he threw at him. 
The assistant manager had taken up the report which the mate had 
delivered to him, and was commencing to read it. Without inter- 
rupting his perusal, he intjuired, “If has been a good voyage, coding 
out?” 



“Quite noimal,” said Rolland. 

“No incidents?" 

“No. A few trifles, as always.” 

The other nian did not utter another word until he had finished 
his reading. Then hf leaned back in his chair and looked Rolland 
straight in the face. 

“But listen here,” he said. “This trouble in the throat, it doesn't 
look like one of those little things that can be cuied with a couple 
of cough-drops! One only has to read this report. . . . I'he captain 
speak.* of you, here, with high praise, but precisely; he points out 
that he has had to leave eveiything to voii, on two oexasions, during 
the vo\age. He sjjcaks of attacks. Attacks ot what? He seems to be 
saying, also, that he has found it impossible to exercise his normal 
functions of command, since sailing, because of this ‘loss ot voice.' 
A loss of voice that lasts three months, and that prevents a captain's 
coming to get his saiDng orders!” 

He had got his teeth in it! Deep in his heart Rolland was cursing 
the sincerity ol that honest and unhappy man, who did not hesitate 
to avow his own weaknesses, rather than play down his first mate's 
3es(*rts. II he had only let him read it before handing it in, this 
damn rejxiit! 

Tlie oflicial was tinning ovei its pages, w’ith an air ol distrust. He 
laid thenn aside, and concluded: “A disturbance in the throat, that 
lasts so long, and that reduces a robust man like^Thirara to such a 
feeble state that he is glucxl to his ship, and even to his cabin 
during the voyage — tliat is something to keep an eye on. Don’t you 
find it so? Well, we sliall see. . . . T he loading at Kanala will take 
''a ceiiain amount ot time. That should enable him to get on his feet 
again, and make sine ol ihe return voyage.” 

“I hope so,’’ >aid Rcdlaiid. 

But fie was iioi clecencd by this ellect of candor. And his uneasi- 
ness could not have escaped the assistant manager, wdio, as he ac- 
companied him to the door, threw him another sharp glance. 
“What’s the man’s game?” the oflic ial was obviously wondering. 

Rolland was asking himself much the same thing, as he crossed the 
dry earth ot the ‘‘garden.” It would have btrn so simple, and at the 
same time so true, to say, “He is done for. He doesn't get out of bed 
any more, excejn for a few hours, and that by a miracle of strenuous 
energy. One of these days — perhaps tomorrow — he will stop getting 
up at all. And I shall have to drag a dying man through weeks and 
weeks of ocean until he goes to his grave in the water; for 1 shall not 
get him back to France. First for his own sake, and then for every- 
one else’s, he must be persuaded, if necessary he must be obliged, 
to leave the ship." 
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If he had not said this, it was because, in the first place, that greasy 
fellow had at once aroused his disgust. I'o go fifty-filty with him in 
a scheme, even an entirely permissible one, was sinydy not to be 
thought of. And then, too, and more than anything else, there was 
the other, the poor soul who was clinging like a^shipwiecked man to 
the planks of his boat. I’o stiike at his hands, to torce him to let 
go because he was increasing the weight of the lilcboatl rhey would 
do that without any aid Irom hirnl 

All this, however, had put him in a bad mood. He walked all 
around Thio — it did not take long — without shaking of! his pre- 
occupation. He saw nothing iw the oveigiown village, moi cover, that 
would have had any power to distiact him. A lew chii kens in the un- 
paved streets, a pig crossing his path, and, seen thiough the open 
windows, some w^oincn at their morning housework: black women 
and white women, and those neither beautiful nor ugly. 

He went to Mother Girard's: a little calc' with wooden tables, 
very clean. SJiortly, two overseers Irom the Nickel Company came 
in: one thin, one fat. rVoin the door step, the fat one winked at the 
girl behind the bar. She responded with a smile of familiarity. 

“What will it be?” ^ 

“The usual.” 

Oh, niy Cod, the usual! That sure was woith the voyage! To have 
treated youiself to a journey halfway aiuund the world; to have put 
France just under^the soles of your shoes, so to speak, on the other 
side of the globe; all that, so as to d'l Sow n in a village bar in front 
of a pernodl 

Elbows on the table, he raised his head. Just opposite, a man was 
observing him: a clear, hard gaze under brown eyebrows, a thick" 
head of chestnut hair tliat set olf the line of the willful forehead, 
a flange of beard that was not enough to blur the sharpness of the 
chin. . . . The mustache curved its brown shavings over the short 
ujrper lip. I'he shoulders wcie square without being broad. . . . 

Rolland was looking at hiinseli without real recognition. 

In his cabin he had one of those minors that cost tour sous, and in 
it he saw nothing but his hair, at the nromcirt when he w'as combing 
it. Here, there was this large glass, set at a forward angle, which 
gave back this surprising visage. No, it was not a seductive appear- 
ance he had, with that long face, that sharp nose like the bow of 
a ship, that short dark pirate’s beard. WMiere had he got hold of a 
face like that, in place of the flat features ot the liretonsi' Was it 
because old man Rolland Had come Irom Ciancale, and the Caircale 
people are cros.s-brcd with Spaniards? lie that as it may, whenever 
he took that head of his anywhci' , ireople seemed to be taj:en 
aback, put on the defensive. He rciiiernbered the eyes of sailors, 
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suddenly stony, when he came unexpectedly into the fo’c'sle; and the 
one who had muttered, the day he went aboard the AstrSe, “Here's 
a fellow you'd better not get too free with." That was how it was. 
He froze the men, and stiffened even his fellow-officers, at the first 
encounter. This morning, he was far from thinking that they were 
wrong. . . . 

And women? 

Those to whom he addressed himself had no choice. But the 
others? That was what he was asking himself about now, as he 
scrutinized his face, with no friendly eye, in the mirror. The others? 
. . . He might perhaps attract, and pk^ase, those who liked difficulty, 
the Krdven type. But were there any? 


XIX 


THE NEXT DAY, which was Sunday, an old Canaque — 
he had a jacket and trousers, that one — brought a letter to the 
captain: Monsieur Bouttier, *he manager of the Borne mines, one 
of the richest veins of nickel in New Caledonia, invited him to 
luncheon, along with one of his officers. Tlie two men had become 
;acquainted three years before on a steamship that was taking them 
to the huge island, one after holidays in France, the other to take 
command of a three-master, at Noumea, that was without a captain. 

“You go. Monsieur Rolland, with Poullain. You will make my 
apologies to Bouttier and his wife,'' Captain Thirard said. 

He presented the proposal with that detachment of the sick from 
their former pleasures which always surprises the healthy, whose 
world has not been transformed. 

For the trip up to the mine, Rolland and Poullain had to be- 
straddle the little Caledonian horses that were waiting for them at 
the Mission. It was a climb to be long remembered: goat tracks 
that cut into the mountain — and with suth narrow gashesi — and 
rocky corniche roads where one could not have stretched out a 
towel without having to fold it above ^he void. One leg would be 
hanging over the abyss; and when a stone slid under his horse's hoof 
Rolland shrank back in spite of himself, as he had never done on a 
thieshing yard. After two hours of this ascent, they at last arrived at 
the mine. Rolland would have called it the quarry, for it was no 
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more than an amphitheater open to the sky, with cyclopean tiers o£ 
chocolate-colored ore streaked with greenish veins. The manager's 
house was still farther up, where there began to be trees: a timber- 
built house painted light blue, with a shallow stoop Jnder a wooden 
canopy. 4 

Even before they had alighted from their horses, a man had come 
down the steps to greet them: a man in his forties, who at once 
paused in surprise when he did not see the captain among the ar- 
rivals. The news RplLind gave him seemed to fill him with consterna- 
tion. What! Thirard, come to such a passi It was not possible! He 
had been bursting with health the last time he was here! 

When she met tln'in in the vestibule, Madame Bouttier joined in 
her husband’s dismay. She must have been about ten years younger 
than he: a fresh-skinned brunette, but already well-upholstered by 
the indulgence of solitary women in good food. She had very beau- 
tiful eyes, easily moved to tenderness, and they were filled with 
sincere sorrow when Rolland repeated the report of the Antonine*s 
anxieties. Like the good sister at the Mission, she spoke at once of 
a doctor, and then of hospitalization at Noumea. Rolland had to 
explain why this was not desirable, and he was grateful to her fcfr 
her immediate understanding. Monsieur Bouttier promised to do 
his utmost to visit the captain on his ship, even at Kanala. They 
seemed really stricken by the misfortune of a friend. Rolland re- 
proached ’himself ‘for feeling vaguely surprised by this. But already 
Madame Bouttier, coming back to her duties as mistress of the 
house, was telling him how delighted they were to welcome him. 

As he seated hin.seif on her right, at the table, the first mate of the 
Anlonine c.ast a glance of alarm at the array of glasses and knives- 
and-forks with which he was going to be obliged to disport himself. 
This was actually the first time he had come in contact with the 
luxury of the well-to-do middle class and their little-known code of 
proprieties. He had changed c aste at sea, by pa.ssing from the fo'c'sle 
to the chart-house, without ever having been in a position on shore, 
between arrival and departure, to adapt himself to the exigencies of 
his new rank. So he had not ceased to be afraid of the common sea- 
man whom he felt still living within him, and this fear made him 
stiff and self-conscious as nothing else could. Madame Bouttier's 
gracious manner and genuine cordiality at last brought him to feel 
at ease. Yet she would sometimes ask embarrassing questions. 

Poullain had just been recounting the history of one of his former 
captains, a Basque who kejit a statuette of Saint Anthony of Padua 
in his cabin. When the vessel ran into a dead calm, he would go 
before the statue, lift a finger to his cap, and say, "Great Saint An- 
thony, you who make it your business to recover lost articles, there'll 
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be forty sous in it for you if you put us in the way of finding the 
wind again/’ But if the calm persisted, the saint would be subjected 
to an odd sort of litany. I'he captain would make him fast with an 
end of line, weil rigged around the neck, and fling him, raging, into 
the water. "Go look for the wind, you false saint, you thief of 
paradise,” he would >ell. "You aren’t dealing here with bigots who 
-can’t teach you w'hat’s w'hatl” 

"And I must say,” PoulLiin concluded, "that I have often seen the 
wind come up almost immediately.” 

Madame Boutticr turned to Rolland. 

"And you — do you believe that Saint Anthony finds the wind 
again?” she asked. 

The question went deep, and far! In common with ninety-nine 
seafaring men out of a hundred, Rolland, if he had a knife at his 
till oat, would not have been able to answer yes — for fear of being 
taken for an easy mark — or no, for fear of giving ofTcnse to Mystery, 
all the Inexplicable that broods over the sea and sometimes lies 
heavy upon it. Then, too, Madame Bouttier asked the question 
without smiling, almost earnestly; he had the inqiression that she 
was demanding. some kind of testimonial from him. Does one know 
what may he in the minds of women isolated as she was? There are 
some who are much stirred up over religion, and to whom, one must 
not answer just anything, where it is concerned. Finally, and espe- 
cially, this was a matter of the wind: that capricious despot that 
veers forward or aft, that chops around or goes straight ahead, that 
strokes or smashes. Seamen believe that it is alive, insomuch as they 
whistle to call it— not like a dog, to be sure, but to induce it to 
whistle with them. Rolland could not have sworn that he had not 
done that in his time, like the others. And an old captain had once 
told him the story of mad sailors on his ship, who, driven to frenzy 
by weeks of calm, short rations, and stinking water, had chased the 
cabin boy up into the royal yarcks, wanting to unleash the wind by 
throwing him into the sea; as had happened to that Iphigenia who 
had since given her name to some fine ships! All that, again, was 
a far cry from Saint Anthony I So he ariswcied, "With the wind, 
Madame, everything is possible.” 

And Poullain added, "I’m telling you, too, Madame, that every 
time Saint Anthony brought back the wind the captain would hand 
out an aperitif. It would not have been the thing to act as if one 
didn't believe in him!” 

This time, Madame Bouttier started to laugh. She laughed with 
her head thrown back and her throat ejuivering, like a bird taking 
a dfink. 

The Canaque butler, barefooted but^ buttoned up to his chin in 
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a white coat, came in with a creamy mocha cake. On the icing a 
ship was outlined in sugar with the name, Antonine. Poullain cried 
out in delight. Rolland was satisfied to turn toward Madame Bout- 
tier and thank her with a smile. 

He was comlortable now. I'he wines had made him feel in his 
place again, on a level with his hosts. They went into the drawing 
room for coffee. It was paneled in rosewood, and had wide doors 
opening on a garden. But the furniture was in "modern-style,” • 
with its lines in segments of circles, and curves in its slender legs; 
there were vases in convolvulus form, and other vases, on grass- 
hopper feet, were overflow'ing^with unfamiliar flowers. Poullain went 
into ecstasies over a Ijionze bust, "Pansy”: a woman with her breast 
armored in pansy petals was spotting another lull-blown pansy as a 
crown for her knot ot hair; two other pansies set off her ears. The 
juniur officer knew how to shower agreeable piaise on something he 
deemed beautiful, an art that Rolland lacksd. He expressed his 
approval only with a movement of his head, as if he were saluting. 
But Madame Bouttier did not seem to hold that against him, and 
it was obviously for him that she was taking the most pains. Several 
times he caught her gaze resting upon him with that smiling curios^ 
ity which betokens a feeling of sympathy. He would have liked to be 
able to thank hei foi it, to tell her, in confidence, that this cordiality 
was very important to him — these smiles that were addressed to 
what he dTd not ^^y, to what he was, to what she divined in him. 
For social affability found him defenseless, warmed through and 
through, ready to ti'ke the con 'ii deration of a good hostess for an 
expression ot perso nal liking. . . . 

They fell to talking ol France. The Bouttiers recalled it with the- 
nostalgic enthusiasm of colonists, and set the highest value on things 
which would have lelt the two officers cold if they had read about 
them in a newspaper in a French port. Some bits of news passed 
entirely over tlieii heads. 

Then Monsieur Bout tier began to speak ol the ships that had 
anchored in the roadstead of "i'hio in the past year. Fhcre was the 
Ville de Baycnx, for one, that liad run aground off the channel and 
had been stranded on a reef for thirty-two hours belore she could 
be towed off. Faced with the price demanded for repairs, the owners 
had preferred to sell her on the spot. An assistant manager of the 
Compagnie des Longs-Courriers Normands had come to Thio to 
settle up the business. 

"But you know himi” 'Madame Bouttier suddenly broke in. 
"Didn’t you once sail on the Galatee?** 

"Yes," Rolland answeied, suddenly shy again on hearing the name 

* English term in French original; turn-of-the-century period. Tr. 
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of that ship, the last his pride would have wished to hear spoken in 
this drawing room. 

"I'hen you knew Monsieur Barquet.” 

The “Monsieur” led the former topman astray. 

“I knew his son. yes,” he said. 

“But that’s the onel He was the apprentice, wasn't he?” 

Rolland steeled himself a little before answering, but now he 
could take it. 

“Yes, when 1 was a sejman," he said. 

Madame Bouitier seemed altogether delighted at this. 

“Then it w'as you who saved his l;fe ofl Cape Hornl” she cried. 

It was not oil Cape florn, which the Galatee had passed some dis- 
tance back when the accident occurred; and Rolland had not saved 
the apprentice’s life; at least, so he said. 

“That is not what he told usi” 

“You saw him?” he asked her. 

“Yes, he came up here,” she said. 

And her husband added, “11 you had got here six weeks earlier, 
^You would have had lunch together. And do I know himl I come 
from Fecamp, ;}nd his lather and 1 were in high school together. He 
died two >eais ago, when Jean was in Japan as junior ollicer on the 
Du Guesclin” 

“He kept on at sea?” 

“Yes, he was at sea three yeais, I believe. I'hen when his father 
died he took over his sliipping inteiests, and he is associated with 
the Lottgs-Courncis Nounand^. Fhai is how he liappened to come 
here, to close up the l)usiiiess of the Ville de Bayeux** 

Monsieut Bouitici was saying all this as it it were the simplest, 
the most commonplace, thing in the world: Baiquet — “Debarque” — 
who used to shake in the wind like a scarecrow; Barquet with his 
open mouth, his ways like a nun, his jitters, his crass ignorance that 
didn't know one end of a ship from the other; Barquet junior officer, 
shipping-man, assistant manager i It would have to have been in 
France, on the other side of the world, the antipodes where every- 
thing went along upside down, like Hies on the ceilingl All one 
could think of as senseless or unjust became natural like this when 
it was a matter of people with nioneyl 

For he was no more willing than he had ever been to go beyond 
that. "I'he-son-of-his-Papa whom (Captain Le Gac to start with had 
shut up in his cabin, for fear something or someone might hurt him, 
had found others to pass him on from hand to hand as far as an 
assistant manager’s armchair. Barquet had bought his way on land, 
as, he had bought his way on the Galatee; that was the explanation 
of his'pretty career. 
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As if she had somehow divined the essence of all this, Madame 
Bouttier added two sentences that brought Jean Barquet's “mission** 
down to more acceptable proportions! “He came e^ecially to see 
his sister, at Noumea. She married a captain in tlie colonial artillery 
eighteen months ago, and followed him here.** 

She was throwing Rolland back once more to the Galatce. He saw, 
again, the photograph he had dirtied, Barqiiet s dash to snatch it 
from him, Monnard's scornlul face when he was burning the obscene 
pitch marks with which he had spotted it over. It was one of the 
most humiliating memories of his life; and here it was being offered 
to him with the chartreuse! V/hat did they still have to drag out of 
his inmost self? 

From then on, he was only making a formal call. He listened with- 
out paying attention, for the proper length of time, while the 
manager talked to him about nickel, about the difficulties of mining 
it and working with Canaque labor, about the vexatious meddlings 
of the board of directors; then he pulled out his watch, gave it a 
glance, and rose. 

“You must excuse us,” he said. “It is about time for us to get back.*' 
“Already! You are not in such a hurry as all that!’’ 

Madame Bouttier was looking at him reproachfully, and he 
thought that it was not mere politeness. “But what have I said, what 
have I done?” she seemed to be asking. He turned away from her as 
if she had betrayefl him, and it was ta her husband that he replied. 
“Yes, it is time for us to go: high time already. . . .** 

“Aren't they the trnd people! “ Poullain exclaimed, as they were 
starting away. “They gave us a splendid party, didn’t they?** 

“Because they are bored with themselves,” Rolland retorted, be- 
ginning to attack the descent. 

They did not exchange another word until they reached the ship, 
where Berteux informed them that the tug Tayo would be on hand 
the next day. 


The Antonine left the roadstead of Thio next morning, in tow for 
Kanala. On the port side there were forty miles of tall wooded cliffs 
following one another in procession. The reefs, gray or dark-red, 
would sometimes curve their masses like curly fleece at the level of 
the water, and sometimes lift solid blocks and peaks as sharp as 
needles above the calm transparent sea. 

On the Antonine, released now from her labors, it was the little 
steam boiler which was for once becoming the center of interest. 
Every last grain of tartar had been chipped off it by the pointed 
hammers of the watch; it was as clean as a whistle. Papa Burrey,'the 
mechanic, had given it a thorough overhauling, oiled all its joints, 
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ground its valves, and at last declared it to be all in order for a 
swift loading. As the ship started, the cabin boy had brought 
Rolland a note from the captain: he would like the boiler to be 
filled as soon as possible, so that it could be fired by four o’clock the 
next morning, in case the barges should have been made ready at 
Kanala. No captain likes to lose any time, but, ashore, that was 
certainly an early hourl 

Pa|)a Burrev, theiefore, had installed a big hand-lever on his 
“little horse.” tlie steam feed r)ump, and the men would take turns 
working it to fill the boiler. I’hey went at it with a good heart, 
because it was a novel task, and l>ecaute it entertained them to strike 
the pistons in a cadence which the sturdiest would succeed for a few 
seconds in matching to the rhythm of the steam. It was a game 
they weie plaving, youngsters that they w^ere, when they hung onto 
the lever of a pump and worked it fast enough to get a good spurt, 
full and steads . Poullain acted as umpire, praising the quick boys 
and crying down the dawdlers. And then, at the height of the fun, 
the key piere of cast-iron where the hand-lever rested — too long 
^maltreated by the joltings of all these confounded pumpers — broke 
square in two.t . . . 

Poullain, utteily crestfallen, came to report to Rolland. 

“Bad luck, old boy! (io report it to the captain,” the mate said. 

Thirard was sitting in his cabin, with his head in his hands, but 
at the news of the accident he stood up and turned paler than ever, 
if possible, as he advanced on the third mate, who had remained 
standing close to the door. 

“Damn good-lor-nothings, idiots!’’ he panted. “Now we’ll have to 
have another piece cast. And that can’t be done at Kanala.” 

He took several steps, to quiet down this anger which was terrify- 
ing, because it was using up, to no purpose, the strength which was 
already so dreadfully reduced. I hen he came back toward Poullain, 
without choosing to notice his air of distress. 

“Well, get us out of this mess! Go down to I hio with the little 
boat and bring back a new piece. And be as (juick as you can about 
it!” 

He succeeded in speaking aloud, in a voice that was horribly 
hoarse and broken, as he repeated, “I said, as quick as you can!” 

Poullain almost ran out of the room. 

“It’ll be twenty miles from here to Thio, since we’re almost half- 
way,” he explained to Rolland, sponging his forehead as he spoke. 
“Then forty miles from there to Kanala. Shall I take the long-boat 
and four men, sir?” 

rWhy not the dinghy?” 
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‘‘Because I’ve got sixty miles to go, and I count on having the 
breeze.” 

“Very well, take the long-boat. I needn’t tell you to speed her 
up ” • 

They signaled to the Tayo to slow down, brought up the long-boat, 
and Poullain set off with four sailors. The boat started out with a 
good carrying wind but soon struck a cairn, and the men had to 
take hold of the oars in order to avoid the reefs. Nevertheless, 
Poullain hauled off the twenty miles in six hours, which could be 
considered a record, and at five in the afternoon he entered the 
Nickel Company’s workship with the broken piece under his arm. 

‘‘We’ll make a new one for you in steel. That won’t snap off,” the 
superintendent said. “You will have it tomorrow evening.” 

Poullain glowed: two evenings to spend in Thio — for one could 
not think of sailing along the coast, among the reefs, in the darkl 
That would be well worth a journey of sixty miles! 

After he had moored his long-boat broadside on, and arranged 
for food and lodging for his four men. he rushed straight away to 
look uj) his accjuaintances. Where Rollnnd had strolled about for ^ 
whole moining without making any discoveries, he jvent into three 
houses where women tame running to the summons of his ringing 
voice. He did not leave the last of the three until rather late the next 
morning, and when he went back to 'rhio-Mission he caught sight 
of the Tayo, returning from Kanala,^ where she had cast off the 
Antoninc. Poullain went aboard to see the tugboat captain, and told 
him his adventure. 

“Well then, Co.. inlander, it would be very kind of you to explain 
to me wheic Kanala keeps itself, and you would be doing me a serv- 
ice if you gave me a map.” 

“A map,” the captain echoed. “I have only one. But 1 will make 
a tracing for you, and that will do. You aren’t likely to make a 
mistake. It is the first bay after the Pennel farm, a big white building 
with cocoanut palms around it. You can’t help noticing it: it’s the 
only place of its kind on the coast. Only, you must leave early 
tomorrow morning,” he added, “so as to haul out on the land breeze. 
Until then, Alonsieur Poullain, please make yourself at home on 
the Tayo” 

They went off together for an apehitif, and directed their steps to 
Mother Ciiard’s. i'here they met up with the mayor of Thio, the 
chief warehouse-man and the workshop superintendent from the 
Nickel Company, and two or three others, who were at once of a 
mind to clink glasses with an officer from a sailing-ship, especially 
when he was such a damn good card as this onel , 
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“\Vhy don’t you have your men tie up your long-boat to the 
stern of the Tayo?” the tugboat captain suggested, as they left the 
cafe. “They will sleep aboard; you, too. That way, you will be sure 
of having them tliere at four o’clock tomorrow morning.” 

Poullain thanked' him, and went off to gather his men together 
again and bring up the long-boat. Then he set out to make his fare- 
well calls, get his new piece of apparatus, and have a last drink with 
the workshop superintendent. It was late when he got back to the 
tug, and the captain met him with a rather curious air. 

“You are going to take on a passenger en route,” he announced. 
“I spoke to you of the Fennel farm. Madame Fennel is about to 
have a baby, and the doctor here has been sent for, for her confine- 
ment. You will pick. him up there as you go by.” 

“But where am I to take him?” demanded Foullain, in amazement. 

“To the Antonine, now'here else! He is to see your captain, by 
order of the Company. They mean to find out, whether or no, how 
things stand. You know, 1 have a feeling that he was wrong not to 
call on them in person.” 

“If he had been able to!” Foullain exclaimed. 

“Oh, is it as bad as that? As a matter of fact, I suspected that this 
was coming. This afternoon, when I called at the office, they asked 
me bluntly how I had found him. I was obliged to tell them that I 
hadn’t .seen him. It was the mate who had made all the arrangements, 
with the captain's apologies* he had had a fit of choking, he said. 
Well then, naturally, they asked themselves, ‘Is he hiding, or is 
someone hiding him?’ In either case — ” 

“I understand that,” said Poullain, very much annoyed. “But to 
come down on him like this, without even giving him any warning! 
He is not hiding. He is not being kept hidden — that still less! He 
does not wish to leave the ship, and there you have it! Except for 
these attacks, he's holding on all right. But since we reached here 
he’s had one, and it's got him down. At those times he's not a pretty 
sight. Any old medical officer would put him in hospital as a matter 
of course. What's he like, this one of yours?” 

“A former Navy doctor who has settled here, a Dr. Lefort. Oh, a 
good fellow!” 

Foullain shook his head. “Yes, but a top sergeant! That's not 
going to work out, not any!” 

The tug’s captain changed the subject as he refilled the ape^htif 
glasses. 

“Wait and see. . . , It isn't going to keep you from having dinner, 
is it?” 

Poullain sneezed. “As you say. Captain, we must wait. . . . What 
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can we do for him this evening? Drink his health. . . . Then let's 
go to it!'' 

They did not turn in that night. The supper foY- four people (the 
captain had invited his mate and his mechanic), stretched out by 
Poullain's story-telling, lasted until morning. Aj it struck four, the 
officer got into his boat, with the new piece of apparatus and pro- 
visions for forty-eight hours, the latter a gift of the tugboat captain, 
who had been delighted with this jovial companion. 

“Well, we shan't see each other again,” he said regretfully, as he 
shook hands. ”It's Berlot who is going to pull you out of that hole 
you're in now.” ^ 

“You don't know me!” cried Poullain, already on his way down 
the ladder. “Nobody can ever get rid of me; I always come back! 
Something else 'will bust in the boiler!” But as he was an honest 
fellow, and fearful of calling down an untoward fate, even as a 
joke, he added, as his sailors were pushing off.* “I'm not asking for 
it, get that!” 

The men on the Tayo saw him run up full sail to take advantage 
of the land breeze. Standing at the wh^ri, he made sweeping gestures 
with his left arm; then he sat down. The weather was clear, and? 
at this end-of-the-night it was mild — too mild! A cliill would have 
waked a man up, whereas in the cradling movement of the long- 
boat, the monotonous slapping of the waves against its sides, Poub 
lain felt his* head getting heavy, his eyelids turning to lead. One of 
the older sailors, Cario, came up, withdut saying anything, to smoke 
his pipe near the tiller. . . . 

“Bear away. Monsieur Poullain!” he called out suddenly. “There’s 
a big rock right ahead.” 

Poullain gave a start. 

“So there is! My God, I was asleep! And we are running right on 
Boii^tamir^, the sugar-loaf where the Canaque chiefs used to be 
buried. . . .” 

A push at the helm, the sheets eased off, and they passed it, dan- 
gerously close. 

Poullain was not sleepy any more; besides, it was almost full day- 
light now. With a first-rate tot of grog, they all felt fit again. Cario 
was no longer watching the tiller, but the sail: the land breeze died 
down at dawn. 

“The bitch, she's giving us the go-by,” one of the men grumbled. 
“We'll have to haul a dead weight.” 

Half an hour later, in fact, they were in a “white calm,” with a 
thin thread of current bearing toward the shore, and they got the 
inevitable order: 


R.o.s. — H 
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**Man the oars I" 

The four fellows went at it with a good heart, to warm themselves 
up; for the air had grown chilly as the sun rose. At the same time, 
the water became deeper. This was no longer a gray surface, as it 
had been a little while ago, but a profound domain blossoming with 
extraordinary corals. 

"Have a look. Monsieur Poullain — ^wouldn’t you say they were 
heads of endive, those white ones there?" 

Then there were garfish, pretty fringed fish that came to escort 
the long-boat, keeping their heads at the surface of the water and 
swimming with a flexible movement ^/hat made them look like blue 
seaweed. 

"Stand by I" called out Gallais, a Breton from Saint Briac. 

He had pulled in his oar and let down a line. 

"Fve got him!" 

And he brought up a splendid garfish. 

Poullain was beginning to be afraid that his rowers, tempted by 
such fishing, would lose their energy! But fortunately a breeze came 
in from the sea, and they went back to the sail. At one in the after- 
"noon, Poullain caught sight of the white house. It stood at the top 
of a wide path that descended in a gentle slope to the sea. 

"If that damn kid could only stay in his nice warm nook until 
tomorrow!" Poullain growled. 

The men looked at him in astonishment. What he was thinking 
was that if the doctor was still held up by the confinement, he him- 
self would be free of the job of taking him to the ship. 

But when they were still more than half a mile from shore, a 
canoe dashed out from behind a rock; it was paddled by a Canaque, 
and in the stern sat a man in a white suit, with a linen helmet. Five 
minutes later, the doctor was stepping aboard the long-boat: a man 
of about forty-five, with gray hair, a stiff little beard like a shaving- 
brush, and long narrow eyes that gave him a vaguely Chinese ap- 
pearance. He did not conceal his vexation at being prevented from 
returning to Thio that evening. The baby had been born at eight 
o'clock in the morning; that meant he had been waiting five hours 
for their long-boat. 

“What has he got, your captain?" he demanded. 

"Something the matter with his throat," Poullain answered cau- 
tiously. 

"And that keeps him from coming to Thio for consultation?" 

"It has made him very weak. . . .” 

"Ah," said Dr. Lefort. 

Poullain realized that he was going over in his mind the throat 
ailments that might make the captain of a sailing-vessel so weak he 
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could not leave his ship. The process seemed to calm him. He ap- 
peared to be less certain, now, that he had been disturbed for 
nothing. 

Poullain dug into his pocket. One of his acquaintaAces had made 
him a present of three cigars, semi-Havana, wrapped in tissue paper. 
He offered one to the doctor, who accepted it. When he had lighted 
it, the passenger relieved his mind of his major preoccupation: 

“I shall be obliged to spend the night at KanaLi. I do not know if 
you are acquainted with the place. It consists of six houses and a 
bar.'* 

Poullain assumed an air of Stupefaction. 

"But that is nonsensel You will dine and sleep aboardship." 

"Very well, I accept," responded Lefort, as if he were saying, 
""^hat's to be taken for granted." 

"There is only one thing that is troublesome," Poullain pointed 
out, his eyes on the smoke of his cagar. "It is tfiat the captain is not 
expecting your visit." 

He spoke in a low tone, confident!? »!v; there was no need for the 
men to hear. The doctor's reply, on Vu: other hand, was flung bacl^ 
too loudly: • 

"So what? After all, he isn't a baby, afraid of a spoon in his 
mouthl" 

Poullain •explained, laboriously, that Captain Thirard, oversensi- 
tive like all sick people, might construe this visit as a measure taken 
in distrust. 

"And suppose were?" retorted the doctor, whose military out- 
spokenness was gaining the upper hand, and whose forehead was 
wrinkling dangerously. 

“In that case," Poullain replied categorically, "he would slam his 
cabin door in your face, and nothing would be any the betterl They 
won’t make him consult a doctor by force, will they? Any more than 
they will call the police to haul him off his ship, if he insists on 
staying on her." 

The physician, slightly perturbed, shrugged his shoulders. 

"Have you another sick man aboard, who might justify my visit? 
No? Well, then—" 

"But you might have come for health inspection," Poullain sug- 
gested. "They were saying at Thio that there was a case of yellow 
fever on the Suzanne, the boat that was in the roads when we 
arrived." 

His passenger rejected this bit of news with a surly toss of his head. 

"That's all rotl Because they were coming from Saigon, they saw 
yellow fever everywhere. The fellow had acute jaundice, with tem- 
perature. Not enough pernodP' 
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Carlo, ivho had heard this, turned away laughing. But Poullain 
persisted. It was a fact that there had been fear of yellow fever. 
Going on from that, he added in a lower tone, what was there to 
prevent the dc^ctor’s saying that the Health Office had ordered an 
inspection of every incoming ship, as a matter of form? 

“It would be such a little lie," he said, insinuatingly. 

"If you are set on it — " said the doctor. Then he pointed to a 
broad silver-gray cliff. "Kanala Bay is just behind. . . .” 

The entrance was wide, between tall cliffs covered with forest. A 
chain of high hills rimmed the water, in a design like a broad boot, 
and these were cut into by the deep gashes of gullies. It was low 
tide, and coral banks stood out above the water. The Antonine lay 
at anchor in the middle of the bay, unneighbored, a spot of black 
on the da7.zling sea. 

They came alongside. 

Rolland was waiting for them at the ladder, amazed to see this 
surplus passenger. Poullain introduced the doctor and explained the 
reason for his coming, the pretext that would have to be given to 
jjhe captain. The physician was listening, with no very good grace. 

"You, too," l\e demanded of the mate, "do you think this tale of 
yellow fever is absolutely necessary?" 

"What I am asking myself particularly," Rolland answered, "is 
whether there is any chance of his believing it." 

"Then what?" 

"One can always try," suggested Poullain. 

And as their silence seemed to give consent, he went off in a 
hurry to announce the visit to the captain. He came back five min- 
utes later, glowing. 

"It's worked splendidly! He is waiting for you, doctor." 

They themselves were a long time waiting for the doctor to leave 
the sickroom. When he came out on deck again, and made his way 
toward the two men standing near the poop-deck companionway, 
one look at him gave them warning. 

"Well, doctor?” 

Lefort threw a glance at the sailors lounging on the fore-and-aft 
gangway: "Not here . . ." 

They went to the mate's cabin. 

"Well," he said, "this is the worst cancer of the larynx that I ever 
seen. He must be a man of extraordinary energy to have stood it, 
and to go on standing it! When they reach the stage he is at now, 
they are no more than rags and tatters of men, that you can do what 
you like with; it isn't that way with himl" 

4 was Poullain who asked, "Is there nothing to be done?" 
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'‘Absolutely nothing. It is too late for surgical treatment. If the 
larynx were removed it would not change anything — and he could 
not stand the operation. The only thing is to go on with what he is 
doing: spraying with cocaine, morphine when the patn is unendur- 
able.” 

"Does he know what it is?” Poullain asked again. 

"If you could tell mel ... He talked to me about edema, but I am 
convinced that he didn't believe in it any more than I do.” 

"How long can. he go on?” Rolland put in. 

"At this rate, a month; six weeks at most. But a hemorrhage might 
just as easily carry him off tomorrow. It is one of the most rapid of 
all cancers in running its course.” 

"You are not going to make him go ashore?” Rolland asked, in 
a more muffled voice. 

The physician did not reply immediately. At last he said, "Since 
I left him, 1 have been putting that question to myself. I naturally 
advised it. I even suggested that he go back to France by steamship. 
He would not hear of it! He said that he had been able to perform 
his duties so far — ” ^ 

Rolland and Poullain spoke with one voice: "That is true.” 

" — and that he was still able to do it. Being the man he is, he will 
stick it out to the end. If there were one chance in a thousand of 
any improv^ement, I should not hesitate: I would make him leave the 
ship, even if it had* to be done by force. But there is no such chance. 
The only question is whether he is to die in a hospital or on his ship. 
It goes without «^/mg that he would have a more tranquil end in 
a hospital, but tiie blow to his morale would be terrible, and I must 
take that into account.” 

He paused, and looked at the two officers slowly, one after the 
other. 

"There is another question to consider: whether the ship may have 
to suffer, from his presence on board. That, gentlemen, is a question 
for you to answer.” 

"She never has suffered, up to now: on the contrary,” Rolland 
said. 

Poullain nodded in confirmation. 

"No, but that may come,” said the doctor. "Think it over. You 
will be here for some time. That makes it possible to postpone a 
decision.” 

"That is so,” Poullain agreed, with relief. "Let us wait.” He had 
already said that, on the tug. Now he added: "The captain of the 
Tayo made me a present of a bottle of vermouth. I think it's coming 
to us to have a taste of itl” 



XX 


AS SOON AS the boat came alongside, Rolland turned his 
back on the shore and looked at the water playing over the red peb- 
bles at his feet. There was somethingjeturning to him out of his 
earliest childhood; the pleasure he still felt in seeing the sea reach 
its final boundary, thinned down to a mere moving film of frothy 
water; in listening to its sound like the crinkling of fine silk; in 
following its overlappings as it slid across the sands. It was an in- 
frequent pleasure, for usually one landed only at quays, at wharfs. 
Yet never did a shore appear more familiar than at this rim between 
land and sea, where all lands were like one another as they welcomed 
the tide. 

^ When he turned back to the shore again, the harmony of this new 
land filled himVith a sense of well-being, a contentment that was 
strong and that he felt would be enduring. He did not know how 
to analyze the sources of this serenity; everything had part in it: the 
foliage that gleamed like silver, the vibrant claray of tue sky, the 
muted sound of the surf behind him, even the new savor of the air 
he was breathing deep into his lungs. He was taking it all in at one 
time, through eyes, ears, mouth, unwilling to let go of anything in 
order to mark the details of his enjoyment; that would have been 
both a labor and an impoverishment. 

Yet he was satisfied, and in a way proud, to be able to take such 
an interest in a completely unknown landscape, to be profoundly 
aware of how novel it was. It was really the first time such a thing 
had happened to liiin. Up to now he had, like his sailors, followed, 
at every landing, the slope that led very quickly from the mysterious 
to the banal. A few minutes of curiosity, and their experience of the 
world would soon resolve the strangest and most alien countries into 
something they had already seen. With his first steps on this island, 
Rolland felt that he was becoming capable of wonder; it was a sign 
that he was changing his caste. 

Kr^ven, who was making his third “nickel voyage,*' spoke of the 
country as they made the boat fast. 

“No snakes, no wild animals, a good climate; everything grows 
here, as it does in France. And the Canaques, they’re grand guysl" 
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“It's too bad/' Rolland remarked, “that it should have been dirt- 
ied up with a penal colony." 

This was the reflection that all the captains used to come back to, 
and that he was making his own. In the face of the lovely results of 
penal colonization, the government had not ordered any further 
“transportations" to New Caledonia since 1897, but there were still 
more than three thousand convicts undergoing punishment there. 
Kr^ven threw a sidelong glance at the mate. 

“Yet those are men — ” he said. 

Rolland's expression forced him to explain: 

“A fellow gets in today on 4he Antonine, and he says to himself 
that he might, if you're damn particular, be coming in on the 
Loire* It's often just a question of chance.” 

“Where I come from," Rolland recalled, “they work themselves to 
death to clear the weeds and stones and stumps out of a bit of moor; 
and here it seems that a convict, at the end of *his term, can receive 
two or three thousand square acres of land, all ready for planting, a 
cabin, tools, money, supplies for five years, not to speak of a woman, 
a hussy who’ll pick up something on her own as a streetwalker. That^ 
amounts to telling you that honesty doesn't payl" ^ 

Kr^ven abstained from any answer, except by the shadow of a 
smile. lie obviously approved of the general exploitation of official 
guilelessnes;. When the boat was staunchly moored, he turned 
around and, pointihg to a narrow gap among the pale tree trunks, 
said, "That path must go there, too.” 

They were loolfiiig for Pilloa’s farm. Since the Antonine" 5 arrival 
at Kanala, the captain had been asking again for his “fellow-towns- 
man" Berlot, the owner and skipper of the Tamanou. Rolland had 
decided, therefore, to make an advance into the country as far as the 
home of this Pillou woman with whom Berlot was infatuated, if the 
assistant manager at Thio was to be believed. There he would per- 
haps get news of him. At Kanala, th^ had advised him to “go up the 
gully." So he and Kr^ven had taken their little boat, determined to 
go as far as possible in it; but they had met with nothing but dis- 
appointment. First, because their throats were burning in the blaz- 
ing sun, they had sampled the water in the stream. 

“Finel It’s fresh!" they said. 

Then they put down their bucket and brought it up full to the 
brim. 

“My God! It’s salt!" 

There was only a thin layer of fresh water on the surface of the 
briny current. 

* The convict ship. 



Then the mosquitoes — one’s hands would be first black with them, 
and then red after they had been killed. . . . This had disgusted 
them with navigation. They had tacked about and returned to draw 
up the boat oAto the narrow beach, from which they would be able 
to cut across to the flimi by way of the cliff. While Rolland was find- 
ing some minutes of diversion in looking at the edge of the water, 
Kreven, keeping to the specific and the practical, had at once 
searched for a possible route, and thought he had found one in this 
promise of a path. They took a chance on it. 

The first curious species of native trees, with pale foliage like false 
birches, and white bark that criinibl»5d into flour under Rolland’s 
fingers, merely fringed the seashore. Higher up, there were candle- 
berry trees, ironwood, tamarinds, and others unknown to him, whose 
light trunks shot up through the thick underbrush. Tropical creep- 
ers hung from the branches like bunches of tangled rope: a wild 
rigging, all muddled by a storm. . . . 

They made their way through a narrow^ tunnel hollowed out 
under the sturdy foliage. The quality of the light was the same as 
/Holland had perceived a little while ago at the bottom of the blue- 
toned water: lirnpid but cold, and without reflections. It reached 
them only as it was poured from leaf to leaf and decanted of all 
vibration through those multiplied screens. 

The silence was surprising, too. The soil, as soft underfoot as a 
velvet-pile carpet, absorbed the sound of their' steps. Even more 
surely than the sun, the breeze was blocked by the dense foliage of 
the trees and the close lattices of the creepers. Not a leaf was rustling. 
There would have had to be a cyclone to make music herel And even 
it could have swept around and around this cage of vegetation with- 
out finding its way through the bars. . . . There were no bird songs 
to be heard. 

Rolland was walking ahead of Krdven, taking long strides and see- 
ing no more of the hill-slope than he used to sec of the land beyond 
the edges of the road that was blotted out by the darkness when he 
rode his bicycle at night. He had speeded up his pace, because this 
mute dimness oppressed him. Then, suddenly, he stopped short: 
there svas the patter ot a sinewy gallop on the soft earth, a gallop of 
small hoofs, but so swift that Rolland expected to see one of those 
deer emerging, which Poullain had listed amf:)ng the local game. 

It was only a goat; and astonishingly Fiench in aspect, with its 
yellow-gray coat, its Chinese beard, and that sharp-cut backbone 
which offends the eye. It planted itself in the middle of the path, 
with the insistence of animals that have only their sight to tell them 
the intentions of the human beings they meet; then it turned at right 
angles and was off again, at the same high speed. Its appearance had 
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(lone away with all Rolland’s sense of strangeness in this place. The 
she-goat seemed so much at home, under these alien trees, that it 
robbed them of all mystery. 

The forest came to an end with the hill-slope. The Canopied path 
came out in the open at the top of a hummock. The crude blue of 
the sky and the blaze of the sun together, struck them in the face. 

They paused to get their bearings. There was still the high pal- 
isade of tree trunks to left and right, but in front of them the under- 
brush slipped doWii to the depths of the valley, where the shrunken 
gully cut through a close thicket of trees.That was where the house 
must be. • 

They were about to start down when they caught sight of the herd 
of goats, lined up right beside the edge of the forest, w'here the tufts 
of grass, protected by the shade, would be less dried up. Almost at 
the same time, they discovered the woman. 

She was sitting on the ground, leaning against a screw-pine, and 
as they looked at her with the full glare of the sun in their eyes she 
seemed black. 

A Canaque, Rolland thought. i 

It was only when they had come quite close to he#* that they saw 
she was a white w^oman. 

She had not stirred at their approach. Like her goat, a few minutes 
before, she was ex^ynining them. But it was soon Rolland alone on 
whom she bent her steady gaze. She neglected Krcvcn, in whom she 
had divined the subordinate. 

Standing two * te^js away troni her, Rolland made no haste to 
speak. He, too, was observing, and with a fixed gaze. She was very 
dark, with black eyes that glittered as if they had metal filings in 
them. The narrow face seemed to be retaining the bitterness of what 
it had been when it served to give pleasure, of what it might still be 
in some other place than in this barbarous and remote corner where 
one’s hair became a mane, and sunburn bit into one’s soft-toned 
skin. The body was at the same time slack — too long the play of out- 
side forces, one might say — and muscular: capable still of reaction 
and combat. I'he pressure of her breasts against her dress showed 
that she had given up the European corset, and the cotton fabric 
followed the lines of her long thighs. Without taking his eyes off 
her, Rolland was searching for a sentence with which to accost her. 
At last he pointed to the goats, and asked, “'I'hey don't make it too 
hard for you, looking after them?” 

"No.” 

The mistrustful curtness of the tone made him realize that he had 
gained nothing, and that his approach to the subject was missing 
fire. It would have been better to have said at once, as he did now, 
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“We are looking for Monsieur Berlot, the owner of the Tamanou, It 
seems that he can be found at the house of a man named Pillou. Is it 
this way?“ 

Before ansWering, she asked him, “Are you from the ship that 
came into the roads yesterday?” 

“Yes.“ 

“Is it for information that you are seeking Berlot?" 

From this “Berlot,” as from the still unappeased defiance with 
which she regarded him, Rolland realized that he was not dealing 
with a mere goatherd. He explained that the captain of the Antonine 
wished to see Berlot, one of his old seai/aring comrades, and that, be- 
ing ill, he was not able to come ashore. Her reply did not greatly 
surprise him: 

“He was staying with us, but he is not here now. He sailed day 
before yesterday. I can give him a message,” she added, “when he 
comes back.” 

She got up. 

“You will come as tar as the house,” she said. 

^ It was the phrase Rolland had heard so many times in Brittany 
when he used t<;^ speak to a farmer or his wife, for any reason at all, 
in the fields: that beautiful phrase of rustic courtesy. They would 
not hesitate to leave their work to escort the passer-by to the farm- 
house, which was usually a long distance away, even though he had 
already said everything he had to say. But this w6man did not offer 
her invitation as it was offered in a buckwheat held: she seemed 
still to be wondering about the two men, and to be wanting to hnd 
out more about them. Rolland, on his part, was scrutinizing her 
with still more attentive eyes, now that he knew that this was Berlot's 
mistress. Their two curiosities were already a link between them, and 
he was conscious of it. 

She swept a long bamboo rod across the ground, and went off with 
it to the edge of the forest to drive home her goats. Those that loi- 
tered for a last mouthful received a swift and accurate stroke on their 
hocks, and they would bound forward as if propelled from a cata- 
pult. Then, when they were herded together, she drove them over 
the slope of the hill, which was overgrown with the dry leaves of the 
hated weed that the people call “blue grass,” a vervain which invades 
these fields even more than the couch-grass does those of France. 
Then the woman went down the hill with a step as sure as her goats', 
and Rolland watched the free swing of her body as she walked. 

Ten minutes of walking brought them to a small grove of guava 
trees at the bottom of the valley. She shut up her goats in a yard 
with 21 wooden fence, and went ahead of her visitors toward the 
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cottage. From the moment she rose to call her herd, she had not 
seemed to be aware of the fact that two men were following her. 

It was a wide-spread house, with square windows that rose to the 
border of the thatched roof. A wooden bench was backed up against 
the outside wall near the entrance door, under a sort of lean-to roof. 
The woman went in first. 

It was dark inside, as it is in all dwellings in countries of burning 
sun, arranged to apply a poultice of shade to eyes too long scorched 
by the light outdoors. There was a table, a few chests of drawers, a 
low bed, all made of precious woods — those which in France are sold 
for thin veneers, and which he^e were solid and hardly quartered off 
at all. She set a bottle on the table, to say nothing of glasses, and 
poured out the drinks with the indifference of a barmaid in rush 
hours. When she bent toward Rolland, to refill his glass, he stared 
at her without meeting her eyes. 

He was seeking assiduously for a way to start a conversation, and 
he found himself running up against perils in the simplest question, 
everywhere. It was hazardous, for instance, to remark, “Well, it's a 
pleasant country, isn’t it?" ... or, “You don’t get too bored here?" 
If this was a liberated prisoner he was talking with — and her de-** 
fensive attitude was making him fear that such was the case — he 
would be driving her to bay for the only reply, "Pleasant or not, 
whether I am entertained or whether I am bored, I have no choice." 
Still less would it be in order for him to inquire, “Was it a long 
time ago that you left France?" 

He contented himself with saying, as he pointed to the sky of lapis 
lazuli outside the window, “Do you often have weather like this?" 

"Yes, it’s the usual thing here," sue answered. 

“We are fortunate, in any case," he said, “that the first person we 
encounter here should be a beautiful woman." 

"Go easy," she advised. 

He insisted that she was a beautiful woman, and he knew what he 
was talking about. To mention no more than what he was seeing, 
it was certain that those eyes of hers were in a class by themselves. 
He took another drink, and added, "If you need me, some day when 
there’s a big wind, don’t hesitate." 

"Need you — for what?" 

"To moor you fast to your bed. You wouldn’t be in any danger 
of being carried awayl” 

She answered him seriously: "You know, that happens." 

"Never when I’m aroundl Because I’d reel your sails. And if the 
wind blew too hard, I wouldn't even hesitate to strip your canvas." 

She shrugged her shoulders. "When there is a big wind here, we 
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call it a cyclone/’ she said. “On those days you’ll do as others do: stay 
indoors/* 

“li it were with you, I shouldn't find the time long/’ he said. 

And there he was; that was all; he had run out of things to say. 
It was impossible evfijn to get hold of the most threadbare common- 
places of port gallantry. Oh. if Poullain had been in his place I If, 
even, she had not let him down as she was doingl He fell back on 
the country, the farming, the Canaques. She replied in monosyl- 
lables, sometimes leaning over to refill the glasses with red wine, then 
returning to her waiting pose, elbows on the table, chin in her hands. 

Rolland, w'ho was sitting directly opposite her, felt himself more 
and more drawn by that strange cold visage. The dark eyes that were 
watching him never blinked, nor were they trying to appeal to emo- 
tion, to sweep him oft his feet. But their stress was sulficient indica- 
tion of what he was meant to understand: that she was a tart, and 
would ply her trade when occasion offered. 

But she was a tart with thin lips and a thin body, of a type which 
Rolland knew well: hard and self-contained hussies who would go 
through the paces of physical love successfully, by a prompt and 
exacting mechanical action, but who yielded nothing of themselves, 
neither a word nor a spontaneous gesture; women who brought a 
stern conciseness to the encounter, turning it into a brief and terse 
struggle. He had always been more attracted by these muscular ex- 
haust-boxes than by the woman whose words and bodily responses 
W'ere a flowing tide. He w'as not disgusted with them when they had 
served their purpose, as he was with the others. They remained firm, 
tense; and, insomuch as they had given nothing of themselves, they 
kept their enigmatic charm. He had entirely forgotten his first sus- 
picions: he was not going to begin to see the convict prison every- 
where, like a journalistl He was wondering now how to suggest an 
assignation: “Wheie? When? How-much?” He had read that some- 
where; and the insolence of those three words had pleased him: 
convenient, quick, but not always easy to introducel 

Then, too, he felt uncomfortable about Kreven: not in any way 
from modesty, but because to him this would mean, “I am going 
to have a good time while you are working.” Since the beginning of 
their conversation, however, the bos’n had shown as complete an 
indifference as if they had accosted a customs agent to ask their way. 
Now, sprawling over the table, he seemed to be entirely engrossed 
in his glass of wine, which he held encircled in his two hands and 
was looking at, unmoving. 

Just then the door opened. A panel of harsh light fell on the end 
wajl, and. with it, a man entered the room. He was disconcerting, 
as a scrawny pig is; for one felt that he^was intended to be fat, with 
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the flabby, empty creases in his weasel face. He threw a sharp glance 
at the strangers, from the door-sill, and then immediately smiled at 
them. 

"My husband. ...” • 

The woman spoke almost with defiance, as i^ she meant to add, 
"I have one; why not?” 

At once, Rolland was all on guard again. I'he man stank of the 
released prisoner. This could not be a free colonist, with that servile 
gaze, the mawkishness of that thick underlip, that bent-over look. 
And she, he was now asking, where would she have come from, if 
not from the "convent”? Poiill«in had been to see that "convent” on 
his first voyage to the island: a place at Bourail where some ten or 
twelve nuns kept a fish-pond of women, sent out by the reform- 
atories to marry the bachelor or widowed convicts when they had 
served their prison terms. Poullain had been showered with smiles 
and sheep’s eyes, during his visit, to a crushing extent, and he had 
delighted in the suave. "Pardon, Mother,” which the "candidates” 
pronounced with a soft slurring of the "r,” to add to the seduction 
of their voices. In front of the institution building there was a court- 
yard planted with stunted trees, and in the middle of this was a 
green latticed summer-house. It was here, once the selection had been 
made in the parlor, that the engaged couples would meet, watched 
through the gratings by a nun and a guard. VVlien the interview 
became too affectionate the nun would cough, and the guard would 
step into the summer-house. . . . fleeing her husband, Rolland was 
ready to take hit .xuh that this woman had come out of the house 
of correction by that door; and that was not making him feel kindly. 

He did not have to refuse an offered hand, nor to hold out his own 
in greeting. I’he man who was coming in was all bowing and scrap- 
ing. He seated himself at the end of the table. 

"Well,” he said, his eyes half-closed. "You’ve strayed as far as our 
neck of the woods, have you?” 

"They wanted to see Berlot,” the woman said curtly. 

"Ah, Monsieur Berlot. . . . You are out of liuk; you have missed 
him by two days. He sailed from Mueo day before yesterday.” 

"This is where he stays, between his voyages, isn’t it?” 

"No,” Pillou answered, with a humble smile. "We are not fitted 
up, after all, to give Monsieur Berlot lodgings! But he likes to come 
here to rest, in the quiet, between two coasting trips.” 

"When you see him again, if we are still in the roadstead, tell him 
that Captain Thirard would be very glad to see him. But he would 
have to come aboard the ship, because the captain is ill and cannot 
go ashore. I can depend on you to let him know?” 
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“Absolutely, sir, absolutely. But look, Denise, the glasses are 
empty. Go get another bottle.*’ 

She did not budge. It was Rolland she was watching: his hand 
that had just pushed his glass brusquely aside, his face become sud- 
denly hard. He had dropped into the house of an ex-convict, he was 
sure of that. It must be a common occurrence in the countryside. 
One might find oneself, sometimes, sitting before a glass of wine 
offered by a murderer, and there must be certain cases where accept- 
ance would be the right thing; but not from this man! 

“No, we are going,” he said. 

He stood up. Kr^ven rose after him. The man, stopped short, 
was looking at them. He had immediately recovered his oily smile 
under the affront; and Rolland was asking himself, as he reached the 
door, what it was that was out-of-the-ordinary about him. He thought 
he had found it: Pillou had not made one gesture since he entered 
the room; he kept his arms close to his sides: the habit of standing 
always at attention, probably too recent still. 

“That’s all right, then,” the man promised, as he followed them 
JO the door. “.As soon as we see Monsieur Rerlot, we will tell him.” 

The woman had remained seated and was deliberately returning 
insult for insult — which made Rolland give her a glance of obser- 
vation before he went out. Head and shoulders held straight and 
unmoving, she had her eyes fixed on the floor; she. too, seemed to 
be recovering the attitudes of prison. 

And behind them the mawkish sticky voice was even more 
saccharine as it uiged, “You must come again, gentlemen. I am not 
often at home myself, but my wife is always here. Or, at least, she is 
never far away.” 

Rolland did not turn to cast a glance at the merchandise thus 
offered. But he touched the brim of his hat as he went away. It was 
the first time that he had felt called upon to be impolite, in leaving 
a house where he had been welcomed; and that troubled him. 

“ I here’s a married woman who can't be hearing herself called 
‘Madame’ very often,” he remarked to Kreven as they started up the 
hill. 

The bos'n's only reply was a swaying movement of his head. 
Rolland, who had wanted to please him by taking him ashore with 
him — though this was not usually done — felt a little annoyed that 
he should have turned out to be such a glum companion. 

As soon as they reached the ship, he went to the captain and 
reported on his mission. Thirard listened with his eyes closed, and 
that tight fold of nausea around his mouth which was brought there 
no\v by the word of any delay, hitch, or anything that upset the 
routine on the ship. To Rolland, this w^as a sign that he was stricken 
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to his innermost depths, all his substance corroded: this morbid 
impatience, this inability to wait, to endure, although endurance is 
the essential virtue of sea chiefs. Now the sick man shrugged his 
shoulders and murmured, “It is high time for Berlot, too, to get back 
to France! “ 

Rolland looked at him, almost in terror: was he really thinking 
that he himself would be able to get back to France? Now that the 
mate knew, he went into the captain's room as into the cell of 
someone condemned to death, wondering if he believed in his 
recommendation to mercy. . . . Thirard, however, with the same 
look of exasperation, began ip drum his bony fingers on the table- 
shelf and grumbled, “Berlot gone away, the loading delayed two 
days, nothing is going right!” 

Rolland reassured him, as one would speak to an unreasonable 
child: “But see. Captain, they will send him to you as soon as he gets 
in. And now that the apparatus is in place again, things will be 
booming by tomorrow!” 

But in the night they were wakened by a sledge-hammer blow 
against the ship. There was a terrible bucking, a double explosive 
snapping: the breaking of the two chains. Then at once they were 
caught in a crazy gyration, like a whirligig at a fair, kolland hurried 
out on deck into a volley of hurricane wind and hail. He felt the 
vessel slipping swiftly away under him, on a straight course. The 
Antonine seemed ^o be gliding on those smooth and swift waters 
that churned into foam before a barrier over which they were about 
to plunge Then ’here was tne jamming of a brake, far below: the 
whole keel that struck at the same time, and a man calling out in 
the darkness, “We're aground!” 

As if the sudden tornado had had no other object than to ground 
them, it died down like a shot. They were fiung back into silence and 
immobility, in a state of stupor since they no longer moved an inch, 
once the attack was over, and no longer heard a sound. The ship's 
lanterns were brought up, and Rolland gave the order to investigate 
the holds. 

“Coral is elastic,” he heard Kr^ven's cold voice say. “All it will 
do is clean up the ship's bottom.” 

This was true. Berteux came back to report that the holds were 
free of water. The ship was uninjured. She had hollowed out a bed 
in the soft coral and v/as resting there. 

Rolland went below to the captain's cabin. 

“We have run aground,” he reported, “but the holds are dry.” 

Thirard made a gesture of assent. “Yes, you will get off tomorrow 
morning, with the tide.” 

Was it an order he was given, or a reassurance? Like a blind iflan, 
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he had followed the accident by sense of touch, and he did not 
seem to attach any importance to it. 

The next morning, Rolland had the big waist-anchor let down 
from the long|boat. In this way he established a fixed point from 
which he would try to haul off. The thick cable was rigged to the 
windlass, and they began to heave at it a little before the slack of 
high tide. The steel wire rose from the water like a rigid bar. The 
winch slowed down under resistance but was enveloped in a hissing 
cloud; and Rolland knew that the steam would not give way. Either 
the ship would obey or the anchor would drag. It was the ship that 
answeied die call. They won out swiftly, and soon the Antonine 
began to roll a little. Faces cleared, llako, the Martinique Negro, 
made the sign of the cross three times in quick succession. Caroff 
expressed his opinion: 

"It was more of a stunt, all the same, when the tug ran us on the 
rocks. This here is a lark. I don't mean to say, though, that coral 
isn’t good to make necklaces for your girl friends." 

It was Rolland’s thought that the captain, also, with the instinct 
of the very ill who only mobilize themselves for catastrophes, had 
fefused to take the accident too seriously. 

He did not recover his broken chains, still lying at the bottom of 
the sea, until two days later, when the bay was dragged with a 
"creeper," a strong grappling iron pulled by the long-boat. It felt 
around, merely, all day; but in the evening it gripped into' something. 
The Canaque divers went down; sure enough, it was the chains. 

I’hese divers had been brought in by Poullain after a day of search- 
ing and palavering. He had gone out to corral them in the villages, 
on the banks ol the gullies where their canoes were wafted along 
under rattan sails. He had been sent from one hut to another, as 
in France one is sent from office to office. Finally he had arrived 
under a high thatched roof like a candle-snuffer: the hut of the tribal 
chief, dark and stinking. An old man had risen from a cot, an old 
man with giay skin like dried fish. It had taken an hour of explana- 
tions and arguments to settle the business, and hours more to find 
the men. 

When Poullain had taken his leave at last, the Canaque had said 
to him, "You are going to France? II you see President Loubet, give 
him my greetings." 

When the woolly heads bleached with lime reappeared on the 
surface of the calm sea like tufts of white sea weed, and when the 
divers announced that they had found the chains, a piece of line was 
passed to them which they made off to shackle at the bottom, and 
then everything was hoisted aboard, chains and men. 
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“Now we're quits/' said Cario. “This place has only one tornado a 
year/' 

The loading of the ore began at last. It was brought down from 
the mountain by a funicular, and put on barges wmich three Ca- 
naques rowed out to the ship. Rattan baskets reinforced with bands 
of steel wire were sent down to them, they filled these with the ore, 
and the little steam engine did the hoisting. But it was only a few 
hours before the boiler ran out of fresh w'ater; and Poullain, who was 
in charge of keeping it ted, had explored the bay without finding 
an available water supply; they were using salt water alreadyl So 
Rolland decided to go and look for water himself. 

He pried in vain into all the creeks, delved into the mosquito- 
infested gullies until his dinghy had its nose in watei -falls. At last 
he came upon a little workshop, where a European and a Canaque 
were repairing a boat. This time the Frenchman had an honest and 
placid artisan’s face. 

“A spring?” he echoed Rolland’s question. “1 fixed up something 
for a boat once. Come on, we'll see if we can’t get it in shape again." 

Rolland followed him into the forest. 

As they went along, his guide told him the nanfles of the trees: 
the sago palms with their slender trunks, the heavy-timbered tama- 
rinds, the black beeches that were the most beautiful trees on the 
island, the* ebonies, especially the boraos with their veins of yellow 
and purple, that had the suppleness of ash trees and made perfect 
ribs tor Imats. A' for Rolland, he was counting his steps and worry- 
ing over going o lar back from the sea. 

“Here it isl” And the man motioned toward a pool, roughly 
walled around, and full of clear water. Then he pointed out what 
looked like a mound of earth covered with lianas. “The pipes are 
there. There ought to be some in the lot that can still be used," he 
said. 

The next day Papa Buirey and Caroff succeeded in running a 
conduit as far as a little cape where the long-boat could come 
alongside. Caroff was able to make some first-rate connecting pipes 
out of clay, baked in wood fires. Old Burrey, the mechanic, had 
built some level courses out of small stones, and contrived an easy 
slope that carried the water at a slow flow to the beach. There, with 
twenty-five yards of rubber hose, it was possible to fill the big con- 
tainers, in the long-boat, which would feed the boiler. It was a 
matter of getting more than 30,000 quarts aboard, both for the stay 
here and for the voyage. 

When Rolland reported to the captain — “There you are. Captain, 
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we*ll have water!” — Thirard barked at him, with a fury that was 
truly beyond understanding: 

“My God, you’ve taken your time about it!’* 

They were^ clearing for action at six in the morning. The 
actual work began at seven, when the noise of the steam-driven 
windlass, magnified* by echoes, would fill the bay and break the 
morning silence to bits. This kept up until six in the evening, with 
an hour out for the men to have their midday meal. “We’re working 
harder than the convicts,” they declared, on the second morning. 

This fact emerged from a strict counting-up of working hours: 
eight-and-a-half hours tor the prison^^rs, with nine hours of good 
uninterrupted sleep; ten hours for the sailors, with watch duty at 
night — two hours of watch tor each man. That made three-and-a- 
half hours to the credit of the convicts, as bonus. It was Caroff who 
had made the calculation, with the same attention that he had given 
to the pipe-lines. 

And it was indeed convict labor, in this iron hull which the tropi- 
cal sun heated to scorching point. Shovel in hand, in the hold, they 
would stow away the ore which the men at the windlass were upset- 
ting in full basket-loads on their heads. The barges must be emptied 
by evening. Between two shovelfuls they would spit out monotonous 
oaths, along with the yellow nickel dust: maledictions that repeated 
the same theme: “They're driving us harder than the fellows in 
jail.” ' 

To be worse drudges than the convicts — it was incontestable, and 
it was at the same time flattering. ... If, as sometimes happened 
in an island roadstead, one of those shaven men, in a shirt with his 
prison number stamped on it, were to come out on one of the barges 
and talk with the sailors during a breathing-spell, Caroff, his 
“schedule” in his hand, would have been quick to attest their own 
superiority: “You fellows aren’t in it, see!” 

7'hat was a satisfaction, to be demonstrating that one was capable 
of sweating even more than those whose business it was to sweat! 

At the end of a week, the captain once more asked for Berlot; 
“a week” was what they had told him. Rolland had been far from 
seeking an occasion to go back to the Pillou farm. When he thought 
of the goat-tender, it was to growl: “I'he only possible woman in all 
this hinterland, and it’s ninety-nine to a hundred that she is the 
wife of an ex-convict and a released prisoner herself!” That was 
enough to give him a distaste for her, as for something unhealthy. 
Yet sometimes a doubt would assail him: it had only been an 
impression after all, and if he were deceiving himself it would be too 
stupid. ... He would have to make inquiries, at Thio. . . . 



When Thirard begged him to ask once more about the Tamanou*$ 
arrival, he set off, determined to clear up the situation. 

"Look out for the goat I" 

A powerful gray-bearded animal, bigger than a calt shaggier than 
a liana, with a tawny coat sweeping the groi,ind, burst out from 
among the trees. Instead of the convex horns of European he-goats, 
this ones sprang out almost in a straight line from its stubborn 
butting forehead, and were curved back, just at the end, in 
sharp hooks. It sent a heavy stench ahead of it. At the moment when 
it was lowering its head to charge, the woman rushed up, caught one 
of its horns in her two fists,«and pulled to one side. There was a 
brief struggle, but the sinewy wrists would not let go. The woman 
would leap back to avoid the creature's thrust, her bosom turning 
and following the movements of the rough head; and she jerked her 
own head backward in the same way to toss back the hair that was 
falling over her eyes. At last the goat gave in, slid along a step, and 
allowed itself to be pulled toward the fenced yard. When it had 
rejoined the nanny-goats there, Rolland leaned his elbows on the 
fence and looked at it. The huge beast, obviously a beast of the 
forest, stood planted on its heavy feet, and was surveying him. 

"Where did you fish up a billy-goat like that?" he asked. 

"He is handsome, isn’t he? He comes from a crossing with the big 
wild antelopes. There are still a few of them left on the island, 
but the hunting is destroying everything." 

"You didn't have him the last time." 

"No, we had ’ *. t him .o a neighbor.” 

She had come back to stand near him, smoothing out her di- 
sheveled dark hair with both hands. Still all excited by combat, she 
seemed at last to be alive, with red cheeks and shining eyes, and 
with more of a willingness to talk. 

"How many nanny-goats have you?" 

"Thirty-five." 

"That needs some tending.” 

"Yes, especially when they are going to have their kids.” 

Actually, he was standing there scrutinizing the flock as if he had 
encountered some cowherd at a fence between the fields of his own 
countryside, and had paused, in rustic courtesy, for five minutes of 
conversation. If he seemed, so, to be taking an interest in the 
goats, it was because now, when he was so close to her, the thought 
was going through his head like a shooting pain: Why is she here? 
Is it because she wants to be, or because she is forced to it? The 
idea of possible crime remained inseparable from the woman, now 
that he had met up with her agiin, and set her apart even ^rom 
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desire. As for her, she was gazing at her herd of goats as if nothing 
else existed in the world. 

“Are you going to have many kids?” Rolland continued, because 
he really had ti5 say something. 

“Oh, they are alnipst all having them. Cesar is a husband who 
takes his wives seriously.” 

I'his time she did turn around, and her eyes fixed themselves on 
the man’s in a brief smile. For a moment Rolland thought of noth- 
ing but the prostitutes in the ports who, after the exchange of two 
sentences, would cut in, “Well, are you coming?” 

She was making the same propositi*m: “Won't you come to the 
house? It’s more comfortable indoors than out.” 

As he followed her, he felt again that curious alarm which was 
like some vague fear of infection. When they reached the house, 
she waved away a (^anaquc woman, with pendulous breasts under 
a short cotton diess, and, as on the first occasion, went to get a 
bottle, w'hich liad kept a cool moisture on its dark glass. She opened 
it and filled their glasses. 7’hen Rolland asked if Monsieur Berlot 
would soon liave finished his coast trip. There were still three or 
four days, she sipd, to w'ait. 

Silence fell between them. As on the first visit, she had again 
seated herself opposite him, and he was looking at her with only one 
thought in his mind: How was he to find out? She herscblf, passive, 
accustomed to man’s hesitations, was leaving him plenty of time; 
and she began to ask him commonplace questions: How many officers 
were there on ilie Antonine? Was this his first voyage to New Cale- 
donia? One would have thought there was an assistant school-mistress 
standing behind her, or a w'oman supervisor. Then when she came 
close to him again, to refill his glass, he seized her by the wrists, to 
make an end of it. 

He never knew how' he had been able to keep back the question 
that was Iiovcring on his lips: Which are you, a free woman or a 
convict? Nor did he know which of the two had pushed the other 
toward the low bed. There had been several seconds of vertigo, which 
he was never able to recall. In any case, no woman had ever given 
him so strong an impression of being absent from the body of which 
she was lending him the use. He would have nothing to keep of her 
but the pungent fragrance of her skin, a plant fragrance, box or 
ivy. . . . 

Yet he had scarcely set his feet again on the dry earth of the floor 
when even this faded away, leaving nothing but uneasiness. “If she 
is ati ex-convict, then I am a fine scoundrell” What he was thinking 
was that one excuses a crime in consenting to remain in ignorance of 
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it. Yet he had too much pride to try to gain serenity for himself, after 
the event, by .questioning her. 

“You haven't even finished your glass," she said. 

She was proposing to take matters up where th®y had left off, 
before their short and savorless parenthesis. Bi,it he was already on 
his way to the door. 

“Then I can count on it,” he flung out as he left, “that when 
Berlot gets back — ” 

He did not even notice that she made no reply. 

The loading was moving aV3ng smoothly, kept to a good pace by 
Papa Surrey's steam-engine, that snorted away all day long. The 
men used to curse it. It was sparing them the hardest toil, certainly; 
but, tireless itself, it ignored their extreme fatigue and imposed its 
own inhuman rhythm upon them. Rolland did not blame them for 
protesting: on the contrary. He felt as they did. 

For they were the last to keep a loathing and distrust of the 
machine, the first to have a presentiment ol its menaces. One by one, 
the “turnspits” were already ousting the sailing-vessels. More than 
one sailor, through curiosity or self-iiitnest, had m^idc a voyage on 
a steamship, with a remorseful sense of betrayal. They had returned 
outraged, as if they had been castrated. That was no job for a sea- 
man! Cut from the ship, from the sea, from everything! . . . 
Chambermaids, tliat was what they had made of them! Washing, 
polishing, sci aping, scouring: “If you know how to chip rust and 
slap on the re<* aid, that's enough — you’re a sailor!” Everything 
that was of value to them — their courage, their skill, their experience 
with wind and water, with the ship and its course, their instinct for 
the weather — all that was just exactly zero! “On those boats you 
aren’t a man any more — you get what I mean?” 

With a dim awareness ol the scope of the drama, they were play- 
ing the prologue. With tlu' turn of the century, the machine was 
being lined up alongside of the workman. Oh, only to assist him, 
he was assured — like Papa Burrey’s steam boiler. . . . After all, a 
basket that set the load down at your feet was something different 
from hauling up the ore by the armful, at the end of a tackling gear. 

Then, too, there had been the Exposition! In their villages, in port 
boardinghouses, they had all seen it, thanks to the “souvenirs” in 
the shape of little bone penholders that held panoramic views. One 
glued one’s eye to a sort of glass blister, and could wonder at the 
Eiffel Tower, the Ferris Wheel, the Moving Sidewalk, the Hall of 
Machines. It interested them, as it did everyone else. Not one of 
those sailors would have had anv notion that “progress” was^ de- 
priving them of their means of livelihood. 
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There remained the captain. He, certainly, was a case apart, for 
officers and men. Since the terrible word had been pronounced by 
the doctor it seemed to both Rolland and Poullain that this word 
was escaping fr«m them, from their look, from their slightest phrase, 
at every contact with^ Thirard. When one is hiding something like 
this, one always has the sense that the other is looking for it, that he 
has discovered it. Thirard would scrutinize them now with a dis- 
trustfulness he had never before shown, not even at the time of the 
sailing. And, what was even more irrational — ^since there was really 
nothing to be done aboardship, and other captains would have gone 
off on excursions that lasted all day — was using up the last of his 
strength in being on hand from morning to night, in roaming around 
the ship, in looking for the fleas on every dog! He was as bad as a 
top sergeant! 

The worst feature of the situation was that the crew, the petty 
officers, the officers, were accepting everything with that saddened 
inexhaustible patience which one has for the caprices of the incur- 
ably ill. When they saw him walking back and forth on the ship, 
with his long bird’s skeleton, his crucified face, they would say, over 
and over again jo one another, “It's all up with him!” And it fol- 
lowed, of necessity, that he was always right. ... But they would 
say, also, “All the same, it would be better if he went to the hospital." 

First of all, they meant better for him, because he jivould die 
quietly. And then for themselves, because if he shduld take a notion, 
when they were at sea again, to take over the active command when 
he was not able to, simply to show that he still counted for some- 
thing, that would be a veiy queer kettle of fish. . . . 

Obviously, the sick man sensed all this; and Rolland, who made it 
his first duty not to leave him, to be always at his beck and call, 
followed his mounting irritation as if with his actual eyes. Finally, 
one day, apropos of the most unimportant of odd jol3s, Thirard 
turned on the mate and cried out in his dreadful undertone, “Who 
is it that’s commanding here? They haven’t taken me off the ship 
yet, have they?" 

The look of hatred with which he underscored this apostrophe 
brought Rolland a sudden enlightenment. The captain believed 
that there was a conspiracy afoot to get him ashore; that Rolland 
wanted to take his place; that he had brought the doctor aboard in 
order to clear him out. . . . And that was why the wretched man 
was exhausting himself by those tours of the deck! 

That evening, when the night's sudden coolness had set the cap- 
tain back to his cabin, Rolland presented himself before him. 
Thirard had just gone to bed. He merely turned his head toward 
his caller. 
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“Captain/* Rolland began, “Monsieur Triger, of the Nickel Com- 
pany, has just sent word by one of the foremen that he is leaving 
tomorrow for Noumea in his automobile, and that he has an extra 
place in the car/* • 

“Very well, go along.** The captain Hung out the permission with 
a shrug of his shoulders which was like a shudder. Then he turned 
over on his side to look into Rolland’s face. “What is it you want 
to do at Noumea?*’ he demanded, in his shattered voice. “To com- 
plain of me to the Company?*’ 

Rolland pulled up a chair and sat down at the head of the bunk. 

“It was not for me. Captain, •the place in the car. It was for you.*' 

The fleshless head began to wag back and forth. “Ah, I under- 
stand. . . .** The burning eyes did not quit Rolland’s; and he, on his 
part, did not lower his own. ‘*Go on,’’ the captain panted. “Spit it 
outl’* 

**That is what I came for. Captain. When the doctor from Thio 
was here, he repeated to me what he must have said to you: that he 
advised your going to the hospital, and waiting there for a steam- 
ship to take you back to France.** 

The skin-and-bones hand shot out so close to Roll^nd’s eyes that 
he blinked. 

“To you the doctor said ’the hospital,’ not the steamship.*’ 

Rolland, ^startled, had to wait several seconds before going on: 
“I replied that this was for you to decide. Captain, and for you 
alone. I also told him that insomMch as you had been firm in the 
performance of task*', as commander up to now, you would 

surely be anxious to remain aboard your ship. That is what I said, 
not one word more. But I had to let you know of Monsieur Triger ’s 
offer, in case you might have changed your mind.** 

Captain Thirard turned his head away. He was looking at the 
ceiling now, at the upside-down compass, and he did not move. 

“It would be to your intciest to have me go,*’ he said. 

“Frankly, 1 think it would. Captain. If I take the vessel back to 
France, that will probably amount to a ship’s command for me. 
But I have come precisely to ask you whether, from my attitude up 
to now, you believe that I am disposed to put my interest before 
yours.’’ 

Thirard sat up abruptly on his narrow mattress. 

“Ever since Port Talbot, I have seen you at work,** he said, in his 
jerky voice. ’‘You have never tried to take advantage of the situation. 
. . . Yes, I had been warned against you. They had said to me, 
‘Look out for him; all he will try to do is to get free of control.’ Then, 
this visit from the doctor, the idiotic pretext he gave me for it, his 
insistence that I go to the hospital ... I did believe that you had 



had enough of me, of towing the wreck that 1 have become. Oh, it 
would be natural for me to think that! Because you are no longer 
the same, since the doctor was here. . . 

Again that terrible word rang in Rol land's ears, the word that 
had been spoken on the poop and of which the captain was ignorant, 
that word which tightened his own throat whenever he came near 
the condemned man. To hide it within himself, to screen his pity, 
he had stiffened himself to a point where the other believed him 
hostile. 

*‘On my side, Captain, 1 saw very well that you no longer had 
confidence in me,” he succeeded in*saying. “I could not be the 
same. And then 1 kept asking myself what really was to your in- 
terest: to go ashore or to stay on the ship?” 

Thirard began to laugh, a laugh that wrinkled the yellow skin 
under the short gray beard. I’lien he spoke aloud, in one of those 
curious respites which would allow die voice to escape almost nat- 
urally: 

“But that is easy to decide! If I had the slightest chance of being 
cured in the hospital, that would be something to argue about; 
but I should enter it only to die there. You know that as well as I 
do, RolJand.” 

It was the first time that he had not said “Monsieur,” and the 
mate w^as even more struck by that than he was by the cafmness with 
which he acknowledged himself to be lost. The captain fell back on 
his bunk again, but he was lying now on his right side, so that his 
face might be close to Rollaiid’s. 

“I can tell you everything now,” he said. “You have, after all, the 
right to an understanding! Here it is, then. . . 1 am poor. I had 

my saving'*, like everybody else. I had put them in a little bank in 
Fecamp. I’wo years ago, the banker was arrested; he had made away 
with everything. So, when 1 am gone, my wile wdll have nothing to 
get along on but my pension, augmented by the money from this 
voyage. My ‘interest’ — that is to say, hers — is, therefore, that 1 make 
the return passage; even if 1 do not finish it, it will be counted for 
my widow. . . . I'his passage — there is no question of my under- 
taking it -against opposition from you, or without your support and 
your devotion. ... Now I have told you everything,” he ended 
abruptly. “What do you advise me to do?” 

“7 aking everything into consideration. Captain,” Rolland replied, 
“I think that you ought to remain on board and keep your com- 
mand. So far as I am concerned, I assure you that you can depend 
on me.” 

Thirard bent his head very low in acknowledgment. 

“On my part, you can be sure of my complete confidence," he said. 
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It pleased Rolland that he should have replied to him as to an 
equal. Meanwhile the captain's eyes were searching the cabin, until 
they found, on the table, a little Chinese cabinet with the lacquer 
flaking off. He asked for it, and when Rolland brought it to him he 
took out a small jewel-case from under a packe^t of letters. It was a 
vermeil scarf-pin. He held it out. 

“Will you accept this as a souvenir?” he asked. “It will be the 
souvenir of a man who esteems you greatly.” 

'As Rolland was thanking him, the voice became choking once 
more; but it seemed to the mate that it was not only illness that was 
breaking it into these gasps, r 

“There is something else — I must ask you — something else — more 
difficult.” 

His face had grown red, and it was pitiful to see the sudden flow 
of blood into those livid cheeks. 

“Yes,” he stammered. “It is about — about the morphine. 1 can 
swear to you that I only take it when, truly, I cannot hold out any 
longer; it is that or the revolver. But now I have to have stronger 
doses to ease the pain, and 1 am afraid of running out of it. So, 
then, at Noumea . . . through Triger? ...” , 

“You can depend on me. Captain,” Rolland repeated. “1 will 
attend to ii.” 

f'or the f’.rst time the sick man's eyes were misty, with tears which 
the flicker of his eyelids was trying to brush away. 

“Ah, my dear Rolland, to have I ten a man, the man that, after all, 
1 have been, am^ .i'>w to be obliged to ask you thatl . . .” 

At dinnertime, as the officers were unfolding their napkins in the 
cabin, the cabin boy came in, with an air of importance, holding at 
arm’s length a bottle of champagne. 

“It is from the captain,” he announced. 

Bei teiix and Poullain looked at each other. 

“Did he tell you why?” Berteux asked. 

The boy shook his head. 

“No. He said, ‘You are to take this to the officers, from me.’ ” 

For a long time Rolland, because he was conscious of all the false- 
ness of the situation, had imposed a complete reticence upon the 
cabin in regard to the man who never made any appearance there. 
The question of his health was alone touched upon, and that with 
caution. So Poullain dismissed the subject, but with all his character- 
istic openheartedness: 

“Poor manl If it could only mean that something good had hap- 
pened to him!” 

The next day, Rolland delivered to Monsieur Triger two letters 
for the Company’s executive office at Noumea. In one, the captain 
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asserted his determination to remain on his ship, and released the 
Company from all responsibility in regard to him; they had pro- 
posed hospitalization and repatriation; he was refusing, as he had a 
right to do, s#nce he was still effectively performing his tasks as 
commander; in case that should become impossible, the command 
would pass, ipso facto, to the second captain, in whom he had 
complete confidence. 

In the other letter, the “second captain” declared point-blank that 
he would refuse the command of the Antonine if the directors 
offered it to him after insisting on Captain Thirard’s evacuation. He 
had no intention of replacing him e3v:ept in case of absolute neces- 
sity. 

When Monsieur Triger returned from Noumea a few days later, 
he brought no reply. 

“There could not be any,” he explained to Rolland, “since every- 
thing remains in order, and you are forcing their hand. However, 
you can pride yourself on having astonished themi You had only to 
say Amen, and you would have taken over the command. A little 
sooner, a little later, that would make no difference, and it would 
have saved you^a lot of queer jobs.” 

“Do you really think it would have made no difference?" Rolland 
asked. 

Monsieur Triger did not try to argue further. He sprrad out his 
arms, in the gesture he must have seen made bjr the executives in 
Noumea. 

“After all, as they said, it is your business,” he concluded. “And 
speaking of that, I have your ampoules. I said that it was for Dr. 
Lefort in Thio and that I had forgotten the prescription. I am not 
worried about that: Lefort will send me his prescription, and ante- 
date it.” 

“You are both very generous,” Rolland declared. 

Monsieur Triger wrinkled his eyelids. 

“And you,” he said. /‘In this business, aren't you being just a little 
generous yourself?” 


XXI 


TWO DAYS LATER, which was Sunday, the captain sent 
for^Rolland. 



“You can take a day off,” Thirard said. “Tell Monsieur Berteux 
and Monsieur Poullain they are free for the day, too, I will attend 
to the ship's duty, with Kr^ven.” 

He seemed to be having a period of abatement: calmer, less de- 
pressed, released for a time from those terrifying spasms of asphyxia- 
tion which had made him like a fish gasping on flry land. When he 
said goodbye to the officers he even added — and this gave them a 
shock — “Have a good time, boysl*’ 

Poullain and Berteux determined to go up to Kanala — ten houses, 
a butcher shop, a bakery, a co-operative store, and a bar — and ex- 
plore that metropolis. The third mate, relying on the tips of a 
colleague on an earlier voyage, insisted that one could have a good 
time there. But where would Poullain not have found a “good time"? 

So the Antonine's junior officers went off together. 

The friendly companionship between these two never ceased to 
surprise Rolland. One might have thought that Poullain's indomi- 
table good humor needed Berteux's petulance and constant grudges 
as a stimulant. The scrawny bilious-natured fellow stuck to the 
other's rotundity like a horsefly to a m ce's plump flanks, and Poul- 
lain snorted all the better for it. 

As for Rolland himself, he wandered on the reefs all morning, 
looking for oysters. It was an almost- forgotten pleasure, from the 
days when he used to go poaching at low tide on the sands at Erquy. 
Then in the afternoon he had himself taken ashore, and went back 
to the roatl to the Pillou farm. 

He had sworn tl at he would never again set foot on the place. 
Since he had not oeen capable, the last time, of finding out with 
whom he had to deal, he was calling a halt to the business. There 
was no question of going back to the beginning, after the surprise 
stroke of that last zigzag! To think that he had perhaps been pawed 
over by the hands of a murderess! That made him sick with shame. 

As he emerged from the tunnel of creepers, at the top of the ridge, 
he saw coming toward him a woman whom he did not recognize 
until she was close by. It was she, but in such unforeseen guise! 
Dressed in her Sunday best: a pink cotton print frock, with flounces; 
a sailor hat poised on her coils of black hair; a parasol, and high 
buttoned shoes. . . . The aggressive costume fairly shrieked in this 
solitude, and she wore it like a challenge. He was first astounded, 
then tempted to laugh, and at last vaguely touched. 

“You were coming to the house?" she asked. 

“Yes — and you were leaving it." 

“I have to go to dinner with some neighbors. Their carriage can’t 
get down this far. I was on my wav to wait for them on the road." 

“Then 1 may escort you a little distance?” » 
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He made the offer with real zest. It had occurred to him that it 
would be pleasant to walk along beside this good-looking woman, 
chatting, as with a woman acquaintance on a Sunday in the country; 
insomuch as that was now possible, and they would not meet any- 
one. A country strglll He had sought for one vainly — he did not 
remember when he had had that pleasure — there was never any 
time. . . . And now he had a crazy desire for it: much more desire 
than he had for her. 

She looked at him for a moment, from eyes half-closed in the 
bright sunshine, without replying; then she shrugged one shoulder. 

“You didn’t come for that. . . . I •don’t have to go for a quarter 
of an hour or so. Come down to the house.” 

“As you wish,” he responded. 

She dashed ahead of him in a precipitate retracing of her steps. 
Her haste to get on with tlie unexpected job was so obvious that 
he stopped short. 

“Never mind: it isn’t worth the trouble,” he said. 

She turned around, suddenly aroused to interest, like all prosti- 
tutes, by the anger they have unleashed in a man. 

“Oh, don’t act like an idiotl” 

She caught his wrist, and let go of it only to take her key out of 
her pocket. As soon as they entered the house she reached her 
arms up to remove her hat-pins, a woman’s gesture, tb? gesture of 
a real woman, which he had almost never seen: the port girls go 
bareheaded. But she at once unfastened her bodice also, and 
this promptness was such as to make him lay his ten-franc piece on 
the table, between the parasol and the sailor hat. 

“I should have liked to give you a present,” he said, “but there is- 
no question of buying anything here. You will buy it for your- 
self. . . .” 

“Pick that up,” she said. 

“Why?” 

“I tell you, pick it up.” 

He raised his shoulders, and put the gold piece back in his pocket. 

She was plainly concentrating, this time, on not showing any 
unresponsiveness. The insulting lethargy of the first encounter had 
given place to a banal wish to please, which nevertheless relieved 
the man of any pretext for deceit. It was he who first wished to- 
leave the low couch. She held him back. 

“You have time.” 

Her plan for an excursion seemed entirely to have gone from her 
nynd. Her arms were lifted and arched in the movement of a little 
while ago, when she had taken o£E her hat, and her fingers were 



under the twisted rope, tight-bound and glossy, of her hair. Propped 
up on his elbow, he was questioning this prone body with a curiosity 
that had in it nothing sensual. Who and what was she, actually? The 
query tormented him no less for having changed its direction. Some 
women, in the silent reaction that follows the act of love, answer it 
well enough. The relaxation of the flesh, its exhaustion, is evident in 
this repose which is like no other; but at the same time the subcon- 
scious being emerges, that innermosi. being which has just been 
thrust up to the surface and has not had time to bury itself again. 
But this long and slender body kept its secret: the high dark-toned 
bosom remained firm; the hips continued the spring of the sinewy 
thighs and the straight extended legs. It was the body of a swimmer. 
And he was recalling the water of the lagoon, that transparent water 
which he would hardly have disturbed as he glided through it. 

It was actually because Rolland’s thought made the woman one 
with this island, and with its extraordinary waters, that he asked, 
as from the depths of a dream, “Have you been here long?" 

He did not see the sidelong glance sh.* rast at him, brief and sharp, 
like someone who has just been hit wiih a stone and looks to see 
where it came from and whether it was even meant for him. He 
had heard echoing through the room, as if asked by another voice, 
the question which he had so long held back, and which was escap- 
ing him at the moment when it no longer had any object. He was 
already seeking lor a' way to recall it when she retorted, through tight 
lips, “Doea that interest you?*' 

Both with bad *^.tbh and bad humor — because the tone had dis- 
pleased him and he was reproaching himself for his blunder, he 
charged in: “Oh, not at alll Whether you were born here or came 
from somewhere else, and when, and why, and how, I don’t give a 
damn — get that! If 1 did, I wouldn’t be here.’’ 

“Just imagine to yourself,’’ she said, in that unassailable voice 
v/hich challenges a slap in tlie face, “that I have killed my grand- 
father, my grandmother, my father, my mother, my brother, and ray 
little sister. Is that enough for you? You should have asked me 
soonei, if it excites you so.’’ 

This outburst of spleen reassured him completely, and he broke 
into hearty laughter. 

“You couldn’t add three or lour little cousins to the mincemeat?’’ 
he said. 

But she was not laying down her arms; on the contrary. 

“If you want to know,’’ she continued, in the same severe voice, 
“I am the daughter of ex-convicts. Here, that is enough to put you 
a little lower than a Canaque. If y'^u share this opinion, you know 
where to find the door.’’ 
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•‘A hell of a lot I carel" he said. 

It was true that he did not care. After being afraid of running on 
a rock, he discovered himself on a mud-bank, from which he would 
get free wheif he chose. . . . 

At this moment, /Jiey heard the sound of steps on the hard earth 
outside. A hand tried to lift the latch, but noiselessly, with a 
robber's smoothness, and then there was a knock — a few discreet 
little raps — on the door. Rolland jumped up. Swift fingers caught his 
arm and kept him from moving. Then, turning her head toward the 
door, she called out, “Go around in front and tell them to wait." 

The footsteps were heard again, add died away. 

“Was that your husband?" he asked, in an undertone. 

“Who do you suppose it would be?" 

“And — he is going away?” 

“You weren’t reckoning that he'd bash in the door, were you? 
He isn’t that kind of man.” Then she added, in a different tone, 
“You were speaking of the countryside, a little while ago. Suppos- 
ing you found it to your liking, and wanted to stay on; could you 
give up your ship, and settle here?” 

“Me?” • 

Utterly dumbfounded, he thought at first that she was planning — 
God knew whyl — to get him to leave the boat, and the sea. But from 
the irritated toss of her head he realized tha^ he personally had 
nothing to do with her question. 

“I said ‘you' as I would say anybody. . . . An — officer, on a ship 
that called here: if he wanted to, could he stay?" 

He thought of Berteux and Poullain who, at this moment, were 
wandering along the single parched street of Kanala. They, too, 
were outside the picture. Then who? . . . 

She realized that the question was too surprising, and she hurried 
to explain. 

“I am asking you that because 1 have been thinking of Berlot. He 
did that. He left his ship and stayed here. How was he able to work 
it?” 

“I have an idea that he didn’t ask anyone's permission, so that it 
wouldn’t have to be refused him." 

“I don’t know anything about it myself; it was a long time ago, 
and he doesn't talk about it. But 1 have never heard tell that he 
had any difficulties. If you wanted to stay here, for instance, how 
would you go about it, to avoid trouble?” 

Oh, what a tart she wasi Only tarts — or old married women — 
could pass so serenely from love to an idiotic conversation, and 
insist on sticking to iti On the instant, Rolland lost all interest in 
the body that was lying by his side, the; body over which he had been 



leaning but a moment before, because it was not like a body sold on 
• a bargain counter. With that body, she ought to have been someone, 
among women. But she had thrown it into the street. A lost woman. 
. . . The “bourgeois” term sprang to his mind, with^a new mean- 
ing: lost to all that she might have been, with what must still be 
called her beauty, and the willful strength he divined in her. . . . 
In the ships* crews, the failures — there were some — had always found 
him ruthless. She, too, was ceasing to exist. . . . 

He got up; and it was the absurd problem she was putting to him 
which suddenly fastened upon his mind. What would he do, himself, 
if in some extraordinary fashiop he should be seized with the desire 
to stay in a country where his ship called? Not this one, ])leasant as 
it was, but a “green isle” such as seafaring men still dreamed of, an 
island that they never found in any sea and that trailed the ancient 
breath of paradise. . . . He reflected before he answered, and 
when he did, it was much more for himself than for her. 

“From the cabin boy to the first mate, everyone goes through the 
Marine Office before the ship sails. The commissioner enters you on 
the roster of the ship’s company, and the embarkation is noted on 
your registration card. You are signed up, then, for the entire voyage, 
and if you leave the ship en route it is a desertion.” 

“But if the captain agreed to it?” she objected. 

He was forced to admit that such a thing was possible, in that 
case, there would b<^a mutation registered by the Marine officer. But 
the captain would never agree unless there were an acceptable re- 
placement ready to hand. 

He was dressed now. She had not stirred from the bed. He turned 
back toward her. 

“Have you a lover whom you want to get away from his ship?” 
he asked. 

“I have already told you that I was thinking of Berlot,” she re- 
torted. “He left his boat, here, a long time ago. He went off into the 
bush and stayed there while the vessel was in the roads. He has never 
had any trouble about it; bat if he wanted to go back to France, 
wouldn’t they be looking for him? ... By the way, Berlot is back.” 

The next day, in fact, the dinghy came alongside, with Berlot 
aboard. Poullain, who had the watch, had heard a sharp whistle 
from the beach and had perceived the outline of a stocky figure, 
making semaphore signals, over and over, on the shingle. Through 
the binoculars, this had been seen to be a broad and ruddy man, 
with a face rimmed by a gray beard. The lieutenant had sent the 
boat to get him. 

Berlot made a conquest of Poullain the instant he stepped on the 
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deck. He was one of those men who are at home everywhere, whose 
hearty friendliness demands an answering smile, and who are burst- 
ing with vitality and good cheer. He made his way toward the 
stern without^ waiting to be escorted, roaring as he went, “Where is 
he hiding himself, that false comrade, that miserable tool of the 
Custom House, wHb didn’t wait for me to tow him in?” 

Rolland was observing him with a keen curiosity. Was this the 
man who, as soon as he landed, went running to the Pillou farm? 
Actually, he was thinking, it is of no importance, cither for him or 
for me! He must have a woman like that in all the island coves where 
he tied up. He was that robust and lecherous man in his fifties who 
takes a vacation from alcohol and women only when he is at sea, and 
and who goes on like that, with not a wrinkle added by the years, 
until he has a stroke of apoplexy; a current pattern in the coastwise 
trade. . . . 

The mate presented himself, was seized in a pincer’s grip by the 
vigorous fist, and, while Berlot persisted in shouting out his demands 
for the captain, his fellow-townsman and old schoolmate. Rolland 
warned him, as he thought he must; “You are going to find him 
changed, since the last voyage." 

“Yes, I know.” 

This time, he spoke in a low voice, in a quite different tone, which 
meant, “Don’t take me for an imbecile. I know what I’m doing.” 
So Rolland let him go down into the officers' quarters. 

When he came out, half-an-hour later, he had the same preoccu- 
pied air as the doctor from Thio. Rolland was pacing up and down 
the deck, where the windlass was still spouting out its shattering 
noise. Berlot joined him on the fore-and-aft gangway and went with 
him to the edge of the poop-rail, off to one side. 

“If I had expected to find him in that state!” he said. “It’s no 
good to be warned — they told me, at Thio — it knocks you out just 
the same! You yourself, you’ve only known him sick. . . . And, by 
the way, what didn’t he ^ay in praise of you! You have been gener- 
ous, but you have reason to be. He deserves it. He is a sailor and a 
man.” 

Kreven’s very words. . . . 

For almost another half-hour, the skipper of the Tamanou talked 
of Thirard, as one talks of a man who is dead. And as these reciMls 
went on, Rolland saw muscles and flesh superposed on the living 
skeleton he knew, and the firm features of a daring sea commander 
who was yet as methodical and dependable as a compass. 

“His decks, white as snow! His brasses, shining like the suni 
Inspection three and four times a week, in the men’s quarters, the 
galley, the storerooms . . . that, everybody can do. But with him 



the seamen were proud of the fine way their ship was kept up, and 
the two watch-crews would be bursting with jealousy to see which 
would make its side the best-lookingl And listen, the most gorgeous 
thing of all, that happened when he was captain of the Ganymede: 
he’d passed Staten Island and left Saint John’s Cape to*the northeast, 
and a hurricane struck him from the southwest, i*vith the barometer 
down to seven-twenty — ” 

Berlot went on with a long story of sails torn from their masts, 
lifeboats stove in, the vessel with a disabled rudder, a man fallen 
from the rigging, and the albatross digging into his skull under his 
comrades’ eyes: all that tragic j)reaking up and crumbling away of 
a great sailing-ship that is prey to the lury ot Cape Horn. . . . 
“And you can judge of the state of the fellows’ moialel’’ he con- 
tinued. “But what did Thirard do? He drew up a formal report, 
according to regulations, of how collee and sugar and two casks of 
wine had been damaged by the sea’s coming into the steward’s cabin, 
and he made two sailors step up and sign it, his official record, as 
witnesses. And I can’t tell you how this formality, executed at length 
in the midst of their torments, as calmlv as if they were in port — I 
can’t tell you how it set the crew on their feet again, in one strokel” 

With that, Berlot pulled a fat turnip watch frorfi his pocket. 

“It’s getting toward the lunch hour. He told me he wanted to be 
there. Thatji gohig to be the moment to have a good time.’’ 

And he had a goAd time with such furious determination that he 
came off victorious in the end. . . . 

At the start, it was excruciai‘ng. Thirard had come into the cabin 
where his officers had never seen him and had sat down before an 
empty plate, which remained empt^ At once Berlot, the corner of 
his napkin tucked in under his thick neck, his two fists on the oil- 
cloth, had thrown himself back in his chair and assailed the captain 
with loud-voiced witticisms. Thirard listened to them with a dis- 
tracted air, as if Berlot had been speaking across him to someone 
else; the officers were in agony. Was it conceivable, such utterly bad 
manners, such boorish snortings and guffawings in the presence of an 
almost dying man! If the unhappy invalid had not been on the 
opposite side of the table, they were thinking, Berlot would have 
been assaulting him with hearty thumps on the back — “that damn 
good old boy, Thirard!’’ 

He had obviously made up his mind to treat him, as in the old 
days, like a pal whom one gets hold of again over a good luncheon. 
But the artifice was so gioss, so unseemly, that Rolland, exasperated, 
was about to call a halt on it when he ventured to cast a glance at 
the captain. And what he saw was extraordinary! I’hirard was ex- 
panding under these buffetingsl lu finding his old friend just as ^e 
R.o.s. — I 



had been on the jjreceding visits, when the officers’ cabin used to 
rock with his laughter, he was escaping from the present. ... A force 
of nature, Berlot! This was a facetious old elephant, with a free 
and lively eye, who trampled on everything — decency, anxiety, even 
sufleiing — without any wish to perceive what he was crushing, but 
who cleared his wvAy, and swiftlyl Already, in his wake, a draft of 
pure air blew into the cabin. He was ending by imposing his savage 
bufloonery, through sheer force. And Rolland was soon obliged to 
notice the adroitness of the “You remember?’* which he was now 
introducing more and more often: these memoiies of childhood, of 
youth, which Thirard would verify with little nods; these tales 
of girls pursued at country fairs, whose flights Berlot was miming 
and whose shrieks he imitated — “A damn good woman-chaser, your 
captain I” And the other, with his pitiful smile, seemed to be saying, 
“Yes, 1 was that.** 

Then Berlot told them tales of the Canaques, showed them the 
dance of the pilou^pilou, and explained, with a demonstration, how 
the natives celebrated their ritual cleansing on the beaches blazing 
white in the sun: they would fill their ancient ceremonial jugs with 
sea w'ater and drink it down in great gulps; then they would leap 
into the air in' rivalry as to who would be first with the purification. 
After that he reeled olT stories about women, white or black; but 
Rolland noticed that he made no allusion to the cabin in the gully. 

Finally, he gave them the latest news of the ''Russo-Japanese war 
and sang them a satiric popular ditty about it. 

When they got up from the table, they were dizzy, as when one 
steps off a merry-go-round at a fair; and they felt ashamed, too, of 
having laughed so much. I’he captain kept hold of his guest’s broad 
hand. 

“We shall see you again?" 

“You’d better believe itl In the first place, you can’t leave with- 
out me. I’m the one who’s to take you out of here.’* 

T hen Berlot seized Rolland by the arm. 

*‘Come and let me show you where you can fish for rock lobster 
with torches," he said. “To be sure, they are little ones; but when 
they come into the light — " 

They went out together. As soon as they reached the deck, Berlot 
wiped his forehead. 

“Good God, 1 shall never forget this luncheon, with his poor face 
opposite me!" 

“You have done him good, nevertheless," Rolland said. 

The other man shrugged his shoulders. 

“One never knows ... at the moment, yes, maybe; but after- 
wards . . . ." 



The next day, Berteux took Rolland aside. 

must report to you, sir, that Kr^ven is leaving the ship every 
night." 

"Since when?" • 

"For the past week, at least." 

“And it is only today that you tell me about it?" 

“1 was waiting to be sure. I had ascertained several times that he 
was not in the little deck-house, and last night 1 saw him go off and 
come back." 

“How?" 

“He swam. He must have ckithing hidden onshore." 

“What time did he leave?" 

“About eleven o’clock." 

“And he returned — ?" 

“At five in the morning." 

“When he came aboard again, did you ask him where he was 
coming from?" 

“Ah, no. I preferred to inform you.” 

His tone, and the expression of his face, added: “Ask him about 
it myself, so that you might accuse me again of kicki^ig up incidents 
with every step I take? No; he’s your precious pet, you straighten 
this out yourself!" And a little gleam in his yellow eye concluded, 
“You certakily know where to place your confidence!" 

Rolland understood all this, unspoken but perfectly plain. 

“You did right. Send him to me," he said. 

Five minutes Kr^ven came into the first mate’s cabin. 

With their first mutual glance each one measured, in the other’s 
face and attitude, all the backward road they had lately traveled. 
Rolland had become again the inscrutable and inflexible chief that 
he had been at the beginning of the voyage. Kr^ven had retreated 
even farther into his past. The mate realized that the bos’n no longer 
belonged to the ship. He had actually left her, was hunting down 
his pleasure on land, and was ready to hate and disown the vessel 
from which he was escaping, as all deserters do, by revulsion, as soon 
as they have crossed the gangplank. Rolland had been face to face, 
in the past, with men who had swallowed the mysterious “knock-out 
drops” of the shanghaiers; this was just like it. He also remembered 
how' he himself had been nabbed by the bos’n’s sturdy wrists, under 
Monnard’s orders; at the moment when he, too, was quitting his 
ship. But with him it had been only the unleashing of sudden fury 
and instinct; Monnard had not seen in his eyes the resolution he now 
saw in Kreven’s. And then Rolland, a sailor on die GalatSe, had had 
only a sailor’s past, without anything in common with the unknown 
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past to which Kr^ven had just been returning, and in which he was 
entrenching himself. 

“I am told that you have been going ashore every night for the 
past week,” the mate said. “Is that correct?” 

“For the past ten days; yes, sir.” 

“You know bettei^ than anyone else that you must not leave the 
ship without permission.” It was not a question, and he did not wait 
for an answer. “You went to Fianala?” 

“No, sir: to Pil Ion’s farm.” 

Only Rolland’s more pronounced immobility gave any indication 
of the unexpected stroke. Yet he had been a hundred miles from 
imagining that Kr^ven was going to meet her! He was seeing him 
again as he sat at the farmhouse table: indifferent, barely polite. He 
had not even looked at the woman; or, rather, one glance had been 
enough for them to recognize each other, and since then they had 
been together every night. 

It was not of her that he was thinking. Her turn would cornel But, 
for him, a woman never counted, so long as there was a man con- 
cerned. And this man was, so to speak, excessively present: all the 
breadth of his shoulders thrown into relief by the narrowness of 
the cabin, his hard face on the defensive — more so than the case 
deserved, in fact. For if there was a disciplinary slip it had been 
unobtrusive; after all, it was only one watch. 

But it was precisely the mediocrity of the business that had re- 
volted Rolland, when Berteux had reported it to him: that Krdven 
should have lowered himself to a novice’s escapade. Yet there w^as 
obviously more to it than that: the man was not one w'ho would take 
the bit in his teeth, like this, for a mere lark; and it wms really be- 
cause Rolland felt that the main point was escaping him that he 
went on: 

“You knew that, on your part especially, that was not to be al- 
lowed.” 

Kreven’s bearing became stiffer still. 

“You have never had any fault to find with me, sir, so long as 
there was work to be done. I have always done my full duty. But 
here, on nights when I w^as not on watch, I was doing no harm to 
anybody.” 

“But the men!” Rolland retorted sharply. “They knew, or they 
will know. What becomes of your authority over them? And the 
example you give?” 

“1 have thought of tliat, sir. If it were necessary, I should have 
made them understand very quickly that it was no business of 
theiis.” 
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It was the pronouncement of a petty despot, sure of his power and 
always ready to bring his tribe to heel. 

**Yes/' Rolland responded. “ ‘Do what I say, not what I do.' I ex- 
pected something different from you." He threw a«glance at the 
impassive man who was listening, in so correct an attitude, and 
concluded, "The captain will decide how to deal with all this." 

Kreven made a gesture of agreement, and turned to go out. 

"And also," Rolland added, "it i^ not necessary to tell you that 
these moonlight rambles are at an end." 

"Oh, there would be no more reason for them now, sirl" Kreven 
said. • 

A very odd response! Rolland’s curiosity, stirred by it, drifted to 
the woman, again hard to thrust out of the picture. It was she who 
possessed the explanation of this escapade, she who had wrought the 
astonishing change in this man. And she had needed so little time 
to do it! 

"Why, no more reason? There has never been a valid one," he 
said. 

“Because the skipper, Berlot, has come back, and now it is his 
business," Kreven replied. * 

So the bos'n had been only a stopgap. With the return of the right- 
ful master he was elTacing himself, handing over the place he had 
kept warn>. . . . That was so little like the man Rolland had be- 
lieved he knew that what he felt now was a deadly anger with him- 
self for having given him his confi ience, and he made a gesture with 
his chin to show ‘lim the doer. At the same time, he was driving out 
the woman whom the bos’n was handing back to her old man with 
such placid cynicism. At bottom, that was all she was worth! 

... By the next morning, the mate was regarding the bos’n’s mis- 
demeanor with more indulgence. He would keep him at a distance, 
certainly. But he was not going to upset the captain with this tale. 
Since Berlot’s visit, Thirard had been enjoying a kind of truce, and 
it would have been criminal to mar this respite. Just the evening 
before, Rolland had persuaded him to take a little jaunt to the land, 
and the dinghy had set him down in the shade of some big trees; 
he had taken writing materials with him, some paper and a small 
bottle of ink. 

For the rest, the two hundred-ton barges would make themselves 
fast every morning to the flanks of the Antonine, and would go away 
empty at night. I he days were marked only by the trivial happen- 
ings on shipboard: the pig that burned its mouth out when it got in- 
to a basket of peppers, the lazybones who reported sick and whom 
Rolland cured in a trice with ipecac and sodium sulphate that^he 
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made the man swallow in his presence. Then at last the Tamanou 
appeared, one morning, at the entrance to the bay. The loading was 
being completed, and the little steamer would tow the Antonine, 
next day, out beyond the barrier of coral reefs. She had scarcely come 
to anchor when Rolland saw her rowboat approaching, pulled over 
the dazzling water by two long-armed Canaques. In the stern, he at 
once recognized Skipper Berlot, in the distance a ruddy blob of a 
face under a white helmet. 

The boat came alongside. Rolland was at first surprised by the 
series of furious oaths poured forth by the ship's master when one 
of the Canaques, not moving quickly enough, made him miss the 
ladder. This was not the same voice, that full-bodied voice that had 
set the cabin windows to vibrating; these were malevolent vocifera- 
tions, out of all proportion to the incident. Then he thought he 
understood, when Berlot hoisted up on the deck a face that was un- 
recognizable, creased all over with lines of rage, and when he cast all 
about him the circular glance of a man who is searching for some- 
one to fight with. 

“Thirard is in his cabin?" he asked. 

"I think so. I will have him told — " 

"No need for thatl" 

Berlot had already dived beneath the poop. 

That's thatl thought Rolland. "He has learned of Kr^ven's ex- 
cursions, and he wants to give him the works, i was a fool not to 
warn the captain." The whole affair, however, was sinking to the 
level of the grotesque. The old fellow there was on his way to com- 
plain to the properly constituted authority of having been cuckolded 
by his mistressi If he was going in for auditing his accounts, there 
was no reason why he might not presently be coming to settle the 
score with him, Rollandl That would be piquantl 

"Kr^venl" 

Berlot, his head thrown back, was roaring as if he were in his own 
house. The bos’n, standing near the rail, was watching the loading 
of the last baskets of nickel. He turned around and made his way 
without hurry toward the stern, where he joined Berlot and disap- 
peared. 

They remained shut up for more than an hour. At last the coast- 
ing skipper and the bos’n came out again, together. Krdven’s face 
wore a look of abstraction. Berlot had stopped at the foot of the 
poop companionway and was talking to him, with a dejected air. 
When they parted, Rolland heard the Tamanou* s master say, "To- 
morrow, then, at ten o’clock." 

The mate was more astounded by this appointment than by all 
the rest put together. The Antonine was sailing next morning at 
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seven. The Tamanou had to take the ship out of the bay, lead her 
through the opening in the reefs, and cast her off, out to sea. That 
would be a matter of an hour. Free of the tug, and with the southeast 
trade winds, they would be far away by ten o’clock 1 Yei Berlot, hav- 
ing tossed out this order, was going back toward the ladder without 
caring to see anybody or anything. As for Kreven, he was returning 
to his place as if nothing had happened. 

Five minutes later, the cabin boy came to look for Rolland. 

“The captain asks to see you, sir/' 

The moment he entered the room, Rolland realized that he was 
stumbling into the very midst ol an attack. The sick man was seated, 
leaning forward as always, and the mate saw that both his abdomen 
and his cheeks were drawn in, his entire torso compressed, in a vio- 
lent endeavor to get his breath. Thirard was so plainly putting all 
his strength into this that there could not be enough left to him for 
speaking. Yet he brought out two words, in a sputter: “Kreven — 
leaving." 

Rolland knew that he must neither question nor interrupt. Words 
were too dear to be asked for in more than the exact sum due. But 
he did not try to hide his stupefaction at the annouiv^ement of this 
new perplexity. 

“Sailing — with Berlot,” Thirard hiccuped. 

With Bcrlotl Not only was a bos*n like Kreven being let go, but 
he was being sent, Sn a buttocks-awash* in New Caledonia, to be 
second-in-i omniand to a skipper whom he was cuckolding, in order, 
evidently, that h^ "night continue to do sol And that, beyond any 
doubt, at the request of the cuckold and with the blessing of the 
captain. . . . Oh, this was a ship ot madmeni Or rather, alas, she 
was a ship commanded by a poor, poor soul. 

“Very well." 

What else was there to say, except, “You have done this on your 
own. You are presenting me with the fait accompli. I leave to you 
the honor of the fine work." 

With this in his mind, unspoken, he was overwhelmed by the cap- 
tain’s long gaze of reproach. “Already adversaries, in spite of all you 
had promised me?" it seemed to say. The sick man shook his head, 
in a poignant distress: did Rolland not realize, then, that a dying 
man, such as he was, must be reduced to a few words to explain 
everything? He speeded up the spasms that were his respiration, as 
if he were trying to give himself a good start, and he spit out the 
next phrases: 

“For a bitch — that Pillou — kick Berlot out — if he doesn’t bring — 
the other. . . . Berlot’s a ragi” ^ 

* Literal translation of sailors' term of contempt for a very small boat. Tr. 



Having said everything, he dropped back to the bottom of the 
pit. Rolland jolted him out of it, without mercy. 

“But, Captain, did you sign the transfer?" 

“Forced to: . . . That or desertion." 

“And have you found someone to take his place?” 

“Berlot is attending to that.” 

“Have I your authori/ation to speak to him, Captain?" 

A nod of the head, a shrug of the shoulders, both eijii.illy 
feeble. . . . 

Rolland went out. When he reached the deck, he saw a basket of 
ore coming up, and in the depths of^ihe hold there broke o\it a wild 
hurly-burly of voices. It was the last basket, and the boys were 
saluting it. 

“When you have finished, bos'n, come to see me in the chart- 
house," he said. 

He lighted a cigarette while he was waiting, but he let it go out 
after a few piilTs. Oh, what a disaster it was, to have nothing but the 
empty shell of a skipj)er in the captain's cabin beneath the poopl A 
strumpet wants a man, the best man on the ship: all right, htie he isl 
We're sending, him to you, w'ell wrapped up in the regulation pajjers, 
for fear he might get hurt. . . . Sitting here, he was seeing what had 
happened: Berlot clattering back to the cal)iTi in the gully, all gay 
and lively, after the luncheon on the Antomne, and then: “Don't 
touch me! And never again, if he goes! Take him on youi boatl" 
That was it, the means she had been seeking, stretched out beside 
him that day. And the old man had moved heaven and earth, threat- 
ened to chuck everything — his coastal service, his towing — if he 
wasn’t helped out of his predicament. He had done it raging in his 
guts, but well broken in; for this was certainly not the fust time he 
had had to share her in order to keep a morsel for himself. But the 
other man — what was he accepting? And the captain, who had at 
once said Amen? Oh, a Monnard would have to|)pled the fellow to 
the bottom of the hold, with the hatch fastened down over him and 
the rod across it, and it wouldn't have been unbolted until the ship 
was out to sea! Fhat is what he, Rolland, would have done, and howl 
If his hands had not been tied. . . . 

“You wished to speak to me, sir?” 

Kreven stood framed between the stanchions ot the open door. 

“Then it seems that you are leaving us?" Rolland said. 

“Yes, sir." 

“It is a promotion, I understand? You step up to be second-in- 
command, in short, on the Tarnanou. I wished to pay you my com- 
pliments.” 

He was seated as he spoke, not looking at Krdven, tapping the end 



of his pencil on a chart sheet. Suddenly he got up, so roughly that 
the chair was overturned behind him. He brought his fist down on 
the bos’n shoulder, a gesture of arrest. 

“And then, I wanted especially to tell you to youi» face, man to 
man, that 1 have been mistaken about you, Kr^ven, and that you are 
a pitiful creature in the first place, and a dirty swine." 

The other man had gone white. Its mask torn off, the face was 
coming to life again with a maddened violence Beneath the wrin-’ 
kled skin of the forehead the eyes weie wide open and haggard, 
while the mouth, open too, was being slowly pulled out of shape; 
the nostrils were compressed; Aid for a moment this distorted coun- 
tenance made the mate think of that other visage, below. There 'wws 
the same twitching, to capture the fugitive air. And it was also in 
almost the same hoarse voice that Kreven demanded, “I suppose you 
have made me come here, too, to tell me why I am that?" 

The question was meant to be scornful and defiant, hut the voice 
could no longer rise to the heights of sarcasm. It stuck to his lips; 
the words were badly enunciated, as «f he had had a blow on his 
head. 

"If I tell you," Rolland retorted, "it is because yoji are no longer 
capable of finding it out for yourself. You are a pitiful creature, 
whom a common prostitute can make give up his job." 

"You haven’t ah^ays been so squeamish," the man snarled. 

"I left her where I took her, and I took her for what she is," Rol- 
land responded. "Besides, when *>^2 was with me, she was already 
working for yoi wanted information, to make good on your 
scheme: she was paying for it. And to think that it was you w'ho had 
put her up to that stunt!" 

Kreven was deathly pale. "It’s lucky for you that I respect you,” 
he uttered. And Rolland burst out laughing. 

"Your respect? Oh, no, old fellow, you'ie behind the times! You’ll 
have to learn to talk all over again. What can respect have to do 
with you now?" He scanned the face before him and concluded, 
with a fierce contempt, "My word, I might think I was listening to 
Pillou!" 

At the man's forward spring, at the stiffening, as in tetanus, of 
his body, Rolland said to himself, "I’his time he w'ill sti ike!" And in 
the shame he felt for the man who was being trampled upon, he 
hoped for that assault. 

But Kreven had succeeded in stopping himself. But he was pant- 
ing, and his forehead was drenched in a perspiration that did not 
run down his face, but stood out on his skin in fine little drops like 
a drizzle of rain. At last, because l.is self-mastery gave him the right 
to, he asked, in a voice oncf more firm, “May 1 speak, now?" And 



without giving Rolland time to reply, he added, in the same clear 
tone, ‘Tes, you have still to tell me that I am a dirty swine for having 
got myself in right with the old man, taking a job on his boat: a 
dirty swine, o~, ii you like it better, a pimp/' 

"I like it better,” Rolland said. 

Kreven’s curt gesture discarded this. Arrows that pricked the skin 
had no place from now on. He had reached the heart of things, 
delved into himself so deeply* that he could not be struck at any 
more. 

“To let go of everything at the first nod from a ‘common prosti- 
tute,' as you say — 1 did that once, i^i the Legion. I was taken in, 
and I paid for it. Here, ten years later, I had made up my mind to 
do it again; we were going to sail for the Tuamotus, she and I; and 
then things worked out differently. . . . If I had decided to desert, 
it w'as because it was worth it. Women — as you say, one takes them, 
one leaves them; and, without boasting, I have certainly left a bigger 
lot of them than you. But this one — I am keeping her, because with 
her, it is different. . . .” 

“The soul-mate, in short,” Rolland cut in, with a smile which the 
other visibly h^ld back from wiping out with his fist. “But what 
interests me is yoiii job with Berlot.” 

“He came to me, to beg me to sail w’ith him. I did not have to 
ask anything of him.” 

I'he same smile played over Rolland s features, and again the 
dreaded fists were clenched. 

“Naturally! Somebody else was taking care of it, and she will pay 
the embarkation fee.” 

Kreven gaiheied himself together, his face close to the mate’s as he 
cried, “It’s my business, whether the old man blows his brains out 
or not — as he has sworn to her he will, if she drives him out. I am 
not a bourgeois! My woman will be my woman, and if I have decided 
that she is to 'pay,’ as you say, she will pay, wdiether she enjoys it 
or not, because that will be the correct thing, and because I will 
have said so. And when that day comes, she will pay again, on that, 
for the captain: she will pay for you!” 

Rolland could not restrain a start. 

“You are losing your mind!” he said. 

“For the captain,” Kreven repeated, writh emphasis, “and for you!” 
He dropped his eyes, as it his gaze were pointing to the deck pi ink- 
ing, and he dropped his voice at the same time. 'Tve told you, this 
is the third voyage I have made with him. On the first, at Iquitpie, 
we were caught like rats in the middle of a revolution. I picked up 
this, but I got him out of it.” 

*He had swiftly opened his shirt, to show a scar, above his right 
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breast, where the withered flesh was twisted so that it looked like a 
pink marshmallow. 

“On the second voyage, right here at Noumea, it was he who 
pulled me out of an ugly mess that might have kegt me in this 
country then. And on the third, when he is almost dying — It was 
when 1 said, *1 can’t give him a raw deal by deserting; he has more 
than his share of raw deals as it is,* — it was then that she said, ‘Then 
we’ll have to find a way. ...*** He stuck one hand in his pocket, 
and shrugged his shoulders. “The way — it is what it is! But when the 
tug boat skipper, there in the cabin, explained his scheme for the 
Tamanou to me, it was a verytqueer business! Berlot, begging me 
to sign up on his ship, slobbering with rage all the time, wanting to 
strangle me; and me spewing him out, him and his tricks! For 1 had 
come back to my first idea of beating it into the back country, as Td 
done in Morocco, making a get-away up into the hills to start in 
with the Canaques, among the tribes where they still chew up a man 
once in a while, so as to be left in peace. They'd smash my skull in 
less with their hatchets than that old man would, who was giving me 
hell while he was down on his knees to me! I told him that. I’hen 
the captain shook his head no, and then he said to me, ‘Since your 
mind is made up, go with Berlot. I'hat is best, for th*e crew and for 
me.* “ 

Kr^ven wiped his forehead with the back of his hand. Then he 
looked into Rolland’s eyes. 

“You know what it is when he has an attack and tries to talk. 
It*s as if the word' ,‘'ere thorns that had got into his tliroat, and he 
was pulling them out one by one and throwing them at you, all 
bloody. You can*t argue. He wanted to save face, as people say, for 
the men, for the ship-owners, for himself, and perhaps a little for me, 
too. So, then, I said yes. 1 said it for him, and also for you; because 
for you, too, alter the place you have made for me here, Kreven 
the deserter wouldn't be a very shining spectacle!’* 

“Do you think that this is more so?'* Rolland asked. 

Basically, he knew nothing about it any more! Everybody was fall- 
ing over everybody else to get into the picture. Before Krdven spoke, 
the affair had been only a triangle of complaisance. Now, the cap- 
tain, the crew, the ship’s owners, he himself, were all involved. And 
there were still others, who were not called into question, but who 
would agree: the Marine officer, for one; and the Nickel Company, 
that must be thoroughly delighted to sign up for its Tamanou a 
bos’n who was a picked man and could be depended upon to stand 
in for old Berlot — who might well have an attack, one of these days, 
that would send him to uke his longitude on his deck. There was 
a woman at the bottom of it? So what? That would be getting to be 
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almost the way it was in high society, where Vomen directed the 
dance from a distance, and pulled the strings. . . . 

Without speaking another word, he stepped in front of Krdven, 
out of the dojr, and down the poop conipanionway. In the fore-and- 
aft gangway he just escaped bumping into a bucket of sea water, in 
which the men had been washing their hands as they came up from 
the hold. It was filled with a reddish soupy liquid, and Rolland 
stopped and looked at it. Thd water was muddy, he was telling him- 
self, because everybody had just been stirring it up, but in an hour 
it would be clear again. Perhaps, with time, this other mess that had 
been poured out before him would «come to seem cleaner. . . . 

0 Kreven, who was following him, thought that he was making note 
of a piece of negligence. He turned around, snapped his fingers to 
summon a sailor, and pointed to the bucket, which the man carried 
away and emptied over the rail. 

It was the last order he gave on the Antonine. 


XXII 


THE Antonine left its anchorage the next morning, the 
loth of January, in tow to the Tarnanou, 

The new bos’n whom Uerlot had found had arrived the evening 
before. His name was Ernault, and he had been "boss man" — that 
is, crew-master, bos’n — of a vessel lost four years before on the coral 
reefs. Instead of having himself repatriated, he had chosen to have 
a try in the colony. He had not succeeded ilieie, because he was out 
of his clement, and now he was going to sea again, jaundiced by his 
failure on land. Rolland had summed him up at a glance: a slow 
man, and slack. What a change from the other! 

He had warned him: "You will take die place of a bos’n who had 
a great deal of authority over the men. 1 hope that it will be the 
same with you." 

The long visage had lengthened still further at the announcement 
of this dillicult succession. 

Berlot had come aboard the Antonine a few minutes before sail- 
ing, with the fidgety and arrogant air of those who have been guilty 
of a dirty trick and insist on brazening it out. He had gone in, so, to 
tire captain’s cabin; but when he came out, ten minutes later, he was 
not swaggering any more. What he had seen and heard there had 
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detached him, for the moment, from his own troubles. He had 
joined Rolland, and spoken to him in a low voice: 

“He know's it is all up with him; he has just told me so.“ 

The mate had merely nodded in agreement. , 

“You have done the right thing, taking him back on the ship," 
Berlot had added. “He is satisfied." And then, fuming on his heel, 
and without even holding out his hand, he had said, “To go to 
pieces with that or with something else — " 

It took several days to sail southeast through the broad channel 
between New Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands: and there were 
days when they were obliged t^ tack about, nose in the wind. After 
that, there would be the Pacific Ocean, free of all this swarm pf 
coconut-palm islands. They were starting on a return voyage. To 
what? Rolland was thinking. . . . To France? Not even that. To a 
port; that is, a portal: a door which opened upon the country, but 
through which he, the sailor, would not pass. There was no time. 
And, besides, what would be the use? There was no one waiting for 
him. He had had no home to go back to since, on returning from 
the next-to-the-last voyage, he had found at the Marine Office the 
word of the death of Marie Ernestine Addle Rolland, born Jagot, 
deceased at Erquy at the age of sixty-nine years. 

He had kept his word and had put a stop to the washings as soon 
as he became an officer. She had no longei gone down to the brook 
with her wheelbarrow, an old piece of sacking thrown over her back 
in bad weather. He had asked hii iselt, since, whether he had done 
right. She had hi^'. ^o brei'k the ice every winter to wash her clothes 
— and she had been stricken with bronchitis in the first December 
that she was able to spend beside the fire! Without her, the return to 
France was no more than a change of direction. 

He looked out at New Caledonia as they left it, watching the land 
grow smaller in their wake. Indisputably, it was a beautiful land, far 
different from the sterile saltpeter desert of Iquique and the Chilean 
coast. But what was he taking away from it? Not even the memory of 
abundant binges, like Poullain. An encounter that had been as banal 
as the work of bringing a ship to the dock, but that at least left no 
emotional regrets. No, there were no regrets ot that kind, but there 
was a question, the question brought up by this Pillou-Kr^ven 
matter: always the same question, but this time put to him with 
added force. 

For Kreven he still felt a cold scorn. He had respected him. More 
than that, there had been a friendship between them. Well, Kreven 
was a deserter. Good God, then she didn’t exist — a ship that would 
sail on without stop-overs, without women; and without a man, a 
real man, letting you down for a tart who’s given you the ritn- 
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around; without your going ashore to find out that a Barquet has 
become the master of captains and of ships! 

He caught sight of Emault» his bearings completely lost, wander- 
ing along with his eyes glued to the sides of the deck as if he were 
looking for a pin. He pictured Kr^ven going to sea again one day, as 
this man was going to sea again, beaten, broken to heel. No, neverl 
He knew very well that this was not that lad s style. He would blow 
up everything, and himself al6ng with it, rather than own himself a 
failure. 

Meanwhile, his absence was already making itself felt. The mate 
had just given the order for the det*k to be cleared up as soon as 
tke anchors and chains had been brought in. But the work was being 
done half asleep, while that big boob strolled up and down without 
noticing anyone, like a watchman in a public square. The men were 
turning lines and halyards around the toggles, like good old women 
in their eighties winding up wool. Neveu was bawling for his thread 
to stitch and sew the bolt-ropes, and Ernault did not even seem to 
hear him. Papa Jules, the cook, was making a great hullaballoo 
throwing out the novice, who had been trying to heat his chunk of 
pitch and soot^on the stove, to wax the thread. 

“Never while I’m in charge of the galley 1“ 

"It’s the bos’n. . . ." 

"I spit on him! If he wants to get my poker in his belly, all he has 
to do is come in here!" 

This was only a "manner of speaking." But the point was, he 
would never have said that where Kr^ven was concerned! 

Rolland was thinking that Caroff would have taken his place in 
the little deck-house better than this sorry recruit. Caroff was a 
grumbler, but without bad faith. As he had sailed far and wide, he 
knew that the first attribute of food rations is that they shall last 
until the end of the voyage; from this it follows that one must reckon 
with all hazards, and economy is the law of the lazaretto. A sailor 
who has grasped that has grasped everything. Caroff also knew all 
the fine points of the seaman’s trade. Unfortunately, his attitude of 
indifference might quickly have robbed him of all authority, and 
above all, he had never concealed his repugnance for command. The 
mate, who had speedily detected the jeering look with which he was 
following the comings and goings of the new bos’n, realized that 
some fun was already promised for this quarter: too much. So the 
next morning at six o’clock, although that was the end of his watch, 
Rolland stayed on deck. 

"The washing.’’ 

Ernault was calling to the watch without conviction, in the voice 
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of a grocer saying, "Who's next?" Nevertheless, it seemed to produce 
its effect. Marius and Domino picked up the buckets, and the others 
got the brooms. They began with the pens for the pigs and the 
chickens, below the quarter-deck. Four young nigs had been brought 
aboard at Kanala, and they were already civilized. There is no 
animal that is cleaner than a pig; and these camie up of their own 
accord to be showered with water from the buckets, and then to be 
scrubbed down by liako with heavy strokes of his briar brush. After 
that, it was the. turn of the deck, now getting white under the 
swabbing by worn besoms and the rinsing vzith buckets of sea water. 
Ernault had gone back to hjs promenade. A bucketful of water 
struck full across his boots. He pivoted on his heels, and lookeil at 
the man who had thrown it. It was Marius, who was making his way 
calmly toward the rail, swinging his empty bucket. But as the new 
bos’n turned around, his gaze met Rolland’s eyes. They were saying, 
quite plainly, "Now what?" 

Ernault’s reaction surprised even the mate. The bos’n snatched a 
broom from the hands of the man nearest him, and as Marius tame 
back with his bucket full of w'ater, he stopped him, took the bucket 
from him, and handed the moko the broom. 

"Take that," he said. "You are much too clumsy!** 

The man stood there flabbergasted, looking like an idiot. The 
others w^e^e laughing out loud. That was well played, Rolland 
thought. After all,* those big ordinary overgrown fellows had their 
own ways, which were not always bad! 

The day was spent in making wide tacks, in the bright sunshine: 
a lot of distan. c covered for little distance gained; a course like 
an accordion, which brought you at night just a little south of the 
point you left in the morning. Rolland did not like these zig- 
zags, which emphasize the slowness of the sailing-ship obliged to deal 
cunningly with a wind that the steamship ignores. In the cabin that 
evening he avowed his eagerness to get back, in the Pacific at last 
free of islands, to that pace of "full and by" which the Antonine, 
with her fine lines, maintained so well. 

“Oh, yes!" cried I’oullain. "When we just get clean water under 
our tucks!" 

The cabin boy was coming out of the galley with the captain's 
dinner on a tray, a dinner to which Papa Jules gave concentrated 
attention. For weeks past there had been nothing solid, nothing but 
a thick soup and a clear bouillon, to which since the call at Thio the 
good sister's gift had made it possible to add some apple-sauce. 

“What you give a baby," remarked old Jules, whose wife had 
reared four. 
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But he put the minute care of a kind and good man into the crush- 
ing of every smallest lump, though he was on the heavy-handed side 
in his cooking for the crew. 

The cabin boy would set the tray on the table and vanish; and 
Thirard woufd then come to grips, alone, with the torture that was 
his meal. It took him more than an hour to swallow a few cold tea- 
spoonfuls, and it was the most terrible hour of his miserable day. 
During the voyage out, when t,he cancer had begun to bite into him 
savagely whenever it was irritated by the least morsel of food, the 
captain had said to himself, “I must eat, or I shan't be able to hold 
on.” At Thio it had been, “I must ea^t, or they will take me ashore.” 
Now he had no courage left. 

And this evening he looked at the tray the cabin boy had just set 
down, as if he were being brought to bay before a superhuman task 
which he was giving up trying to undertake. What was the use? The 
return voyage was credited to him, now that it was begun. Was it not 
enough now to have to go on breathing? To dread every breath as 
seasick landlubbers dreaded every wave? He opened the porthole and 
emptied the three plates, one after the other, into the sea. It was his 
first capitulation. 

When Rollafid entered — he came every evening now — he found 
him sitting quietly. Only that billowing luoveiiient of the head and 
shoulders persisted, stretching him out with every effort at respira- 
tion, lifting him up, to fall back empty. • 

He had been following the different changes in the ship’s direction 
on the compass he had nailed to the ceiling. He knew that the 
weather was good, with a nice breeze. He gave some directions about 
the course, and then he looked thoughtfully at the mate. 

“I feel remorseful, now, for not having rid you of a burden,” he 
said. “I was thinking of no one but myself, all through.” 

Thinking of himself, in refusing hospital care to stay in this 
scorching hot cabin, on a ship that would not always be running 
along with this supple ease! Yet Rolland could not fail to under- 
stand what the words meant: ”I wanted to keep a command which I 
would soon not be able to vouch for.” And it was to this that he 
replied, ”You are by no means a burden, Captain. So far as I am 
concerned, there is more peace of mind in having you aboard.” 

Thirard thanked him with the shadow of a smile. That was true: 
his seaman's sense, his experience, could still l)c useful, since his 
brain was unimpaired. 

“Yes, but later — ” he murmured. 

Later, when the attacks of suffocation, wlndi were still intermit- 
tent, became one long crisis, when he would be gripped by that 
d£?adful rattle day and night, writhing in agony in this cabin — 
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“Later, you may be better,*' Rolland said. And then, as the sad eyes 
reproached him for the futile untruth, he continued, “Even if, later, 
you are no longer able to do anything about the ship, everything 
that you are doing now is a help.** 

Thirard made another gesture of acceptance. 

“In any case,’’ he promised, “when I am no longer good for 
anything, you needn’t worry: I shan’t bother you in dying.’’ He saw 
Rolland's look of alarm, and added, “No, I shall not kill myself. Still, 
when one jumps out of a window to avoid being buined alive — 
it would be only that. But I shall not do it. Because of my wife. For 
her, it would still be suicide.’* ^ 

For a moment, Rolland’s thought went out to that far-away 
woman. It was to increase her widow’s pension that the captain vfes 
here, it was for her that he was consenting to be slowly devoured 
alive, rather than cause her the grief and anxiety of a proscribed 
death. Thirard was close to fifty years old: he must have been 
married for at least twenty years. She must be, like so many captains* 
wives he knew, serene, thrifty, patient, resigned to interminable 
waitings. Since there was no longer a question of passion between 
them — if there ever had been — what threads could then be woven 
between two human beings, how could such a fusion be brought 
about with the companion of one's life? It is the almost scandalized 
question tl^t is asked by the young, in the presence of an old union. 

Thirard leaned Back, then stiaightened himself again to ask, with 
singular concern, “Do you believe in God, you yourself, Rolland?’* 

I’he question <. '•ught the other man up short. Rolland indeed 
believed that he oelieved in God; but since he had never been asked 
about it, as a challenge to be met then and there, he really did not 
dare to declare himself. 

The ghost of a voice continued: “You — you can wait. For me, it is 
Yes or No. If it is Yes, then why this?’’ He pointed to his throat. “If it 
is No, that is worse, in a sense. ... If it were Yes,’’ he added, * it 
would be because of my wife.’* 

It seemed right to Rolland that one should reach a decision in this 
way on the existence of God. He felt confusedly that one could be 
subject to the contagion of faith, even from far away, and that a 
life was sometimes a proof. 

The captain made a gesture toward the empty dishes on one 
corner of the table. “Will you ask diem in the galley to send me some 
more bouillon and stewed apple?’’ he asked. 

“Your appetite is coming back. Captain. That is a good sign, ’ 
Rolland answered. 

He was feeling really happy, as he went out, about this appetite. 
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He could not suspect that he had recalled his chief to the duty of 
living a little longer. 

When he reached the deck, he was stopped short by an extraordi- 
nary spectacl^. The Antonine was literally covered with sea birds. 
They had lined up on the yards and the boom; they were perched 
on the hatches, the* deck-houses, the windlass; the boats had a fringe 
of birtls around their rims. The men, who had started to chase them 
away, were recognizing somoi of them: sea-mews, gulls, skuas. 

“That black one — I’d say he w'as a cormotant.“ 

“Those gray ones — you wouldn’t think they were plovers, would 
you?’’ ^ 

^ Others were quite unknown, but they all refused to leave the 
ship. Sultan, the captain’s dog, almost beside himself, would leap 
up into their solid lines, and they would dodge him with a flap of 
their wings and then settle down again. The men would pursue 
them as far as the lower yards; and sometimes they would mow down 
rows of them on the edges of the hatches, where they were pressed 
close together. 'I'he birds would fly up, screech, fall back, but they 
would not fly away. Papa Jules, who had come out and w^as standing 
at the doorw'a^ of his galley, was condemning the futile slaughter; 
in order to stoj) it, he w’as protesting that he would not cook these 
inedible fowl, with their oily flesh and fishy taste. The men told him 
to go back to his saucepans: this w^as not a matter of jEood, but of 
entertainment. Not one of them, not even RollAnd, felt any w^onder 
either at this unusual visitation or at the passivity of the.se creatures 
that preferred being crushed to death on those wooden planks to 
flying off into the free and tranquil air. No one asked himself what 
was the unnamable terror to which their fear of man had given way. 
The only one, perhaps, who might have been able to gue.ss that this 
phenomenon portended danger was lying in his bunk, as prostrate 
as the dead and dying birds. 

He came up to the poop, however, toward three in the morning. 
The birds had fled at nightfall. Poullain had crushed the last two, 
that had swooped against the wdieel, and he was now walking up 
and down, smoking. Berteux, the head of the watch, had gone to 
make a tour of the bow. The bree/e had calmed down somewhat, 
and the Antonine, with all sails set, was scudding east-southeast. 
Poullain had just had the braces tautened when the captain ap- 
peared, bareheaded and with his old coat thrown over his shoulders. 
As soon as he came in sight the junior officer went to meet him, as 
usual. 

“The barometer is going down very fast. Monsieur Poullain.'' 

This shattered voice always affected the third mate deeply. Now, 
again, he was more impressed by it than by the fall in the barometer. 
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He had noticed nothing during the night to make him anticipate 
that. There was the same sky, a-swarm with living stars — ^alive as 
they are in the Tropics, with not one ever keeping still, all of them 
making eyes at you all through your watch. There were some un- 
toward shifts in the trade wind, perhaps, and a moisture in the air 
that drenched you in perspiration when you were doing nothing at 
all. But there was no indication, in any of this, that would send you 
sticking your nose into the drum of the self-registering barometer. 
And yet the captain, all bent over, was already going back into the 
chart-house and beckoning the officer to follow him. It was a fact: 
the barometer was falling, and fast. 

Poullain thought of the birds. Was their invasion not an advance 
announcement of the barometer's plunge? He spoke of it, and 
thought he heard the captain mutter, “A bad sign. . . But already 
the emaciated body, panting and at the end of its strength, was 
propped against the partition wall. Poullain,' big and tall and over- 
come with pity, leaned over. 

“You must go back to your bunk. Captain. If the wind blows up, 
I will send you word.’* 

The captain thanked him with a movement of hisjiead, and made 
his halting way down the steps. 

It was of him, and his suffering, that Poullain thought first, when 
he was alone again and returned to his interrupted walk. How many 
times would he be *able to drag himself up here, like this, before the 
end? And the end, people said, was terrible. . . . Asphyxiation, 
but slowly meas’5 out f ji days; death by being buried alive in the 
open air. And the others, who could do nothing but look on . . . 

Berteux, returning from his round, came up the companionway 
to the poop. Poullain told him about the captain’s visit, and they 
both went into the chart-house. Yes, decidedly, this was badi A drop 
of three divisions since they had gone on watch. Poullain tapped on 
the glass, an encouragement which would sometimes succeed in 
sending it up one-tenth or so when it was favorably inclined. The 
hand remained inert, as if it had become very heavy with a weight 
that was slowly drawing it toward the figures of catastrophe. 

Yet neither of the two officers had ever known a more complete 
contradiction between the instrument and the weather. A breeze, a 
calm sea, a clear sky. . . . But look, the sky was not so clear as it had 
been a little while ago. I'he stars over the northeast horizon were a 
little blurred now. And there was a sultry warmth descending upon 
them from that sky, instead of the chill that usually marked the 
approach of dawn. 

The breeze, however, remained steady. They were still hugging the 
wind, to get out of this accursed channel as quickly as possilTte. 
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However, it was a fact that they had been tacking ever since they 
left Thio, and not making much headway. The trade winds, which 
were ordinarily steady at east-southeast, were now in the south. So 
then, to make -**or the south with almost southerly winds — that was a 
damn hard problem for a big square-rigged ship, especially when 
they lacked the range for a long tack. 

They would have to veer, however, when the watch changed, and 
Berteux had made ready for die operations. 

Rolland was turning to now with his watch. The look of the 
weather struck him at once, and he jumped to the barometer: 
735 nun. 

/‘Good God, Berteux, why haven't you let me know of this?” 

“The captain knew about it.” 

Berteux, for some time past, had been playing the captain against 
the mate, and this was so stupid that Rolland paid no attention 
to it. 

“The weather’s turning into dirty linen,” Poullain remarked, as 
he joined them. 

This was not to be denied. But there are too many murky dawns 
to permit taking them as the basis of prophecy. It was a chalky sun, 
nevertheless, that was rising above the horizon on the po’^t bow, and 
there were copper-colored streaks scratched all across the sky in front 
of the ship, like long strings of tawny cotton drawn out by a carding 
machine. 

“Cat’s-tails,” said the helmsman, who was listening without 
seeming to. 

Now every seaman know^s that when one sees the tail, the claws are 
not far away. But it was not the helmsman who gave a name to the 
danger. 

I'hey had changed the tack, and were running into the southwest 
now. Kriiault, the bos’n, had just called the men for washing duty, 
and they were already lugging the buckets they had filled at the 
pump. The water seemed thickened and sluggish, so much so that 
when it was thnnvn out on the deck they were surprised to see it 
flowing in swilt transparent streams as it did every morning. 7'he 
sailors woiked languidly, casting frequent glances at that disquieting 
sky, and then at the poop. The wind was not growing any stronger, 
but it remained oppressive, although the bree/c is usually so buoyant 
in these localities. Then, too, the mate was going too often to look 
at the barometer, and he would come out of the chart-house with 
the wrinkles across his forehead that they saw there on bad days. 
7"he pigs, the chickens, even Sultan the dog, had the same disturbed 
locjk. When the men flushed out their quarters they had seen them 
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huddled together in their pens. All this was a further announcement 
that they were in for something ugly. 

The washing had brought them to the foot of the poop-rail. There 
they were in a good position to keep their eyci, on tlu; first mate and 
Monsieur Poullain, who were walking up and down on the wind- 
ward side without saying anything to each othti. 

It was then that Ernault raised his head toward the officers and 
muttered, in his toneless voice, “There’ll be a cyclone tomorrow or 
next day, and it isn’t going to be a surprise to me! The last one that 
went over the island destroyed everything I had — just tore it all 
up and swept it away.” • 

The damn nitwit! A hell of a lot they cared that his cabin l^ad 
been blown to bits and his sugar cane into matchsticks! Or, rather, 
why hadn’t he taken root with his cabbages, instead oi coming here 
to say what shoukl never be said on a ship! But he had gone back 
to his sw\'il)l)ing already and seemed altogether astounded to see the 
brooms still held aloft and the men stock still in the middle of the 
deck, their full buckets at arms* length, as if thev had been (ailed 
to platoon drill. 

“Well?” he said. 

They looked at him with loathing: it would be wtII washed, that 
deck of his, and without anybody's breaking his neck over it, eitherl 

Eight bells sounded: four double strokes. Berteux stepped up on 
the po(jp. At the same moment, the captain appeared framed in the 
doorway of the (hart-house. He I'.eckoned to Rolland. 

“Will vou lo‘ ‘’ U the h)g, sir, and come with me?” he said. 

He went back inu; (he iron ciibit le. Rolland came out ten minutes 
later, less sutpiised by what I'hirard had said than by having heard 
him speak for some time, and almost with ease. He called Berteux. 

“Monsieur Berteux, tell the bos’n, the carpenter, the mechanic, 
the cook, and the two men of each watch who have been longest with 
the ship, to be ready to ((jiik? down to the sal(3on. You will tome, also. 
Poullain will take your place on the poop.’’ 

Only a few seconds later, the cabin b(3y ])resented himself. 

“Monsieur Rolland, the captain asks that you will have the lead- 
ing men of the crew come to the sahxm.” 

The little fellow spoke his piece very well, without showing any 
fear, but with the grave face proper to the situation. 

Now, lined up in the saloon, bareheaded, in their boots and oil- 
skins, they no longer seemed at all embarrassed, as they had been 
at Christmas, by their arms and their legs. For their ship and for 
themselves there was now a question of life or death. They must 
accept or reject the Old Man’s decision. Rolland, after a glance at 



their unmoving faces, felt that they were fully his equals: it was a 
reinforcement which the men were bringing to the officers. 

The captain spoke in the voice that seemed to come rumbling 
from the depths of the earth: ‘*My friends, the aspect of the weather, 
the sudden downward plunge of the barometer, the birds you saw 
yesterday — all this indicates the approach of a cyclone which will 
probably strike us before tomorrow. We are at this moment seventy 
miles east-southeast of Thio. Monsieur Berteux, will you spread out 
the map so that everyone can see the exact point?" 

Berteux unrolled the map and put a pencil mark on a spot be- 
tween the coast of New Caledonia and, to the north, Mar^, the most 
so^’thern island of the Loyalty group. They all bent over it. Then 
Thirard continued, measuring out his breath: 

*‘We are thus not clear of the dangers of the coast, and we should 
certainly be lost with all hands on one of the islands by which we are 
surrounded if the cyclone should catch us in a position close to 
that which you see marked on the map. This is what will happen to 
us, almost of necessity, if we continue to tack as we have been doing 
since leaving I'hio, in an effort to gain the open sea. Do you under- 
stand me thoroughly, and do you share my opinion?" 

I'hey had just placed themselves, on the map, between those 
two arms of the trap, those islands that paralleled one another 
so astonishingly; and under their eyes there was still the space all 
speckled over with hundreds of black dots which they had looked 
at and thought about: so many reefs. They responded with one 
voice, as in church, "Yes, Cap’n." 

"Then," Thirard went on to explain, "I believe that our best 
chance of getting out of it is to bear away on Thio, to go back into 
the roadstead and ride it out at anchor. I am not allowing myself 
any illusions. If our chains break we shall capsize. But it will be in 
a much less rough sea. We shall have — the ship and out selves — a 
chance to escape from it. Do you agree with me?" 

"Yes, Cap'n." 

"Good. Then, rely on me. I do not need a pilot to go through the 
strait. 1 trust that the good God will grant me the strength to keep 
on my feet, and eyes to make out the sea marks. - . . Monsieur 
Rolland, bear away, set the exact course." 

No sooner were they out of the room than they expressed their 
astonishment: 

"Not to be able to talk, and to make himself understood like that!” 

As they ran to their posts for the working, they were saying, "We 
are going back to Thio." And they did not doubt that they would 
arrive in time." 

‘With this breeze, we*ll be there before the shake-up,” they said. 
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When the Antonme, her sails distended close to the bursting- 
point, was cliarging toward the northwest, Rolland noticed that the 
aspect ot the sky had changed. I'hc reddish-toned ciiriis masses had 
disappeared behind swollen banks ot white c'.oiid already tinged 
with black. I'he wind was blowing up stronger, too, and long close 
surges ot sea were sweeping down from the noi'th. I'he Antonme, 
ovei loaded with canvas, was cutting a rude funow through them. 
Rolland consulted the log, and then the baromelcr: speed, thirteen 
knots; barometer, 7^50 mm., which meant that it was now dropping 
more than two millimeters an hour. I'his showed a steady lessening 
of the distance between the ship and the cyclone. U'hc log and the 
barometer; the log against the barometer! Everything was at stakj 
between those two: the ship’s speed and the huiricane’s. "Miey must 
keep the canvas up, then, even if the wind became still worse; they 
must not take in sail until the very moment when everything was 
about to be carried away. 

I'he mate came back to lean over the hand-rail, and heard a man 
calling out, below. “She’s never speeded like thisi If w'c’re caught, it 
won’t be the ship’s fault!” 

Rolland was pleased by this tribute to the vessel. When the sailor’s 
glance met his own, he made a little sign to him. It was almost noon. 
At this rate, and assuming that they could go as straight ahead as a 
steamship, t*hey ought to be off Thio about four o’clock. 

T he ofliccrs hurried through their lunch in ten minutes and went 
back to the [3oop. The men had nof raken long, either, to gulp down 
their meal, and ’pite o*' the drenching spray they were tiowdng 
back along the deck, eager to see it all, to lose nothing of this 
vibrant swiltness that was carrying them toward a haven. But in 
those ten minutes the sky had been again transformed. A thick 
black band now stretched across it, Iroiri northeast to southwest. 
They were running head on toward this wall. Huge thunderheads 
were emerging Irorn it, and their red glow was spreading over the 
sea, the ship, and the men, like fixed reflections from a blacksmith’s 
forge. 

“d’he lamps are being lighted,” said Caroff. “Look out for the 
dance that's ahead 1” 

It was at this moment that the cabin boy, wild-eyed, leaped up 
on the poop. 

“The cap’n! He’s dying!” he cried. 

Poullain and Rolland looked at each other. 1 ruly, lie was choosing 
his moment! This was the last straw! 

“Don’t take in sail until the final second,” Rolland ordered, before 
he followed the boy. 

Poullain’s gesture accepted this as a matter of course. ^ 
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As he pushed open the door, Rolland was expecting to find the 
captain prostrate, with no life left. It was worse. He was standing 
up. One might have said that the cyclone, still hanging over the 
ship outside, was already here, in the heart of the vessel, that it was 
shaking, striking, flinging back and forth the inhuman being that 
was shut up in this cabin. A horrible minotaur’s mask, a yawning 
mouth from which a black tongue protruded with a savage rattle, 
nostrils dilated like a wild beast’s snout, eyes thrust out beyond the 
bloodstained lids. . . . He had thrown off his jacket, torn out the 
buttonholes of his shirt. The red muffler was lying on the floor, and 
Rolland cast a horrified glance at hi's neck, a neck the color of wine 
dregs, encircled by a necklace of ulcerated lumps. Thirard had not 
seen the mate come in. He was hanging onto a heavy shelf, his fingers 
biting into it like talons, and, arched against this base, he was dis- 
tending and twdsting his body wdth the violence of a madman, one 
of those madmen of olden days who used to be smothered under 
mattresses. He was pulling at the air, to' force it through the narrow 
pass of his blocked throat, as Rolland had never seen a man pull on 
a line at the worst moments, when life depended on the effort of 
that pull. 

Then he let go of the wooden ledge, turned back upon himself, 
and seized his throat as if to tear out the thing that was strangling 
him. For this was strangulation, a veritable murder by an invisible 
assassin; and one had to stand there with dangling arms and let him 
struggle, with nothing one could do, nothing one could say. A 
woman would have put her hand on his forehead, pressed his arm, 
wiped away his perspiiation: completely useless gestuies, yet some- 
thing that would have brought him close. For a man, a “second 
captain,” that was out of the c|uestion. 

And the others, up above there, sitting tight while they waited for 
the hurricane, that insane wind whuh, from one moment to the 
next, would bring them as close to death as was this wretched 
man. . . . And not one tiny breath of this wind, which was about 
to swoop down upon them after overturning houses, sinking ships, 
snapping off trees and masts as one breaks sticks across one’s knees, 
would make its way into this throat. The cyclone would stop at 
the edge of those blackened lips. 

Rolland just checked a step of recoil. The monstrous creature was 
advancing upon him, beating his hands upon his shoulders, lowering 
his head, his forehead, to scrape them against the rough cloth of the 
mate’s coat. Rolland felt the sharp fingers dig into his flesh. The half- 
bald head was directly under his eyes, the skin yellow, with swollen 
^eins. And he thought. Go on, go on, if that can ease you! ... In 
spite of the pressure upon him, he forced himself not to stir. 
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Then, after a spasm that set him to trembling with all the 
trembling of the agonized man, the hands loosed their hold. He felt 
a profound relaxation throughout the body that was buttressed 
against him, and a fetid breath struck him full in the^ face. The air 
had got ini Holland reached out his arms, supported that now- 
sinking body under the armpits, and carried the*captain to his chair. 
Then, watching him, he sponged his own forehead, for he, too, was 
streaming with sweat. 

1 do not know what is waiting for us up there, he thought, but 
it cannot be worse than this that is here. 

The sick man seemed to havf forgotten him again. Slumped down 
in his armchair, his chin on his chest, he was breathing in short, 
avid gasps. The pitching of the Antomne, rudely bulfeted now by 
the swell, sometimes almost doubled him up. Holland waited for a 
few minutes, then spoke. 

''Would you like me to give you a hypodermic. Captain?” 

He had learned how to do that in his training course, as well as 
how to reduce a fiacture and to pull a tooth. It was the first time 
he had maiie any allusion to the moiphinc. Hie captain shook his 
head in lefusal, 

Kolland was not satisfied. The doctor had said to him, before 
leaving the sliip, “If he suffers too much, knock him out with 
morphine.” This, if ever, w^as the time for that! Then, too, if they 
did not 1 cat'll riiTo and find shelter theie, he would have other 
things to tio than coining down h •'^e to attend to the invalid. Since 
the captain woi ' i be iioJiiiig but a cipher, in what was ahead of 
them, let him at least not be one misery the morel” 

“You would rest better,” he insisted. 

“Exactly where are we?” the captain asked. 

A few moments before he left the poop, Holland had taken a 
meridian altitude on a corner of sunshine stilled — it, tool — by clouds. 
He indicated the position. 

“When wc are in sight of Thio— come and get me.” 

The order escaped from him like the last pulF of steam from an 
engine whose pressure is exhausted. He made two slight gestures 
with his head, which could only mean, "Thank you. Now go away.” 
And Holland went out. 

He found nothing changed on the ship or on the sea, when a 
quick look around had put him in possession of first the one and 
then the other. There was still the same assault of the swells, the 
same foaming of powerful wave crests, across which the Antonine 
was dashing wildly, like a dog determined to drive back the panic 
flight of a flock of sheep. But tlie sky’s structure was now that^f 
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a giant oven built of dark blocks, and from its vault, broken at the 
zenith, fell a sulphurous glow like that diffused by the last embers 
of a dying fire. The barometer was hastening on its downward 
course. The distance between the Antonine and the cyclone was 
diminishing at a swifter pace. Where would the encounter take 
place? Would they have time to reach the Thio roadstead? 

The sea was getting heavier. Its first breakers were cracking like 
whip-lashes into the fore-and-aft gangway. The wind, too, was 
working itself up and howling. This was no longer the even and 
measured trade wind, which has its tour of the world to make and 
watcher its breath like a long-distance runner. One might have said 
that it sensed its colleague’s dash from the north and was itself 
charging to meet it. Thus, in a herd of animals, a stampede is 
contagious and carries even the most sluggish along with it. . . . 
The ship was growing tired. She had begun to resound like a base 
drum under the blows of wind and sea. The masts were quivering; 
the sails, stretched and rigid as cauldrons, were pulling as if to up- 
root them; the rigging was vibrating like sharp-drawn strings. But 
the log was still saying thirteen knots, and this was not the moment 
to take in sail! 

At three o’clock, they caught sight of land to the west, like a 
darker and more stable mist. At four o’clock, under the asphalt mass 
of the sky, on a sea sharp-pointed like a harrow, Rolland had the 
canvas reduced off the harbor channels of Thio'. 

The battle was not won, for all that! Ahead of them, the reef 
barrier was flinging a defense wall of explosions into the darkened 
air. There seemed no longer to be any opening in that barrier. 
Behind those geyser spoutings the mountains, cut by the avalanche 
of the low clouds, seemed flattened as by a steam-roller. There were 
no more differing planes, there was no more relief: the coast was 
pasted flat against the dark verdure of the hills. 

Then Rolland remembered, with a hope that he dared not avow, 
the order breathed out down there a little while ago: "When you 
are off I'hio, come and get me." The mate knew, as everyone on 
the ship knew, that two years ago Captain Thirard Jiad succeeded 
in this same operation, in less unmanageable weather, to be sure, but 
also with little visibility. It was the same man, or what was left of 
him, who must now again force a passage through the coral reefs; 
for the pilot, needless to say, would not be waiting for them at the 
entrance! 

Berteux was already working to change the ship’s head and ap- 
proach the land, when Rolland went down to the ca[)tain’s cabin. 
He was wondering, with an apprehension not wholly concentrated 
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on the sick man, what he would find there. An hour before, lie had 
sent the cabin boy for news: 

“Go ask the captain if he needs anything.” 

The lad had come back at once. 

“He is sitting there with his eyes closed. He didn'f answer. He 
vjpaust be asleep.” , 

The prostration that follows the attack. . . . Would he have 
..strength to rouse himself from it, to drag himself as far as the 
poop, to murmur an order? 

But he found him out in the narrow corridor. He was moving 
along, stumbling, scraping his ^oulder against the partition wall. 
Rolland caught hold of his arm and supported him as far as the 
short stairway. As in the morning, he had an armchair brought up i& 
the poop, and the captain was seated in it. 1 hen Rolland turned 
toward him, awaiting orders, but not hoping for them too much. 

For the mate’s gesture was only that of a young tribal chief in the 
presence of a threat never before encountered, when he has the old 
man brought out of the cave — the impotent old man to whom 
nothing is left but his eyes and his memory — to place him face to 
face with the peril he has once conquered. In those hours of con- 
tinuous grazing of the ship’s breaking-point, Rolland bad succeeded 
in bringing the Anto7iine, in record time, to the gateway of safety. 
To do that, ^he had kept up an insane spread of canvas, which the 
most reckless speeders would have hesitated to maintain. He had 
won. But h) go through this gate, he must abdicate. Let it be done 
quickly, and no more talk about iti 

His head droopiiig over his shoulder, his eyes half-closed. Captain 
Thirard was obviously seeking to rediscover, on this confused shore, 
the sea-marks that woidd give him the necessary alignments. But 
how, witli those wavering eyes, was he to find a house gable in this 
daub of pitch, a conspicuous tree in this green-and-gray wash that 
was now the forest? Rolland was sure that he would not succeed. He 
was already dashing into the chart-house — as if he were stepping 
over him — to get the map, and the “Nautical Instructions,” when 
he saw the pale lips move. The captain was whispering orders which 
Berdeux was passing on to the helmsman. 

The Antonine, on the port tack, was just about to enter the 
harbor passage when a violent shift of the wind struck it, almost 
head on. The trade wind, already driven out of its course by the 
cyclone, was buckling completely, was falling off to the west, and 
seemed to be thrown back by the screen of the mountains. The sails, 
no longer filling, quivered. At a swift and sweeping gesture from 
the captain, the helmsman had only time to put the wheel all the 
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way to starboard, to avoid the ship's being caught aback. The big 
four-master fell off rapidly, just missed the reefs, and at once picked 
up speed. It was all over for Thio. The wind had been taken out of 
their sails. l,.iterally, the land was spewing them out again. 
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THEY HAD ALTERED the course, thereupon, in order 
to fill the sails again, and were fleeing with their head to the north- 
east. The men’s faces showed the fury of people w'ho have just had 
a door slammed in their faces; they were choked by a white-hot 
rage, as the Old Man was choked up there on the poop, as they 
watched the land being blotted out by the eddies of rain. 

“Ten minutes more and we’d have made it, and then never mind 
about rain!” 

Their nerves were already in tatters from their long suspense, 
and this shcjwer was as if someone had sliuk a fist full in their faces. 
Accustomed as they were, at .sea, to having things not go as they 
w’anted them, broken in to the winds’ whims and evasions, they 
W'ere nevertheless choked with wiath over the pei let lion of this 
blow. How were they not to feel a diabolic will to refuse them 
asylum, instead of that incohe^'ence of the winds which precedes the 
air's great convulsions? 

“When you tell it, nobody will believe you!” Caritj — who w’as 
nevertheless one of the calmest of them ordinarily — was summing 
it up, his head raised towatd the dark sky, his lips cuiled and utter- 
ing most flightful blasphemies. "All right, then, just send it along, 
your god-damn cyclone! All right, let it smash us; but get it over!” 

They had to have a reason for all bad luck. “Who is it hasn’t 
paid his jane?” they’d say when the wind was against them. Now it 
was Marius, hauling sullenl) on his line, who growled, "Look, you 
don’t have to hunt for it! With the Old Man rotting from the head 
down, like a week-old fish! I'hc land was scared of him, as soon as 
he showed it his face!” 

Struck by this, they turned toward the stern. I'he captain had left 
the poop. 

Marius, beside himself, shouted into the wind: “Let him hide, and 
let him die! And we’ll toss him to Davy Jones’s locker. He’s bringing 
death to the ship. I’m telling youl’’ 



When the vessel had stumbled into the squall, the captain had 
flung out his arm in a disheartened gesture, and his head had fallen 
back into the red muffler. Rolland, dashing off to the working, had 
ignored him. When the Antonine had again set its head toward the 
open sea, Thirard had tried to get up, but the ship^was rolling 
terribly, and the sick man had twice been thrown.roughly back into 
his seat. It was then that Poullain had signaled to Charles, who was 
coiling a line on the poop. 

“Help the captain down to his cabin/' he said. 

The big seaman had almost carried him away, held against his 
stomach, like his famous drums/)f red lead. But before he let him- 
self be picked up, Thirard had called Rolland, to whisper to him, 
“Not before tomorrow . . /* • 

The mate himself was convinced that the game would be played 
this very night. 

The wind was getting stronger. The waves were rolling over the 
stem: huge rollers that were filling the well-deck. It was again 
necessary to haul in canvas. 

The men went up awkwardly. In spire of the turmoil above and 
below, Rolland heard Gallais yelling, when Corio stepped on his 
hand. Then there was the jingling of the rings on the stays, when the 
lower stays’U were hauled down; a jingling like curtains sliding over 
their rods. In just si?ch a way would the “bourgeois" families draw 
the curtains together in the even'ng, so as to be more snug and 
secluded in their homes. . . . 

Rolland raised his hand to form a megaphone, and called out: 
“Come on, stir your stumps a little, my Godl" 

For they were taking their time! Granted, they were going to 
strip the ship, piece by piece, as has to be done in heavy weather. But 
after that? Furled or not, the sails might make a get-away and take 
tlie masts with them. What did the mate know, after all, about a 
cyclone? 

Oh, that wordl If Rolland had had his hands at the throat of the 
man who hail pronounced it, how he would have made him swallow 
it, even if he choked, like the luckless man down therel A word is 
more noxious than a thing. . . . 

His head was still lifted toward the upper tops’ls, which the 
men had almost finishecl iurling; and above them he saw the sky. It 
had taken on the look of a moving ice-held, broken pieces that were 
not coming together again, dark blocks following one another, with 
gray intervals in between; and it was shedding the light of a prison 
cell, which one felt to be filtered d*'wn from far above, through that 
hard disjointed mass. 
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When the men were on deck again, Rolland called them around 
him, witli a gesture. 

“You know already that the cyclone is going to hit us,’* he said. 
“There is ji^^it one thing that can bring us through it.” His eyes met 
one after another of the tense looks fixed upon him, and he spoke 
with emphasis. “To obey.” 

They scattered, their heads lowered, carrying the word with them, 
planted w'ithin their skulls. 

At seven o’clock they passed the Gazelle reefs, which lie forty 
miles to the northwest of the coast of New Caledonia: a few dark 
heads swimming in the spray. By 'ight o’clock, complete darkness 
jiad fallen, three hours earlier than the evening before. It had be- 
come suddenly so thick that they had the feeling of running along in 
a trench so deep that no gleam of light ever got down into it. I’he 
only things that remain distinct were the mate’s face, streaked with 
hard lines of shadow by the binnacle lantern, and the blinking of 
the ship’s signal lights. In flight, under the low'er tops’l and the 
fores’l, the vessel was now rolling gunnel under and shaking off the 
water that swept over it, with a great splashing noise. Both watches 
had assembled on the poop. 

“My God, how dark it is! How can it be as dark as this?” 

7'o find a line to be tautened, they had to feel their way like blind 
men, and, when their fingers encountered a body, to follow it as far 
as the arm, and then run down that to the other man’s hand, holding 
the end of line. Yet their courage was returning as the hours passed. 
They had often ridden out weather like this. To be knocked flat by 
the heavy seas that washed over the deck, and mercilessly buffeted by 
the swells; to cling with arms and legs to any firm projection; to tear 
their fingers oj)en in furling the sails; to swallow mouthfuls of salt 
water and only spit out a quarter of it — that was the bad side of 
their trade, but it was still their trade all the same. It seemed to them 
tliat to carry on as they were used to doing would hold the weather 
within knowm liiiiits; that to go on like thi.s, crushed by toil and 
weariness, must conjure away the evil fate; and that the obscure 
power in whose hands they were would be satisfied, as usual, with 
beating them, telling them, draining all the strength and the warmth 
out of their Irodies, without going so far as to sink the ship. 

Then, too, and especially, a cyclone, to them, was something that 
must strike like a whip-lash, as the tornado had done at Kanala, 
sweep away everything — rudder, yards, the whole kit and caboodle — 
in that single stroke. 

“Believe it or not, this is lasting too long,” one of them said. “If it 
Iiad been going to blow everything to bits, it would have done it.” 
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“As Monsieur Poullain was saying,” added another, “maybe we 
are only going to catch the tail-end.” 

They were bellowing right into each other’s ears, in the pitch- 
black darkness, sometimes swept off their feet by the ship s rolling, 
and wiping the trickling spray from their mouths ancf their cheeks 
with the backs of their hands. They knew that they were still masters 
of the ship. 

Around midnight, although the wjnd was raging, they found 
themselves all of a sudden, as in a harbor, on a smooth sea. There 
was an abrupt stoppage of the rolling that had been heeling the 
bulwarks into the water and grazing the lower yards with the swell, 
the pitching that had been turning their stomachs upside down. 
The ship was running on as even a horizontal as if she were on railft 
the swift gliding of an express train, engulfed in the roaring tunnel 
of the night. 

For the wind was not letting up. It was still driving them at a 
terrifying speed, which they were better able to measure on this 
level surface. It felt to them as if they were being carried ahead by 
die smooth and dizzying rush of a current in the uncontrollable 
moments bclore it plunges beneath the earth, or they were darting 
along the glossy rim of a whirlpool. This calm ol the sea under the 
increasing fury of the sky struck them with stupefaction; and they 
would jump to any assumption rather than suspect their terrible 
success: they were s;filing so close to the invisible reefs as to find this 
sheltered and dormant water right \gainst the rock. 

“Astrolabe.” 

Rolland, on the poop, had grasped the situation. Yet he gave a 
start when the disembodied voice breathed the word in his ear. He 
had not heard the captain come up, nor the door of the chart-house 
open. “Astrolabe” — that was the name of the mass of rock and coral 
which forms a block at the northeast of the New Caledonia-Loyalty 
channel. So far, they wcic )>.issing them; but so terribly close that 
they might even yet fall into the trap. For there was more of it to 
come. The bank of reefs stretched north for miles; and the ship’s 
course belonged to the wind, solely to the wind, which was sweeping 
the Antoiiine before it, headlong. 

The two officers waited, side by side, without speaking. Every next 
second might be the one that crushed them. Then Rolland felt a 
touch on his arm, and a whisper so close to his ear that the breath 
and the words reached him at the same time: 

“Have boards, thick planks, taken into the sail locker, with car- 
penter’s tools.” 

Boards, tools, in the sail locker . . . Yes, if five minutes from now 
they were not dashed to pieces on a rock, they might need to shor.^ 



up a stove-in door, when all the crew would have taken refuge in the 
big locker where they sewed the sails. For the quarters, the deck- 
houses, would become as inaccessible as the reefs that were slipping 
away off port bow. 

He moved away from the compass and flung the order into the 
black pit of the deck, and he did not turn back toward the stern 
until he had heard the heavy planks being dragged to the foot of 
the poop. Then he no longer saw the captain. But the two men at 
the wheel seemed to be looking at sometliing at their feet. Leaning 
down, Rolland saw that it was Thirard, who had let himself slip to 
the floor. Sitting there, bent doul^le, he was leaning his rounded 
back against the compass binnacle. 

“Are you feeling w'orse. Captain?” 

As he did not receive any reply, Rolland readied out his hand 
and felt the spasmodic jerking of the emaciated shoulder as he 
touched it. He called two of the men, then, to carry him away — 
something that had become habitual, as in the home of a paralytic. 
As they picked up the prostrate body, however, one of the sailors 
shook his head: what was the Old Man doing there, to make them 
more trouble? He wanted to command, and he couldn’t. . . . 

The calm beneath the ship did not last. Their flight at thirteen 
knots before the hurricane had soon left the Astrolalie in the south- 
west. When Rolland felt the trough of the waves under his boots 
once more, and the ship starting her wild dance again, he drew a 
deep breath: hard as the sea might be, it was not so hard as the rocks! 

It was at this moment that through all the rumbling and howling 
and thundering about him he made out a frantic hubbub toward the 
bow: the beating of frenzied wings against the sky-lights of the 
chicken-pens, the desperate thrusts against the planks of the pigsty. 
The chickens and pigs were trying to get away. Bako attempted to 
dash toward them, but CarofF, standing beside him, caught him and 
held him back. 

“Stay where you arc. Blackface! You’ll be carried away if you go.” 

The Negro, who adored his animals, was in tears. 

“But they can’t get out!” he cried, in his Martmique patois. 
“They’ve no way of saving themselves!’* 

“Have you any way of saving your self?’’ Caroff demanded 
roughly. 

At one in the morning, when the ship was swept with water from 
end to end, Rolland sent the men to the sail locker, under the poop, 
with the cook, the mechanic, and the car[)enter, who had had to be 
evacuated from the petty officers' deck-house. He himself remained 
at the compass, lashed fast, like the helmsmen, by a line fastened to 
^the hand-rail of the chart-house. 
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At three o'clock, the fores’l went. They felt it only as a thunder- 
bolt in the darkness, or the impact of the ship against a buffer-stop. 
With dawn, the look of the weather was horrible. There was no 
longer either sea or sky, but a vast spouting back and fqfth between 
the two that confused the one with the other, a jig danced by 
drunken mountains leaping from all directions &nd whipping out 
thongs of stinging water the while. All the separate noises, too, were 
absorbed in the uproar of the waves as they struck against the stern 
and buried the ship under avalanches as they fell. Rolland had 
savagely shaken Cario, one of the helmsmen, seizing him by the 
collar as he surprised him in the»act of turning around. 

‘‘The compass! Good God, look at your compass, nothing but 
your compass! You have no business looking at the stern. That’s' m]f 
affair, not yours!” 

He was afraid that the fear of what was coming upon them might 
make them give a lurch that would be fatal. 

The storm had reached the point where it became master of the 
human countenance. Its paroxysm would unclench a man’s lips, 
distend his cheeks, possess itself of the eyelids, which were no longer 
obedient and would blink in spite of him. When one's eyelids flutter 
like that — like the ringing of an electric bell — it is a sign, and all 
seafaring men know it, that the wind is not far from carrying away 
all the rest of the man. 

Rolland and the two men at the helm, Cario and Brisville, re-, 
mained exposed to every blast. The/ alone were defending, however 
little that might ^ and with the strength of their loins only, the 
”tur:lc” — the box that held the wheel. They were battered and 
lashed on the back, the nape of the neck, the head. They would be 
stunned by blows as they were stung by whips, they would be 
emptied of all thought, almost of all consciousness. I’he helmsmen 
became at last, like their tiller, no more than an insensate and 
streaming block in which subsisted meiely the instinct to keep 
turning, even if submerged: ”Hold the course. ... Ten to star- 
board . . . right . . . Twenty to port. . . .” 

Suddenly, somewhere near ten o’clock, they felt thenrselves flung 
forward as if by an explosion. Lifted up by a monstrous blast of 
wind and water, they went all the w^ay to the end of the line that was 
tied around their waists, and that now’ stretched them out on the 
deck. An unheard-of uproar reached them in the depths of their 
own prostration: the sails that were bursting as an inflated paper 
bag pops when one hits it — even the sails that were furled and 
tightly bound in; and behind them, above them, the crashing as of 
felled trees. A mast? The yards? 

At the moment that their bodies shot upward, they felt the 
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movement in the ship, as if the wind had snatched her out of the 
sea. Raising Iiiniself on his knees — liis foiehead cut open — Rolland 
for the space of one second saw the Antonine wholly reared up on 
the summit of a monstrous wave, and as if hr.indished there. Then 
she fell hack like a stone to the hottom of a seething crater. 

One might have^said that she had laid itself open to the cyclone 
down to the depths of its being, that she was distended to the bieak- 
ing point, like her sails. A ^larsh vibiation cpiivered througli her 
and reached the thiee men. who, driven back now by the irresistible 
gush of air and clawing at tlie deck phinks with their fingernails, 
were trsing to ciawl as lai as the c.harl house. lUisville, Hat on his 
stomach, wiping his bleeding inoiith. y(‘ll(‘d in a cm ions high voice, 
the voice of a Norm.ni \illagei in the hubbub of the c'ountry fairs, 
“ riiis time it’s him loi sine, the lieast!" 

I'be gust picked thc'ni up again, threw them dow’ii. Hung them 
back and toith. on theii liacks. on their bellies. C'aiio, thrust against 
the charrbouse, succeeded in getting to his !eet and gripping the 
hand-rail. Me h.iulc'd up liiis\ille. and the two of them brought in 
Rolland. who was luining o\er at the end ol his line, as a fish docs 
when it wants to twist .md shorten it. When, bruising themselves 
against the clo<»i jambs. the\ succc‘(*decl in slipj)ing into the chart- 
house, wliere the\ no longei lc*lt on their mercilc^sslv beatc'n bodies 
the drubbings that had r.iined upon them outside, Rolhind gasped: 
“'I he rc)\als -are still up The w'ind is low.” 

A hell ol a lot fhev caied, the other two! l.c^w' or high, they were 
undei it. .Something, somewlieic on the poop, w^as l)iimping against 
the deck, almost at rc'gul.ir infer\als. Hnsville listened. 

” I he bell is tolling loi iis, " be said. 

Rcjllaiid turned aioimd, fierceh. ‘‘(^et away!” he shcjiitcxl at them. 
“Get (jut of here! (JuiffA" 

1 he companionwa' was jerking and buckling as lie drove them 
to it. 


XXIV 


1 IN'. SAII. !.()(. KKR measiiM'ci about fiftv by sixteen and 
a half feet. 1 b.ii imicli sj)ace was necess.iiy in orclei tb.it flic sails 
might be j>iopeilv streiclied out as fliev weie cut and sewed. It oc- 
rrnpied .ill the stai board sec-tion in iront ol the |)c;o|), and o|)enc(l 
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on the main deck. On the port side was the steward’s cahin; at the 
stern, the saloon, with the cahin and the olliters’ cabins grouped 
aiound it. Thus the ship gathered together at the l)atk her most 
piecious lives, her provisions, and her chairs ol state. J[ he poop it- 
self would henceforth he the last asylum to be demolished: an 
asylum only, since neither orders nor workings ^ .mid issue from it 
any longer. 

J'he men, standing upright in the >;r)g room, had been knocked 
down like ninepins when the cyclone struck the Aiitomne: a con- 
fusion of boots, arms, heads, bodies, such as no charging waves have 
ever brought tcjgether on a deejef And as they disc'iiiangled them- 
selves and tried to get up they had at once lealj/ed, from her s\v(.*ep- 
ing undulations, that the ship was nothing any mcjie but a cor^ 
that the sc.‘a was tossing from side to side. 

“It’s all up!” they had said. 

Rollancl himself had not come down to the sail locker. lie had 
stayed in the chart-house, a cube of iron rooted in the llocided poop 
and still emeiging from it like the conning tower ol a submarine. 
Hanging cm to a ledge with both hands, he w.is trying to Icmk out, 
his face sometimes crushed against the glass of a jmi thole, sometimes 
thrown back by the mad combined pile b-ancl-roll cjf the ship. 

It was truly, in .iny case, see ing lor scjeing's sake! Nothing could 
have been iTiore futile, since it was no longer possible to take any 
steps at all. Vet he wms bringing an eager ik‘ss to it such as he had 
never jurt into his scrutiny ol the w • iihei when he was in a |)osition 
to w'ork ship. TI . umiilt as of ihe end ol the world; these mad- 
dened leaps of the Antonme, cT which he would rievcr have believed 
any vc*ssel capable; tfiesc shattering crash(?s over his fie.id, against 
his eyes — all this intc^xicaied him like the piUni-pilou, the savage 
dance of the Canacjiics frcmi which they emerged with the wish to 
kill. I he blood was dripping into his eyes liom the cm in his fore- 
head: wijriiig it oil with tire back ol his band, he smeared it all over 
his face. 

He h.icl first looked through tire after porthole's and had made out, 
under tlic* inr rents c)l water, something like a huge bush m.ide of 
\vc)c)d and steel, which tire waves were lilimg up as on a jutchfoik: 
that had been the jigger topm’st, the g.ilf, and the boom, with their 

Toward the how, he was able to discover iiorliing, neitlier deck- 
houses nor fo’c’slc; all was cover chI by the sea. T>ut in bnel flashes of 
light between tw’o water -spemts he caught .i glimpse ol the masts, 
and the davits shorn clean of their boats. They were all gone, the 
boats, except the long-boat, astern o starboard. I'hc yards, without 
arms or lilts, were making rolling gestures that were like a sem/.® 
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phore manipulated by a madman. If only they didn’t fall on the 
deck! 

He noticed also, at the jigger, a triangular strip of canvas, the 
size of a handerchief, raveled out, as if systematically, at the end, 
like a bit of lint: that was all that was left of the tops’ll The rigging, 
for its part, was little by little coming to pieces. All those lines, 
fixed and taut, that had snapped their moorings were whipping 
furiously against those that were still holding. Twenty dark whip- 
cords, one might say, eddying about the masts and desperately set 
upon slashing everything. He even saw — and this staggered him 
more than all the rest — the port ^^hect of the main lower tops’l, 
which was hanging at the end of its yard, coiling around one of the 
lifeboat davits, pulling it loose, and whirling it around above the 
deck: one of those ferocious games of inanimate objects, so adroit 
that one cannot keep from thinking that they have been planned. 

Shouts called him below. In the sail locker they had just been 
hearing other crashes, and these came from inside. There was a bang- 
ing and thumping in the big storeroom, the one below the lazaretto 
for daily rations, which they all knew, with its compartments for 
demijohns of rum, wine, and oil, and its bins of beans and split peas. 
None of them had set foot in the big storeroom since they left Port 
Talbot; but, no matter, they didn’t have to go see it to know what 
it contained! Casks of wine and kegs of salt pork were .'towed there 
on stands fixed at the height of a man’s midale; to make sure of 
support, props of heavy planking had been fastened to the ceiling, 
over the rows of casks, before the ship left France. It was these which 
had just given way. 

Taking several men with him, Rolland slid through the store- 
room's trap-door. From the ladder, he caught a glimpse of two wine 
casks rolling up and down the long room: stopping, dashing for- 
ward, jolting to one side. They had already battered in the boxes of 
tinned food, and broken the lower shelves. Pausing on the last step, 
the mate called lor a lantern, since is was almost impossible to see 
in there. I'he big storeroom was only lighted through the trap-door 
which opened into the everyday lazaretto, and there wasn’t much 
light getting in there through the dripping portholes. When the 
lantern had been passed from hand to hand, Rolland jumped down 
first. But behind him, the men hesitated. I'hese Bretons and Nor- 
mans knew what a wine cask was, even a 50-gallon keg of cider; they 
had let them down often enough into the wine-cellars, or rolled them 
into the still-room. But to see one of them dashing free like this, 
whirling about, plunging with the rolling of the ship — that was no 
go! 

Rolland had already caught up a bag of rice, which he was holding 



tight against his body as he half-walked, half-slid toward one of the 
casks which the ship's roll was now pressing close to the steel bulk- 
head. At the precise moment when it was swerving off again, he 
threw the bag under it. Already four men were bearing down upon 
it, wedging it with small beams, holding it fast with bars and loops 
of rope under its staves. They were about to lash jt down when Rol- 
land yelled, “Look outl’* 

In a violent pitch of the ship to leew'rgrd, the other wine cask came 
rushing down on them at full speed, and straight ahead. They had 
only time to stagger out of its way when it came knocking against 
the edge of the cask they had shackled, as if to free it. Then, once 
more at the mercy of the ship's roll, it left it and went careering 
across the storeroom again at lightning speed. They thought it wa# 
going to crash against the wall and break open — for it is easily bro- 
ken, a wine caskl — and they hoped for this and at the same time 
dreaded it, because of losing all that wine. But the ship keeled over 
on her other side before the cask struck, and it retraced its course. 

“Caroffl" 

Rolland signaled to him, with a rounded gesture which the sea- 
man understood. Together, taking advantage of the cask's slowing 
down on the deck which was horizontal again for a moment, the two 
of them wheeled it around by a quarter-turn, then jumped back. It 
was the pitching that caught it now and shifted it back and forth 
on the ship's axis. But that freed the men from one menace while 
they were struggling with the other, finishing the work of getting 
the first cask tied j| . Rolland and Caroff, who were keeping their 
eyes on the cask that had escaped, saw it first run down the slope 
toward the bow, then veer right around and go off toward the stern, 
where, without breaking, it landed full against the base of a great 
iron tank. This was a biscuit chest which had been transformed into 
an extra reservoir, because there was never enough fresh water on 
the ship. It was full now, and it weighed four tons. 

Rolland caught hold of another bag of rice, and tried to repeat 
his stroke. This time he did not succeed so well: the space of a yard 
remained between the tank and the improvised wedge, and the wine 
cask was knocking about heavily there. 

“Perrot." 

The man who was summoned slid down the slope and reached 
Rolland's side. With his back against the water tank he tried, with 
the heel of his boot, to wedge the cask with the rice bag; it was al- 
ready disturbingly flattened out, and Rolland was looking around 
for something to add to it. 

It was just at this moment that the Antonine reared up almost 
vertically in the trough of a wave. The men were all thrown backj^ 



on their knees, on their stomachs, to the other end of the storeroom: 
all except Perrot, who was caught between the wedged wine cask 
and the water tank. He was the only one who did not cTy out; for, 
flung stomach down upon the big cask by the monstrous blow from 
the stern, he had not seen the great block of iron, behind him, pull- 
ing out the timber^ that held it in place, and pitching forward. . . . 

When the shij). seesawing back with the same force, flung Rolland 
and his men back toward thp water tank, a dreadful torso was pro- 
truding from under it. But behind the point where it appeared, 
there was hardlv any elevation of the iron tank, so completely was 
the man cruslied beneath it, his legs and thighs a pulp. They looked 
at him with more tenor than pity, the ga/e of wild animals in the 
j^resenre of one of their number caught in the jaws of a trap. He 
was a quiet fellow on the port watch, this Perrot, who had never 
done anvfhing to get himself talked al)out. 'The wine cask, mean- 
while, under the impact of those one thousand gallons, had burst 
open like a red currant, and the men weie splashing in wine and 
blood. 

There was nothing they could do against that iron mass, which 
no crowbar could have lifted: nothing but listen to the wretched 
man screaming, out of that black hole that no longer resembled a 
mouth, “Kill me! Why don’t you kill me?” 

Already two of the men, unable to stand any more, .had slipped 
out, up the ladder; and the rest were about to follow. 

“Burrey, your slcdge-hammcrsl" Rolland ordered, in a toneless 
voice. “We’ll try to break it.” 

The mechanic stated at him, dumbfounded: break it, a thing like 
that! It would take a good houil Rolland caught him by the shoul- 
ders as if he were the cabin boy, wdieclcd him around, and shoved 
him toward the ladder. A new^ brutal lurch of the ship flung the 
mate himself to the floor', and he dragged himself on his hands and 
knees urrtil he w'as again clcjse to that agoni/ed face. 

“My poor cjid boy, we’re gening to get you out,’’ he said. 

The tortured cre.tture glared at him witli hatred, and his head 
sw’ayed furiously fiorn left to right, his cheeks striking against the 
deck planking. 

“No!” he cried. “Kill rnel Kill me right away! If you don’t, you 
have no incjre heart than a dog! Why don’t you shoot me?’’ And he 
began to repeat, in a lower tone, like a litany, “Shoot me, shoot 
me ...” 

Meanwhile, the others w'cre dancing. Except for Rolland, w’ho 
was still on his knees and had a better purchase of the flejor, they 
were all danc ing, with short steps, arms held out: wheeling, changing 
places, doing all they cciuld to keep their stance on this seesaw. Some- 
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times it was only by an abrupt swerve that they avoided .stcpi)ing on 
the trapped man. 

Papa Hurrey came bark, looking haggard, and holding three large 
slcdgc-haninicrs in his hands. IVirot caught sight of the heavy steel 
and began to iinpl(Me Iiim, “Smash in my head, Biirrey! You have 
the thing to do it. Smash in my head!” 

The mechanic, liis jaws cjuiveting, remained standing where he 
was, his gieat wlseelwr ight’s hamineis held out at arm's length. Rol- 
land tt)ok two from him and reached Ijehind his back with the oti'.er, 
not l(X)king around. It was ('arolf who seized it, and who attackc'd 
the iron tank at the same time jjs he did. Burrey at last undei stood 
what they were doing, and set to woik beside them. 

'I’hey poundcnl awa\ lor minutes that seemed endles^'. I'he tanH 
was dented in, but did not break. Papa Buney, skillful as he was, 
missed a good maik in one stioke out of three. Fin.dly, at the spot 
he was haimnering on, he made a small glistening hole, which his 
fieice blows enlaigc'd (juickly. Now the water came pouring out into 
the storeroom, uj) to the lips ol the wieiched victim, who had cc'ased 
to speak. But they had to wait ten minutes before the tank was 
empty enough tor them to lift it with their handspikes and tret the 
dying man free. * 

l'he> hoisted him by the arms up to the trapdoor, while his head, 
unsup|)OUcd, kept hitting against the lungs of the ladder, and they 
laid Iiim down in iTie la/aic tto, between two cases of beans. It was 
then that the captain appeau*d at i \? door. 

“C^aiTy him int n v labi.i," he >aicl. 

"I'liey did not canv him: they dragged him. Not one of them 
would have claiecl lift him by his crushed legs, that dangled all slack 
behind him, as if he had had sand, instead of human limbs, in his 
trousers and his hoots. 

When iliey had settled him in the captain’s hunk, they saw 
I'hiraid calirdy-oj)en a drawer and, wedged against a table and kre{)- 
ing astonishingly steaclv in spite of the ship’s j)itching, break the 
end of an ampoule and fill a glass syringe: moveineiits so habitual, 
so practiced, that it would have taken more than a cyclone to make 
them go away.^. . . He raised the injured man’s loose-hanging arm, 
brought it up over his chest, and with a sure stioke druve in the 
needle: the first injection of morphine, meriioi i^us alms, and price- 
less. 

Toward ihe end ol ^he afternoon they once more heard muliled 
and repeated blows, as if tire ship had grounded. I'hrough the 
streaming porthole's they saw that this was die boom on the port 
bow, a spare toj)ni’st which had pulled out its lashings and was goinj 
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about on its own, like the wine casks. But it was on the main deck 
that it was performing its labors. It was rushing back and forth in 
mad haste, not so much as a battering-ram staving in something as 
a bludgeon knocking something down. One after the other, it was 
tearing away the bulwark timber-heads; one by one it was breaking 
the chain plates of, the shrouds, those irons which make them fast 
to the body of the ship. The men saw them, those steel shrouds that 
they had so often climbed, popping off in the squall like kite tails. 
The jigger mast, which they were no longer holding up, was bent 
down. 

The boom was active through its sheer mass, also, as it was alter- 
nately lifted up and struck down by the flux and reflux of the waves. 
Its enormous weight would fall back upon the cement paving of the 
fore-and-aft gangway, crush it to powder, and hollow out funnels 
through which the water rushed streaming down upon the nickel 
in the hold. Up to this point the derelict craft, still water-tight, had 
kept the flexibility of a living ship: she plunged down, wheeled 
about, but, with every blow, would rebound again to the surface. 
They felt her growing heavy. There was no proper play to her roll- 
ing now, because she was heeled over on her right side when the 
waves struck; and she was being struck the harder because she was 
now half-inert, because she had lost, so to speak, her instinct for 
floating. Before, the sea had swept over her. Now, she -was settling 
into the sea. 

And hundreds of things which up to this moment had held stur- 
dily were finally, at the end of their resistance, letting go. Bolts and 
rivets, tormented for hours, gave in one after the other. And through 
the holes where they were torn out, the water was rushing in every- 
where. At six in the evening, when the haze of gray water — which 
was after all the daylight — turned black, they were wading up to 
their knees in the sail locker. 

That night belonged to the captain. 

He alone among them all was privileged in having received his 
mortal sentence weeks before; and so he was the only one not to be 
taken unaware by the threat of death that was now pounding on 
the steel doors, entering gallon by gallon into the hold. What he had 
to defend himself against was merely the forbidden hope that in go- 
ing down with his ship he might escape days and days of agony. His 
duty — undoubtedly the last — was to force himself to confidence, and 
to force it upon the others. 

He was going to do it, but he would do it alone. By noon Rolland 
had, with violent words, imposed silence upon Berteux. Yet the 
second mate was only saying what they were all thinking, men and 
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officers, with Rolland at their head: they were lost; the ship was 
about to sink, like a box full of holes. Berteux stopped talking, but 
he was choking with resentment. It was not that he was a coward, 
or that what he wanted to cry out aloud was fear. On the contrary, 
what he was bursting with was the fact of having been*right: from 
the beginning of the bad weather he had foretoM the worst, and 
now he could not say, 1 told you sol He was drowning from within, 
in his own bile: a prophet forbidden to lay claim to the dire proph- 
ecy which he sees fulfilled! As for Rolland, he was being eaten 
away by the necessity for waiting, unable to do anything or to see 
anything, tensed for every plunge of the already water-logged hulk. 

Captain Thirard, on the other hand, knew how to endure. But 
he must now teach it to the others. At eight in the evening he came# 
into the sail locker, a lantern in his hand. 

The water was washing about wildly, beating against the bulk- 
heads and the door, sapping at the men’s legs. Yet it was, and would 
continue to be, necessary to remain standing. You’d keep on your 
feet, in the water up to your thighs, even when your legs were knock- 
ing against your belly! The water was running in through all the 
holes in the poop, and it was impossible to get out, because now that 
the door opened on the sea, you could not call it the dt:ck any more! 

The captain’s lantern sent its beams back and forth on this buffet- 
ing spread o^ water. Thirard raised it level with his eyes to find the 
men, who were wedged into the corners of the sail locker. At the 
same time, he was throwing the light on bis own head: that head of 
a walking corpse, Mip empty skin of his cheeks — but also his eyes. 
They were everyday captain’s eyes, the eyes of those days when the 
log-book would say. Fine weather, ordinary work of sailmaking and 
seamanship. He fixed those eyes on each and every one of th“m, 
recognized them one by one; and his gaze brought them back to 
themselves, gave them a hold once more on something which was 
no longer their own fear. Those eyes existed for another man, and 
that seemed to them to increase their chances of existing. . . . 

He did not speak at once; he was listening to them. There were 
voices in frenzy, screaming. “I’ve had enough of it, good God, I’ve 
had enough! It’s time for the end. Let it break up once for all, and 
leave us alone!” 

There were calmer voices, too, that asked: ’’Well, it is the end, 
isn’t it, Cap’n?” 

And there was Caroff: “I think we’re stitched into the devil’s skin, 
and he in ours!” 

“The devil’s skin . . .” "It’s blowing the skin of the devil,” the 
men used to say of unnatural weather, of hurricanes that smash 
everything, that fair tear out a man’s eyes. For all of them, up to ^ 



now, that had been nothing but words. But to listen for so many 
hours to hell sn earning outside, around them; to feel themselves 
gripped by a giant hand that was tossing their ship about like a 
pebble; to be enveloped in the noisy flapping of enoiinous wings: 
in all this sohie of them were retliscovering the tenor oi a monstrous 
picseiue, welling up from the obscure depths ol then childhood, 
and pe!ha])s foigotten too long. 

It was then that Claptain 1 hiiaid spoke to them. 

He spoke vei\ simply of specific things, which iinn'cdiately im- 
pressed them e\en before the\ undenaood them lully, beciUNe they 
Aveie Iirtnint;^ them! I hat was more mnmagin.ible than all ihe rest: 
that smothered \c)ic.e. those muimuied woids— ihev were hearing 
ddiem so (leaily that this whispering seemed to them to balance all 
the h(u\ling and hca)iiiig, all the clashing, of the cyclone. 

Leaning against the lie.ivs door that opened on the deck, as if to 
close it bettei. seeming to be unawaie of the water that was slapping 
his tliighs and his stomach as it was theirs, he assured them that the 
wcathei would have taliiu'd down, and for gciod. befoie noon the 
ne\t dav; he gave them his woid tor this, l liai might seem to them 
as lar a wav as the end of next year, but they must hold out until 
then, bccause'ihe sliip itself would hcjld out. He was sine of that! 

When he went cjut, Manus, out cjI his mind with tcxir and halied, 
yelped, “.A hell ot a lot he caies — lie knows he’s [jcggingout anyway. 
A little sooner or a little laiei — 

Domino loaied at liini: " Lheie w'as nothing foil ing him to come. 
He only came lo talk to us. And in the state he's in!” 

.\s it he had heaid the luoho blaspheming, the captain had .some- 
thing special to sav to them, on his second visit to the sail locker. 

“Voii will all come out ol u, 1 can give you my oatli on that,” he 
pKiiiiised. "W'hen one is getting clcjse to deafh, one kne^w^s where 
it is going. 1 know it is not coming iij>on you.” 

Having said iliat. he went away again, swinging his lantein like 
a lailn^acl station-master. He lelt them convinced, and taken out 
ol ilu nisc'lv es. L.nofI nodded his hc*acl, with a lilile wdiistle oJ admn.i- 
lion. .Manus was aljoiii to o|)cn uji again, all the same. wIi'mi Big 
(’.liailes, will) w.is keeping his eye on him, look iwc; (loinidei iiig steps 
and (.imc* up beside iiim, list in the air. 

” \ie you going to kc*e|i your dirty sewei ot a mouth shut?" he 
Cl iecl. 

Bako, wfio up to this point had been t.ilking to himselt, without 
evei stopping .incl wiihoiii distinhing anyone:, alieinating his own 
Inneial oi ison with (hat ol his hens and pigs, lell silent at the same 
time. 

At midnight the captain came back again, this time to declare to 
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them, on his honor, that they had avoided the center of |he cyclone, 
a sort of trough of calm, after which they would have been assaulted 
by blasts still more lenible than tliose which were beating upon 
them now. If it had been anyone else, they would have loaded him 
with abuse over this “center," and his way of calml) telling them 
that there was something worse than what they v ere sampling and 
that they ought to be content with their loti Yet not one pijred up 
with a word. He had already told them so many ext raoi dinary things 
that they swallowed this one, too. 

He did not return until three in the morning, and then he had a 
bottle of cognac under his arrn.^He found them sick with fatigue, 
ready to give up, in this seesawing pool in which they had been 
splashing lor so long. y\nd they had been standing up lor filty hoursji 
since they had tacked about off 'I’hio! They were all drenched, even 
to their hair, 'rwenty times an hour they had been swept off their 
feet by some furious jolt of the derelict ship, and had slipped and 
plunged and picked themselves up again. 

Thirard was hooking at them with an informed and attentive 
sympathy. He knew those moments when, having suffered too much 
and too long, a man curses that something in himself w^hich insists 
on living. They were beginning to look like him: the .^ame desperate 
eyes of animals being beaten to death, the same white lips, the same 
grievous stupor. But they had taken only a lew steps on that road: 
they w'ould not be Niig in returning from it. 

“Have a little drink," he said. will warm you up.“ 

7'hey flung ther''- .dves upon the bottle without a word, greedy as 
babies who see the nursing bottle approaching, their eyes popping 
from their heads, theii arms stretched out, their leet tapping with 
iriipatieiite. I'he cognac passed ia[)idly from hand to haiul. Yet they 
had not parted coinjjany with their sense of justice, and as each of 
them, Avith one swilt glance, gauged what was the due amount lor 
him to drink, they ictliscovcied that feeling lor cuhic content Avith 
which they used to Avauh Poullain and his measurcnients, when the 
rum rations were handed out. Old Buirey, Avho w\as the last to 
drink, lelt the correct level at the bottom of the bottle, and after 
wiping ofl the neck Avith the undcisidc of his sleeve he held it out 
to the captain. 

“And you, Cajj’n?" he said. 

With the smile of a good felloAV, the captain refused. Burrey's face 
reddened. What had he been thinking of? With that thioat! The 
mechanic drank doAvn what was lelt. 

With the dawn, and alter a bricl period of relative calm, the 
storm seemed to redouble its foice. 

At five o’clock, Rolland — Avho had gone back to the chart-house, 
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with the first gleam of light — saw the long-boat break away at the 
stern. Torn from her lashings, she had lifted herself straight up on 
the stern-post, as if to show herself in her entirety, with her seats and 
her lockers, for the last time; then she had fallen away, keel in the 
air, into the spray, and had disappeared under a wave. 

The tasks performed by the mate during the night had been only 
those of a flood victim: to haul things up as far as possible and 
fasten them there. He had helped to raise Perrot, the man who had 
been crushed, when the water had threatened to reach him in his 
bunk; he had gone to get dripping mattresses out of the officers* 
cabins, and with the help of the ca^>in boy, had slid them under the 
gasping man. At this instant he had looked at Thirard and pointed 
^o the head of the berth. 

"What about yourself. Captain?** he had said. 

The captain had made a gesture toward his throat. 

"For the first time in four months, I don’t feel it,** he answered 
simply. "Why? How do you explain that?** 

There were replies ready to hand: One nail drives out another. 
Danger is an anaesthetic — it demands all a man’s nervous force, 
and leaves nothing over for pain. There were the stories of those 
soldiers in battle who were not aware that they were wounded. . . . 
But Rolland had said nothing of any of that, because he had seen 
in the captain’s eyes the flame that burns in the eyes of those who 
are visited by miracle. He had contented himstlf with nodding his 
head; at all events, it was a piece of good fortune. 

For the rest of the night the mate had worried, especially, about 
the security of their shelter. He had had the carpenter buttress up 
the door of the officers’ corridor — which was beginning to work loose 
— with heavy timbers, and in all parts of the ship had everything 
made fast that was trying to break away. He had not gone at all 
to the sail locker. There was nothing he could do for the men except 
talk to them. And that was hardly possible, since he himself was 
convinced that the situation was hopeless. It was all to the good, cer- 
tainly, if the captain succeeded in making them believe there was 
still a chance of their coming out of it; but he, Rolland, had no 
miracle to promise. 

It was only at six o’clock, after completing a general tour — 
saloon, cabin, sleeping quarters, lazaretto — that he decided to make 
his way into the crew’s den. And he felt as if he were going into 
a ditch where rutting walruses were fighting, all streaming with 
water and loud with shrieks. They cried out, as soon as they caught 
sight of him, that they were done for, that the sea was three-fourths 
over them already, but that the big boasters were going to have their 
eyes washed out, just like their pals. . • • 
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Without replying, any more than if he had been alonc^ he pushed 
two of them aside and began to try out the door's stanchions. After 
an instant of silence — because they were wondering what he had 
come for — they started laughing. Oh, he was vvorryin^ about the 
door, was he? Well, he needn't botherl They were going to push it 
wide open, that door of hisi And there'd be an ?nd of everything 
in five minutes: no more ship, no more good fellows, no more whore- 
house of officers, all of them in Davy Jopes's locker, all alike! 

He heard one of them, it must have been Gallais, protesting: 
“Shut your mouths about that door! So long as we're still alive — ” 

But the most frenzied of theip were advancing on him already, 
stumbling in the Rood. They were crying out to him, with appalling 
insults, that he was on the side of the masters, those who had nothingi 
better to do than drown them inch by inch, after shutting them up 
here like rats. Well, they'd decided: they were going to die in the 
open air. . . . 

Rolland did not turn around until the instant when they all fell 
silent together: supported, this time, by Poullain, the captain was 
coming into the room. 

“Well, here we are," he said, in his choked voice. “The barometer 
is rising again; we're beginning to get out of it.'* * 

It was, once more, so extravagant, so contrary to everything they 
were seeing,.everything they knew or expected, that they just stood 
there stupefied, thei/ arms dangling down into the water. It was to 
Rolland that the captain explainer.* that around four o'clock the 
instrument had b • to oscillate, going up and down every quarter- 
hour. It was the time when they had been closest to the center of 
the cyclone. But when that point was passed, and for the last hour, 
the barometer had gone up steadily. 

Big Charles cried out, “It was just an hour ago that Cario and 
Gallais and I made a vow to go barefooted with a candle to Notre 
Dame de I’fipine if we got out of this!" 

The captain nodded his approval. Then he added, “It will be 
calm before noon. That is what I told you." 

Domino called out, for them all: “It's true, Cap’n: everything has 
happened just as you said!" 
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XXV 


I'FTEY SPENT tlnee hours listcninp; m the s<|ualls die 
down: tiuce had Iu)uts. The immediate dau<^cr thai was t^iipping 
them (lose, but holding them u|)».’ght, was being relaxed, like the 
unlacing ol a tight (orset, and they were slumping e\(‘iywhcre. hy 
^trauling up to the poop, the\ wcie at last able to get through to 
the poop-rail. Ehere, the lull extent of the disaster was reveah^d 
to them at one blow, like the blow of Kre\en’s list when he used 
to knock them oil their straw ticks. 

“My Ciod. but we ie going down!" 

Up to then, the settling of the ship had been something lh(‘y only 
felt: now they weie seeing it. '1 he w'ater was eoming in tlnoiigh 
the scuppers, .is into the open mouth ol a di owned man. It was 
over these si up|)ers, which were woiking in leseise, like an over- 
flowing drain, that thes now stood hvpnoti/ed, without even one 
look at the debris of rigging and \ards strewn out all cvei the ship 
and threatening to bteak the hull w’ith e\n\ he.ivy toll. 

“Rails! We must make some ralts’” 

Wild-eyed, they were tunning around on the poc^j), looking for 
evervihiiig that could lloat. Some were ahead) Iruivmg to jump 
down on the deck, still swept by the last gte.it bieakc^is. I here wetc 
spars there, drifting about, and planks that thev needed right away. 

“Voirre going to get yotu selves washed ovet boaidl” Rollaiid called 
to them. 

Jiut in him. too, evciything was on the point of .igrccing with 
their panic, or, i.t the very least, ol trusting in their instinct, the 
instinct of the rats that abandon a doomed ship. A lew timbers 
giidletl by kc'gs — Irom one second to the next, perhaps, that would 
be all that w’as left to them ... 

The mate gave the older to Poullain and liuney, who had got 
a hold near him: ‘Thing the captain bac k.“ 

He had seen him again, belore they got out into the o|)en aii, all 
hunched u|; in his cabin, stiuck down again by the leturning thun- 
derbolt of his disease. And he had thought, It would have to be like 
that! He would only have lelt like hini'-eli again dining the wwst 
hours ol last night. He must be soiry to sec it go, bis cycloncl 

When Thirard came on deck, carried by the third mate and the 
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nicdianic, with his long arms inert around their necks^ and when 
Rolland ol)sei vcd his open mouth 'and his dimmed-out eyes that 
looked over the ravaged ship with a dying man’s indifference, the 
mate reviled himscll. 1 his was l)oth for having had him ruthlessly 
dragged up here to his side, and also for having seemed to expect 
help Ironi him. . . . Then, amazingly, the captai;. was speaking, his 
head drooping, his voice low. 

I'he things whidi he was rnurmuririg, and which first Rolland, 
Poiillain, and lUirrey, and then lierteux and Ernaiilt with them, 
listened to in a circle around him, leaning over almost against his 
mouth, were things he was drawy:ig out ot the very depths of himself, 
like the things he had said to the men the night before. It was not 
the miserable condition of the ship that was dictating them t» 
him, but, once more, the mysterious intuition which last night had 
seemed set in the heart of the cyclone to estimate its force, and 
wdiith now seemed to tliffuse itself throughout the Anton?ne, to 
withstand her slow absorption by the sea. 

“Monsieur Rolland, with your watch crew^ do your utmost to 
free the puin[)s; w^e must find out if they can still function. Monsieur 
Berteux, with your starboard wMteh and the carpenter, stop up the 
holes where the rivets have been pulled out, the steps of the masts 
that have been stri|)ped. all the openings wdierc the water can get 
into the ho4d. lios’n, and you, Biiirey, see how^ to get rid of the 
pieces of masts .ind*\aids that are banging up and down the ship: 
they ought to be got out ol the way it once. Yon, Monsieur Poullai!\ 
make obse'vatioj ;,ik1 fix a po.sition. My sextant is intact, and I 
have rew'ouiid the ( hronometers.” 

He raised his lle^hless hand. I hc men were coming up, in their 
turn. It was tow'ard them that he was now trying to stretch out his 
arm. and it was to them that he was loriking now'. 

“Keej) calm,” he said to them. “Obey the olliters. 1 am responsible 
for the rest.” 


“IdK’y’re spitting! (’.od Almighty, they're sjiitting!” 

Caioll, gone* nuiic mad at the sight ol the thick \ellow fluid being 
spewed out b\ the jiumps, w'as leaping up and down in a sort of wild 
pit()u-f}fl(>u, .1 gahanic motion be a\.is not riving to contiol. By a 
iniiaile, both the Nlialfs ol the pumps and their fiv-wbeels Iiad 
remained unbioken. I ben Rolland had gone down to the pump- 
well, with the water up to his armpits, and plunged in to tecl out 
the j)isions, the rods; nothing was out ol geai. I he cranks had been 
found again in (he sioieroom. 1 lie huge fly-wheels, diiven by arms 
whcjse success increased their stiei ;ili tenfold, were turning like a 
house afiie, and the jiumjis were spirting horn all their pipes. ^ 
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“If the hull is tight, we're all clear, boysl" 

If the hull is tight . . . Rolland was scarcely hoping for it. The 
work of those accursed spars that had been thrashing up and down 
the ship for three days; joints that had sprung apart under the fright- 
ful joltings of the night before; steel plates opened by the Antonine's 
headlong divings into the trough of the waves: there were too many 
possible, probable, leaks. 

The men's cries of joy on .discovering that the pumps were intact 
had not been enough to deafen him to the echo of the other cry, 
the cry that had burst from the men when their eyes first fell upon 
their submerged ship. Once beforf;, on the three-master Dupleix, 
under Monnard — hove to south of the Horn at night in a blizzard 
'iin which the helmsman could only just make out the main lower 
tops'l — Rolland had heard that cry of disaster. A mass of wreckage 
fleeing before the storm had skirted the ship on the port side and 
torn away the lower yards in a tumultuous crash: it was a collision 
that missed fatality by no more than a yard. “We're sinkingl’' a 
sailor had cried. But they had not sunk. Would it be the same this 
time? 

“Here's how it is. Monsieur Rolland. The wheel-box is gone, the 
guides of the helm screw are broken, but the rudder seems to be 
moving normally in its gudgeons; perhaps we can steer with relieving 
tackles. The saloon sky-light is torn out; the spanker's gaff and 
boom have broken at the iron joint and gone off with the topmast; 
there’s nothing to be seen any more.” 

Ernault the bos’n was making his report to the mate. For the new 
petty officer, the ship’s peril had ended as a sort of polish to brighten 
up his mind. What he said was clear and concise, like an insurance 
affidavit after shipwreck. 

“The two boats above the little deck-house are gone. The little 
deck-house itself has lost its door, and is in a bad state. The main 
to’gantm’st is broken at the cap. When it fell, it tore iip the bulwarks. 
The yards and everything are dragging along the side. Burrey and 
four men are starting to saw into the rigging that is holding them 
against the hull. The forem’st has snapped at the level of the deck. 
It is especially through the space in the mast case that the ship has 
taken in so much water. Fortunately the torem’st sail and yaids tore 
everything away and it went off; I don’t sec a trace of it anywhere.'' 

Inexhaustible and merciless inventory! Ernault, ficssy creature that 
he was, was leaving out nothing. He was mixing the wholesale with 
the retail, the major damages like the tearing out of the forem'st 
with the broken lanterns in the lamp room, and the state of the large 
deck-house, which was no more than an empty shell, with Surrey's 
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rediscovery of his anvil chisels and caulking-irons in the little boiler's 
shed. 

“In the cook's galley,” the recital continued, “nothing is left but 
the stove. Papa Jules has already lighted it again, and he is making 
soup in the cabin boy's dishpans, ivhich he recoverecf from under 
the poop.” 

At last Ernault scratched his head. • 

“There! That is about all. Now I’m going off to help the mechanic 
clear out the stuff that's banging all over the ship.” 

Well might he go off to help the mechanic, the old colonial settler! 
His report left the Antonine i^i the state in which he had found 
his plantation after the cyclone that had ruined it: a hulk. Some 
masts shattered, the others tottering; a gigantic pile of debris likft 
a hedgehog sitting on the stern, while Burrey and his men, with 
bleeding hands, were trying to force it to relinquish its hold; no 
more rigging; bundles of cordage tangled into balls as big as a 
man; no more sails, except the royals; no more arms for the yards 
that were thrust out in all directions and tracing oblique and absurd 
lines in the air that was at last clear. . . . The port-watch crew was 
still pumping, but the big fly-wheels were slowing down. The men, 
exhausted, and dulled by their turning motion, were going to sleep 
over the crank-handles. 

“Monsieur Rolland, you can have them eat whenever you like.” 

Old Jules, at least, was emerging as a conqueror from his ravaged 
galley. There was a hot soup, the I rst in three days; and there w^as 
Poullain, who b 'ote generously measuring out the wine ration had 
been able to find a slither of sunshine between two clouds, and 
came back to report that they had land some twenty miles to the 
north — Malicolo Island, one of the Hebrides. The news made an 
even better filling for their insides than the soup which they gulped 
down in a hurry; and they rushed through the sketchy meal and 
went back to work, with their mouths still full. 

The teams were spelling each other at the pumps, and the 
Antonine was no longer settling into the water; they would even 
have sworn that its position was somewhat eased. Berteux's men, on 
their knees on the deck — which the sea was now slapping from the 
rear in amiable little spanks, as the incoming tide slaps the boats in 
a fishing port — were stopping up the stupiiers, hole by hole. Burrey 
and several husky fellows were pegging away with hammer and 
chisel in the litter of the rigging. 

The clearing-up was making headway very quickly. The sky, from 
minute to minute, was becoming once more a respectable sky of the 
tropics. But the trade wind had ni^t yet settled in. The feeble breeze 
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was varying from south to southwest. Rollarul had had Ernault and 
his men bring up some sails from the lorkcr, and he was able after 
a fashion to bend jibs and stays’ls and to put lower sails and cro'jVk 
tops Is in j)lare. Tt did not look any too well, and f'aroff rommented: 
“W'hat we've got is a lauudiy boat, liggeil out with the customers’ 
wash.” 

•Yet when the b»'ee/e had la/ily fdled this dila])idated canvas, when 
they lelt the /hitnniftr nnte junrv behaving like a w'orking ship — 
though so little! — beneath their feet, thev interrupted whatever they 
wTre doing to look at one another, each one to see his comrade’s 
happy lace and tf) show him his ow'ii* 'I'here were some, tof), w’ho did 
not forget to give a wink to Paf>a fules. wluan the mate had just 
sViaken haiuls with because the old fellow’ had gone f)n his ow'n to 
bend the preventer braces on the yaid arms, which w'ere sw'inging 
in all diiections at a rate to teat out their fittings. 

When land appeared on the northern horizon, a high purplish 
clilf with clear contours, Rolhind fell, rather than sat. dow’n on a 
corner of the latge hatch. The junior oliiceis work in shilts; nc)t the 
first mate! He wms worn c)ut. 

The men were the first to perceive this "WVll. he was drop[u'ng 
his bag ashore, was he? * And w’hat wotilcl you expect? He was 
always on hand. How’ long is it since anyone has seen him going off 
to sleep? And nobody ever gave him a thought, neithepthc fellows 
themselves nor the olficers under him. A hell ol a business!” 

*'Sir,” said Poullain, “w’e have still a good four hours before w^e 
reach an anchorage. Berteux and 1 will finislt running up what sail 
we can. W’on’t you go and get a little test? You will be called in 
plenty of time.” 

Even when he stretched himself out on his bunk, the fatigue that 
had s|)reacl through his hod\ like an infection kept sleep away for 
a long lime. Everything was jostling against evervihing else in his 
aching head. Men and things were cc)mj)cting lor first |)lacc in a 
tireless dance. T he ship, the shore, Berteux’s left eye that was always 
half-shut and dioojn'ng on his cheek, the* bit of sail that the wind 
had knotted like the knot ol a wcmian's hair, the Pillou woman's 
hair, Kre^ven . . . ah, Kreven. . . . Krc'ven in bed, in bed with his 
strumpet. ... In bed last night, when they, in water uf) to their 
bellies, were waiting for the Antf'nnu' to sink. . . . “Go to bed, 
Kreven, and foiget the man you were, the man you might have cem- 
tinued to be!” 

Another man had gone to bed nowg no doubt: the captain. Hem 
the crew^ had looked at him, last night in the sail lockci! He, 
Rollatid, on the contrary, had been cursed. W^hy? Because he had 
'' • The sailors’ way of saying that he w.is all in. Tr. 



not known anything to say to them. Yet he had searchod for words. 
But what was there to say? *'If you have to die, try to die with your 
chin up. . . It was better to have said nothing. 

Well, but where did it come from, that radiance in dying men? 
Father Monnard, I’hirard? All right, there was the barometer going 
up again — the barometer. , 

They woke him for the burial at sea. • 

Perrot had died that morning, and. thanks to the morphine, he 
had died easily. It was a stroke of good luck for him, the men re- 
flected, that the cap'n should have been sirk. On what sailing-ship 
could a fellow in the crew be trjtatcd to the luxury of a hypodermic, 
so he could sli|) his moorings peacefully, just like a rich bov? And 
now Gallais and the caryienter had sewed him carcdully, with goofl 
tight stitches, into his sail-cloth. 

“Put his anil along his side, so he can rest easier. . . 

“lie was a good pal: we'll sew him up right. . . ** 

I'hev were worried about their woik, nevertheless, because of 
those damn fdthy liastards of sharks. I'he dirty swine had taken 
the Antoninr in tow, sure she was going to sink, and thev wouldn't 
miss their aim at the poor boy as he went downl But Papa Burrey 
swoie that they should not have him. It was unbelievable, what he 
had been able to dig up in the way ot ironwork to armor-plate the 
canvas sack in which the dead man had been sewed. 

I'lie entire’ crew'had gathered around the body when Rolland 
came ujj on deck. I'he captain ii .ule his a]>pearance at the same 
time, in a chair .1. ied by two men. lie made a motion of his head 
to ‘unimon the caliin boy. 

“You still know your prayers, don’t you, my lad? Say one of them, 
for 01 n poor sailor.” 

He himsell accompanied the yenmgster with his lij)s, like a priest 
saying his breviarv. \Mien the “Our Father” was iinished. he made 
the sign ol the cross, d he men cased up the sack. When the poor 
devil slipped into the water, almost ho; i/ont.dlv, there was no 
sound at all. But the sharks dived just the same. Papa Buncy, 
leaning lar over, his teeth clenched, was giowling. “Get hold of him 
if you can, ycui sons ol-bitc hcsl” 

And in f.u t the sharks came back to the surface* aflei a minute of 
vain pursuit. 

I he Ajitnnine was drawing c:Iose to the land no\\;i, a mountainous 
and dismal-looking island. There was the indentation of a white 
sand beach in the coast line, and behind it the forest rose steep 
and thick-grown. They took soundings: Twenty-five, thirty, fifty 
fathoms of line, and no bottom! 

It was then that they caught sight of a dark silhouette, leaping uj^ 
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and waving its arms on the sun-flecked beach. The man was surpris- 
ingly distinct on the dazzling expanse of sand, and it seemed evident 
to them all that his dancing motions were addressed to the ship. But 
then he vanished, absorbed by the fringe of the forest. 

A few minutes later, a plume of smoke rose from the dark border 
of the woods. The tntonine, meanwhile, was dragging away along 
b; the beach, at less than a mile from shore, and taking soundings 
every ten minutes. 

Suddenly a chorus of yells arose from the edge of the close-grown 
forest, where European pines were strangely mingled with cocoanut 
palms and iron-wood; and out from Among the trees burst hundreds 
of Canaques, running and gesticulating on the white coral sand. 
The smoke of other fires was rising from the brushwood, and still 
other Cana(|ues were dashing down over the beach. 

The Antonine, with her sluggish speed, was like a bathing guard’s 
rowboat watching over a popular resort beach. The strand was 
swarming now with savage leaps and whirlings. A raucous uproar 
was rising from it, like an argument among crows. Rolland was 
observing the scene through the telescope. 

“They ha\e tomahawks,” he announced. 

At Thio and Kanala, they used to laugh at those Canaque toma- 
hawks, because of their phallic shape. 

“So long as they have no canoes . . Poullain murm^ured in the 
mate’s ear. “It’s still more than half cannibal around here.'* 

Burrey, the mechanic, was already assembling his hatchets, ham- 
mers, and cramp-irons. 

“Sir—” 

The cabin-boy was handing Rolland a page torn from a small 
notebook. On it, written in a wavering hand, he read: Stand out to 
sea, quick. Set course for Thio. 

Without a word, Rolland passed the sheet of paper to the third 
mate. 

“Two hundred and fifty miles,” Poullain remarked. 

Then he made a gesture with his head toward the beach, where 
the whirling dance seemed to be getting w’ilder. 

“After all, it may be a stroke of luck that we didn’t find an 
anchorage,” he said. “Just so the breeze doesn’t die downi” 

Rolland was already calling the men to work ship. The wind had 
settled into the southeast, and soon the Antonine, with her head 
to the southwest, was making progress. Yet it was not until sunset 
that the Canaques, as they grew smaller in the distance, lost all 
human form. Nothing w'as left of them, then, but the movement of 
dots, wheeling about madly in the twilight, like a dance of gnats. 
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"The dance in front of the refreshment bar,” Poullain summed 
up. 

Berteux, who was passing by and heard this, flung out in his dry 
voice, "What do you know about it? Perhaps, on the contrary, they 
were well-disposed. These islands are not inhabited ofily by canni- 
bals and wreckers. There are even some Europeans.” 

“Nice well-disposed mugs they hadi” Poullain retorted. 

The men who had heard him began to laugh. I'hey were for- 
getting that they still had more than two hundred miles to go, in a 
disabled and dismembered ship. 

They had time to learn itl 

They sailed for eight days: eight days of agonizing effort to keep 
what was teft of the masts standing upright, brace the yards whos^ 
forks had been carried away and whose saddles had been half tom 
out; eight days of watching the Antonine drag along under its rags 
of sails, afraid that the wind would grow stronger, afraid also that 
it would drop to a dead calm; eight days of incessant pumping, for 
the wretched craft was still leaking, God alone knew where I 

When Rolland went to give the captain the noon position on the 
third day, he had found him senseless on his bunk, the sheets soaked 
with blood: a hemorrhage, what the doctor in 1 hi^ was dreading. 
He had only recovered consciousness two hours later, and that in 
such a state; of weakness that Rolland and Poullain had taken turns 
watching over him •until the next morning, afraid that every mo- 
ment might bring the end. 

The news had g'^ne the rounds of the ship, and the men were 
crushed by it. 

“I'd give a month of my pay to get him to the hospital, wheie he 
could go out quietly,” one said. 

And another: "It's what he made himself do in the cyclone that 
used up his last strength.” 

They were cursing the slow pace of the impotent boat, the too-fine 
weather, the gentle breeze. They were ready to wish for a strong 
wind, even a gale, if that would give a shove to the backsides of this 
good-for-nothing snail of a tubi 

On the eighth day, they saw a column of smoke across the stern 
and soon caught sight of the funnel of a steamship that was catching 
up with them. They struck the code signal at thr head of the forward 
mainm'st: We need assistance. The Samt Paul, of the Ballande 
Company, bound for Noumea, took the Antonine in tow. 

Twenty-four hours later, they were moored at the dock. 
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XXVI 


THE Antonme had to stay three months at Nounn^^a. The 
port was without a dry dock, and that slowed down the work, it 
had been iniinediatcly asccilaiiied,,, moieover, iliat the largest re- 
pairs would have to be completed at Sydney, especially the lemasting. 
I'hose three months were haul, as hard as the time spent in a 
loading port. From morning till night ihe crew was riveted to its 
task, with a short siesta at the hottest time ol the day. On Sunday, 
the bo)s would stroll about in the town, between the ziiic-rooled 
wooden houses of tlie Place des C.ocotieis or the avenue dc T Alina, 
with a hundred sous in their pockets. 1 hey would pass the infantry- 
men of the Colonial Army, and the naval gunners dragging their 
heavy boots through the streets. 1 hey would wander in groups 
about the banduaud dining the concert; and in due time they would 
go b'ack to the ship. 

Toi they were keeping themselves as inconspicuous as possible. 
Nouinca was swaiining with policemen and ulue-ca|)|)ed guards. 
I'he island ol Non and its penitential y lay at the entiance to the 
haibor, and the Antomnes men had it under their eyes as they 
woiked Ihe impc/ssibility ol evei loigetting the convict prison, the 
constant sight ol tlie convict boats going bac k and forth alongside of 
the ship — all tins ended by imbuing them with a vague cliscjuiet 
which kept ihem fi oiii sprees that went loo lar, and Irom brawls. 
'1 heir vessel was tc;o clcjsc to the pnson foi thc'in iu)t to reflect on 
how easily one could step across Irom one to tlie other; no one could 
help seeing that! 

Eoi Rollaiicl, mo, the days i oiled by as a sort of dismal calm. A 
cable fioiii the shipping firm bad ollicially enh lifted the ship to him, 
fcjr the repairs and then for the return voyage. It was less this 
expected responsibility that disturbed him than ilie Iceling of loneli- 
ne:»s which he bad not been able to get nd ol since (^ajitain Thirard 
Iclt the boat, was genuinely asionishcxl to realize the place which 
this almost-dying man had filled aboardship. At a time when he 
had known only a skipper of diminished physical power and ability, 
he had been more and more awaic of an accretion of strength, of 
IcjcAing on at an actual rising ol the iray of the scales under the 
weight that the other man earned: would Ehiiard have been the 
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remarkable man of the cyclone, if his body had not been consumed? 
It seemed that the very wearing-away of his physical eiivelope had 
permitted him to escape from himself so that he might enter into 
the deepest being of the men. . . . 

rhe captain had left the ship, in a carriage sent by thtr hospital, on 
the alternoon of the day they reached Noumea. I he master of the 
vessel Jiad quilted it on a sfietcher carried by 'the caipenter ai^d 
the incchaiiic, who jolted it because they did not keep good ^tep. 
The men ol the crew had bared their heads, as at the passing of a 
luiieial. I'he cajnain had opened his eyes only as he went down the 
gangjilaiik, .nid h.ui made a laint gestuie with his left hand, in 
token ol latewell. ^ 

Rolland had seen him only once at the hospital. His throat hajj 
been openeil u|j — a tracheotomy — so that at last he was able to 
breathe. Rolland had been hypnotized by the silver tube which 
prt)jeeted lujiii Ins netk, and through which the air now passed in 
and out. But the si(k man was at the last extremity of exhaustion: 
he could gi\e his visiioi no more than a look. 

He died hmi da\s later. At the hospital, the Sister had given 
Rolland an envelope: “ To be delivered by your own hands to 
Madame Ihiiaid, i8 me de TArbalele, Fecaiu]).’' the way back 
from the cemenay Rolland, who had led the piocession of mourners, 
had been joined by Beilot. 

“Well, he is at pt*:i(e, poor old fellow%“ Bcrlot said. “It is in cases 
like this that (jiie tan speak of deliverance." 

In less than a '.i''iuh, the skipper of the Tmnanou had himself 
giown strangely old. His plump bon vivanCs llesh was yellow’ed 
o\er as with a soit ol veneer. His face was tinning the color of 
wine dieg^*. with a nenvork of small purple veins where one felt that 
the ihu kened blood was stagnating. Rolland told him in a fewv words 
what h;ul happened heiweeii the Antonine’s departure from Kanala 
and the lajM.un’.s ileath. It was a recital as chy as a log-hook. Then 
he cast a glaiuc at his coiiqianion. 

“And how arc things gonig wdth you?" 

A little imiositv w.is awakening in him, as to how Berlot and 
Kieven weie working out their pietiy little schemcsl Yet all that 
seemed so lai aw.iy. . . . 

“1 he>’ie going :dl right," Berlot saiil. “I've got the hang of it 
now: I’m never soln r any more. So everything’s alj right.” He was 
trying to cluitkle. “You might have known," he went on in explana- 
tion, “that as soon as she’d got the lellow' she wanted, she’d kick me 
(jui. 'riial was hound to ha|q)en." 

“Then he isn’t on the ship any uoie?" Rolland asked. 

“Of coinse he is — more than everl I told you, I’m always drunk. 
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He's tht one that runs the wretched tub. He runs her very well, and 
everything is* in order. I draw the money, without making it. . . . 
And then, when he is on the ship, he is not with her. She wanted to 
come too, but he sent her back. 'No women on a ship,* he said. 
Well, on the 'trips, when I'm drunk, I give him hell. He listens to 
me, and when I’m through he takes me back to my cabin. I shut 
myself up there and start drinking again. What better would you 
ask for?” 

Rolland thought of that other cabin, where the man they had 
just buried used to shut himself up, he too. . . . 

Then Berlot added, in a lower tone that mingled hatred with fear, 
*‘He w'as at the burial, you know. Didn't you see him? It would 
sprprise me if he didn’t come to talk with you.” 

Before leaving Rolland, he made an effort to change the conversa- 
tion: 

*Tve seen your ship. You certainly were hard hitl” he said. 

Whereupon, he struck him on the shoulder, in a series of hard 
little raps that continued for several moments, while a wave of anger 
made his heavy eyes heavier still. "Ah, well, in spite of that, the 
one who got licked, in the devil’s skin, and who will break under it — 
it isn’t you. . . .” 

Ten minutes later, Kr^ven came up to Rolland on the dock, a 
hundred steps from the Antonine. 

"I knew that he was to be buried today, so I came,” he said. 

Not a muscle moved in Rolland’s face. He was thinking. He has 
learned to talk so as to say norhing — he is developing, on land. 

The Antonine was still hidden behind the bridge of a steamship. 
When the ship’s former bos’n caught sight of her, he could not re- 
strain a start. 

"She’s had a narrow escape, eh?” Rolland said. Then, turning 
toward him, and with a dreadful cordiality, he added, "You see, you 
left at a good moment. Could you possibly have smelled the wind?” 

Kr^ven, his head lowered, let the insult sink in. Then, after a 
moment, he said, "I only stopped you, sir, to beg you to tell Madame 
Thirard that I shall take care of the captain’s grave as long as I am 
here.” 

Rolland’s shake of the head registered refusal. "I have no reason 
to transmit any pledge whatever on your part. Write to her,” he 
said. 

He turned and left him. 

I got the best of him, he was telling himself. He was less sure of 
that during the hours that followed, thinking it over again as he 
walked the deck. A strange voyage, this, in which one encountered 
^aracters like Thirard and Kr^ven, and was served, with the 
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liqueurs, to a Barquet as assistant manager of a navigatiop company! 
Each of them, in his own fashion, brought some queer questions to 
one’s mind. ... It was a voyage from which a man would return 
less sure of himself than when he set out. 

He returned from it in ninety-eight days. 

’’Almost a record!” declared Monsieur Blcvin, the chief of the ship* 
ping firm at Le Havre, who had insisted on receiving him at home, 
in his personal office. 

He had made Rolland sit down in a deep armchair. Other men 
used to perch on the edge, so 21^ to keep sitting up straight, but 
Rolland had settled himself in the depths of the chair, without 
any presumptuousness but with a naturalness that was not displeas-* 
ing. Monsieur Blevin leaned forward. 

”I am authorized to tell you,” he announced, punctuating his 
phrases with brief movements of his head, ‘‘that following this 
voyage, accomplished very quickly and with excellent conditions, 
we have decided to entrust you with a ship’s command.” 

”I had already been led to hope for that, before my last sailing,'* 
Rolland said. 

Monsieur Bl<^vin acknowledged the stroke with a swift smile. 

"This time the order will not be countermanded,” he promised. 
Then he clasped his hands on his desk, and continued: "I was 
Monnard’s closest coWade at the Hydrographic Institute, and he 
used often to speak to me abont ycu. That permits me to go into 
things very frankl , 1.1 my turn. You have often caused us concern, 
Rolland, and myself first of all. Your former captains have always 
had high praise for your ability both in working the ship and in 
managing the men. On the other hand, they used to complain of 
your difficult and too independent disposition. That is why, in spite 
of your recognized worth, you have had to wait so long for a 
command.” 

Rolland was listening without so much as the flicker of an eye- 
lash. This was the ringing of Papa Bouteloup’s bell — and Arlozzi’s. 
But no more in the Merchant Marine than in the Navy are captains' 
observations argued about before the official who communicates 
them. He knew that. The only interesting thing would be the con- 
clusion, the name of the vessel that was to be given hiip. This name 
would indicate his market value quite surely, and better than half 
an hour of discourse. He waited for it, before making any response. 

Monsieur BMvin seemed in no hurry to enlighten him. He was. 
leaning back in his own armchair now, and his eyes were fixed on 
Rolland’s as he went on: 

"To be quite frank with you, we considered that Captain Thirard, ^ 
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both as chief and as man, was entirely cut out to keep you under his 
orders. We were not able to guess at that time — ” 

"That he would no longer have the strength to break me in?" 
Rolland intc^rrupted. "You aie mistaken. He dUl hieak me in. He 
was ten times stronger than the others, with his little hicath of life." 

Monsieur Blcvin* nodded in assent, hut he did not ask the details of 
fhe hreaking-in: appaiently he was alreadv informeil about that. He 
spoke a few words of eulogy. and regiet for the dead man, and ^len 
came to the conclusion: "Well, then: we are completing the con- 
strutlion, at N.intes, of the Inihomedr, a sqnare-i igged three-master 
of thirty-four hundied tons; she isr.heing reserved for ycm. You are 
satisfied?" 

"Yes, Monsieur Blevin/’ 

It was something to he satisfied with! A new ship, and of that 
tonnage, as his first ((^inmami, instead of the old tubs on which new 
captains were most often sent out to get their hand in! 

"1 he only tiling is, she will not he ready for tw'o months," Mon- 
sieur Bknin added. "It is a fuithcr proof of our esteem, that w^e 
should keep you irnmohili/ed all this time, to wait for it. In paren- 
theses, you cijn bless voiir tvdoiie and the delay it caused you. 
Without that, you wimld not have had the Andromhlc. We would 
have given \oii the best we had, three months ago, hut after all it 
W'ould not iiiive been an eijuivalent." 

They talked for a lew minutes more, then Monsieur Blevin rose 
and held our his hand: "Goodhve then, C^aptain." 

Rolland felt a slux k, all the more since the other man had 
s[)oken the uoid (juiie sim[>ly, without stressing it. 

Iwf) hoiiis laid, he set out lor Fecamp, to (all uf)on Madame 
Thirard. .Since he lii'.f sre()i>ed ii[)on the dock, the thought of this 
iiuciview liad Incn weighing on him more he.ivily than all the tons 
of water in the hold of ilie Autoriinr. He ariivcd at nightlall, slept 
in a hotel neai rhe station, and presented himself at the home of 
the ca|jlain's widow at ten the next morning. 

She lived in a ground-floor ap.irtment near the Bcaiedic tine dis- 
tillery. An elderly seivant fcjok him into the dining room, where 
the first thing he noticed was an enlarged })hotogt:iph of the dead 
man. It must have dated fiom several yc«iis hack, and it sui prised, 
indeed almost disajjjiointed, Iiim. the man in the [lidnrc, stiongly 
.sensual, with his lull cheeks and scpiarc chin, was t(jo far removed 
from the cHie he had known. 

His wife, on the (ontrary, was as he had imagined her: a woman 
of aioiwd fifty, rather heavy, with a fate fixed in its sorrow^, an 
ovcrconscieruious air; everything she did she must do thoroughly. 



even pining away, riie emotiun which overwhelmed l\pr when he 
was introduced had the efiect oi giving him some assuiance. He was 
always like that: when anyone near him let go, he himself became 
so much the stronger. 

He started out to tell her about the voyage, to deliver to her all 
his recollections of the dead man, witliout depriving iier of any 
detail; he at once saw that course was full of pitlalls. To extol tli« 
heroism of his skipper, as he must, in giving her the picture of 
I’hiraid’s visits to the poop, he would have to let her know the 
price that was paid for every one. On the other hand, when he 
would do his best to pass over in silence the agonies of the cabin, 
the captain would become almost an ordinary captain, in the excel- 
lent j>erlormance of his duty. He changed his mind and cut th(^ 
story short, without being able to avoid the question which he had 
felt hanging over him since the beginning of the conversation: 

“He sullered a gieat deal, didn’t he?" 

Rolland could only bow his head. 

“1 know that you were very devoted to him," she said. “I thank 
you for tliat. But tell me — you saw him when the ship sailed — 
could one have guessed anything like this? He had always had a 
hoarseness; he used to smoke too much. And he had* got very thin, 
the last weeks. But he would say, ‘It is age; when you get to be 
around fifty««your constitution changes.* No matter, 1 ought to have 
suspected, when I saV him so tired. But then he would say to me, 
‘That will be gone, after a week at sea.* He wanted to start out on 
this voyage’ the l -n^y it v\ould biing, the increase in the pension. 
... As if that counted, nowl" 

“Perhaps it was better that he dief make the voyage,’* Rolland 
said. “He was on his feet till the last day, and in keeping busy with 
the ship and the crew ho would forget his sulfering. All they could 
have done ashore was to prolong it. The doctor at Noumea assured 
me that even here an operation ^ould not have saved him. At the 
rate the disease carried him off, it was already too late when he 
sailed. And from the point of view of morale, things would have 
been worse ft»r him in a hospital than on the ship." 

“Yes, hut 1 should have been there!*' 

That was obvious! But, as always, Rolland only thought of the 
woman alter the event. Somew^hat abashed, he reached into his 
pocket and took a thick envelope out of his wallet.# 

“ Pile captain had the Sister deliver this to me, lor you. It would 
have come laster by steamship, but he did not want that. He said 
to the Sister, ‘1 want her to have it at the time when the boat 
gets in.* ** 



She turned the envelope over and over in her hands, and her eyes 
were blurred with tears. Rolland realized the hurry she was in to 
be alone, to open it, and he got up. 

*‘I must t^ll you further, Madame, that his former bos'n, Kr^ven, 
has settled on the island. He charged me to give you his promise that 
he will look after »he grave himself.” 

She choked back her sobs. 

“If Kreven takes the respoJisibility, 1 can rest easy,” she murmured. 

When he was on the stieet again, he reflected, “Yet 1 gave that 
swine to understand that I would not say anything about his taking 
care of the grave. . . . All the same, it is better that 1 did.” 

The dining room he had just left seemed somehow to be almost 
'one with the captain’s cabin. Here, as there, a human being was 
haunted by thought and yearning for another: he who for her sake 
had gone away to die at the other end of the world, all alone; she 
who was shut in with her grief as he had been shut in with his 
torture. Rolland had been the only person who could bring them 
together just like this. And it was easy. They were one again. This 
was a case, if there ever was one, when one could speak of two 
halves I 

“At any rate,” he said aloud, as he stopped on the sidewalk to get 
out his tobacco pouch, “there’s a good job donel” 

He hastened his steps as soon as he had lighted his cigarette. Now, 
to weigh anchor and get out of here, full speedl Ft^camp, that was 
Barquet’s town. All sorts of things happen, and at the next cor- 
ner he might well collide with the Assistant Manager, coming 
straight across his bowl That would not be a pretty maneuver, from 
his point of viewl In his new situation, it was something to be 
avoided: they all hung together, the companies. . . . 

So he went prudently back to the station to get a ticket for 
Lamballe, the railroad stop nearest Erquy. 7'he only relatives he 
had left there were two old aunts, one of whom made shell-work 
flowers for the summer visitors, while the other kept house for the 
priest. There was no question of a two-months’ mooring under their 
Breton caps. It would be “How-do-you-do? How-do-you-do?” and a 
visit to the cemetery; after that, straight to Nantes, to see his ship 
being finished. 

While he was getting into his train. Big Charles, Gallais, and 
Cario, a hundred leagues away, were also liquidating the situation, 
in carrying out their vow to Our Lady of the Thorn: barefoot, and 
each with his candle. As a storm had loosened all the sharp pebbles 
on the road, they cut themselves with every step; and never had they 
sworn so many oaths as on this pilgrimage. 
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HEN DO YOU LEAVE. Victor?*' 


“Not for four days.” 

“And you. Edouard?" 

“I'm asking you! I've been waiting a week already for a replace- 
ment part for my donkey engine. Makes me think of Willaroo, where 
we fouij^l the wheat an inch and a half high and had to wait till it 
grew and was hai vested so we could take it aboard!" 

“How about you, Rolland? When do you sail?" 

“Tomorrow morning." 

“That's bad! We’d have got together for something or other . . 

Rolland raised his hand. “Don’t let that stop you." he said. 

Captain Cordicr wagged his head back and forth from one shoul- 
der to the other. He was a bigfraric'd man, with hair that stoixi 
straight up and fl( .i) lips aiways ready to part in roars of barbaric 
laughter. 

“Sure, that won't stop us," he said. “But you sec, Rolland, that it 
works out all wrong. Four and three — they’re two different things. 
Four at the table, it’s squared off; three, that leaves an end dragging 
behind. Hiis way. we’ll have to put it off till the next time: in 
Frisco, or Hamburg, or Antwerp. Better in x\niwcrp, eh, Edouard? 
At Anna's place, or little Rose's. How many times have you made 
Rose turn her Blessed Virgin to the wall?" 

“Pay no atrontion to him," said Bouries, a spare-built, clean- 
shaven, alert young man. “It’s jealousy. He's huisting with it." 

“Yes, all she did w’as darn your socks,’’ Cordicr remembered. 
“You've told us plenty about that. But do you \vant some advice? 
Those socks — don’t show them to your wife. On m\<»last voyage, I 
took mine home; but how would T have time (or siuh finished work, 
such a beautiful dieckerboard pattern? A\'Iien mv wife found them, 
she looked at them w'ith a dirty eye and said to me, 'You didn’t do 
this!’ So now, boys, some white stitci.es, some black stitches, and all 
in a bunch — that way, there’s no trouble." 
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The four captains were seated at a table in a bar, with the out- 
side shutters closed against the Australian summer. They had just 
stumbled into each other again at Hobart, meeting once more at 
one end of the world — for the moment it did not matter which, 
rheir table was an island where as yet neither anything nor any- 
body was coming ashore. 

“Who brought you in?“ Cordier asked Bourids. 

“Harris, as usual; and, as usual, in French!" 

Captain Bounds made his smooth-shaven face still more rigid, to 
take off the appearance of the Hobart pilot, while he reproduced 
the Australian’s inispronunciatio ts in a gutteral voice. Cordier 
slapped his thigh. 

“That’s him to the life!” 

“And if you repeat the order after him, he pulls a long face," 
added Victor Drobin, the captain of the Nanterre. He was a thick- 
set fellow, half-bald, with a sleepy air and a countryman’s voice that 
stuck his words together, thickening them and slowing them down, 
as clay sticks to the soles of one’s boots.” ^ 

They spoke of the voyage. A few sentences were enough for the 
essentials: notes on the routes they had followed, the state of the 
weather. They all reported heavy winds since they had passed 
the Cape, but agreed that they needed these to cut ahead on the 
course. 

“I lost a man all the same,” Drobin said. 

It was a sailor who had fallen from the yards while furling the 
main upper tops’l. 

“We sent him out a buoy, but he wasn’t able to reeve it,” Drobin 
added. 

As for Rolland, he had just handed an “undesirable” over to 
the consul. In a few diy sentences he related how he had caught the 
man distributing copies of the fAbertaire among the crew, and had 
succeeded in putting him on the spot for threats and insubordina- 
tion. 

“We shall have to realize in the end,’’ he concluded, resting his 
fists on the table and leaning toward his noncommittal colleagues, 
“that the stake is between those fellows and us, the captains. 
When you get back from a voyage, the administrator at the 
Marine Office will keep you cooling your heels for hours. But you’ll 
see fellows in blue boiler suits, yellow shoes, and gangsters’ neckties 
go into his office as if it was their own. When they leave, they’ll walk 
right up to one of your men. ‘Your captain’s a swine, isn't he?' ‘Yes.’ 
‘Come on, then, tell us about it.’ When I see that, it’s about all I 
can stand, and when I get hold of one of those fellows, he gets what's 
coming to him.” 
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Bouri^s contributed a recollection; “The same thing, or just 
about, happened to Joly, when he was captain of the Clotilde, What 
he did was arrange to have all his undesirables shanghaied at Port- 
land/' 

Rolland got up. “You will excuse me. I still have a lot*of things to 
attend to between now and tomorrow.” 

The others held out their hands, without rising. « 

“Well, then, till we meet again,” said Cordicr. “And if you run 
across old Tancrey, my equipment chief in the shipping office, tell 
him that I spit in his eye, and that I am not going to bring him 
back one damn keg of salt pork as^urplus.” 

When Rolland had gone, Cordier sprawled on his elbows over the 
table. • 

“I hadn’t seen him for seven years,” he said. “The last time was at 
Tacoma. He was still commanding the Andromrde” 

“J ran into him at Geelong eighteen months ago,” said Drobin. 
“He was captain of the Marie-LaurentineJ* 

“Yes, it is only this year that he has had the Argonaute/* 

“She’s a beautiful ship,” Bouries commented. “I saw her yester- 
day. I'he Bordes firm hasn’t anything better.” 

“That may be,” Drobin admitted, “but in my opinibn she’s above 
all a fast sailor in moderate weather.” 

“With that chap,” said Cordicr, “ ’moderate weather’ is just about 
any weather that the*good God sends.” 

“Yes,” Bouries agreed, “he is a s;>eeder.” 

The conversatic' circled and hovered above the absent man like 
this before swooping down on him. It was Bouries who brought it 
to a point. 

“We went out together from Dunkerque,” he said. “That was — 
let me see, this is 1912, so that was three years ago. He had just taken 
the Saint Sever,, when Brignon had broken his foot, you remember?” 

“And how!” Cordier affirm<;d. “The w^ay he tore along, that lad 
Rolland, as if he had Papa Minart at his stern I” 

Bouries chuckled over this recollection, but as Drobin was looking 
at him with big eyes wide-open in curiosity, Cordier took up the 
story: 

“Haven’t you heard about that? It was Blevin, his shipping agent, 
who told it to me. Blevin had taken it into his head to get him 
married, when he came back from Noumea with the Marie-La u- 
jentine pretty badly damaged. At least two months of repairs ahead, 
easily long enough to produce twinsi Finel Bldvin headed him to- 
ward the daughter of one of his old pals. Papa Minart, who had 
retired after thirty years of comman 1 in the coastwise trade and was 
living at Val Andr^. Everything started off splendidly. The old man 
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swore by no one but our Rolland, the girl was crazy about him, they 
were setting the date for the wedding. Just fifteen days before, here 
he is coming into the company’s offices. ‘I’ve learned of Brignon’s 
accident.’ he says. ‘If it’s all right with vou, I will go in his place.' 
The shij^piug men, who, themselves, had heaul something about a 
marriage in the offing, said to him. ‘But do you know that llie Saint 
{.Sever is all ready to sail?’ ‘Exactly so.’ he said. So, pleased as ])unch, 
they hand over the comm.iiu! to him, and off he goes! Blcvin has 
never forgiven him.” 

‘‘At Geelong. I really thought he was going to take the plunge,” 
Drobin ])ut in. “He had bcfome aapi.iinied with a pretty girl, a girl 
of good familv she was, too, and she spoke Eiench. Her |)a rents were 
s’ big land-owners in New South Wales, and she was visiting an uncle 
in Cieelong lor her holidays. Me used to sj)eud all his evenings with 
her. And when he sailed she (ame to the dork to kiss him goodbye. 
1 said to nnself, ‘ I’his is it, this time!’ And when I saw him again 
yesterday I asked him. ‘\\’har about the little girl in Geelong? This 
will be the time to telegiajih hei.’ ‘ I'he log has been reeled in since 
then.’ he answeicd.” 

‘‘I'hat’s a latl that will never marry,” Cordier declared. ‘‘What 
would he do with a wile? She’d have to hit him ovei the head to 
keep him from saying, at the end of two weeks, ‘I’m sailing again. See 
you next year.’ He doesn’t like to be tied up to the doc^, that gentle- 
man!” 

‘‘It seems he’s made a pretty good anchorage here.” remarked 
Bouries. ‘‘I heard it from Hervy. d hey’vc been going around seeing 
the shows together, and they met all the dancers in .Spring. It’s Rita, 
a Spanish girl, who’s ended by hooking in. Ileivy show'ed her to me: 
a pair of bows, old chap!” 

‘‘He won’t stay here an extra quarter of an hour, not for her or 
any other girl,” Goidicr averred. “He has speed like a disease inside 
him. Eighty-six days from Glasgow here, how’s that for a shaking- 
up?" 

“Do you remember the time he and the Mnroaret and the three- 
master Auverj^ne all left Frisco together?” Bouries went on. ‘‘Some 
go-ers, they were I And big stakes! He beat the two others, one by 
eleven and one by nine days, and he brought twenty-five thousand 
pounds to a broker who had bet on him. I he fellow sent him a 
gold watch.” » 

‘‘I am not paid to run races,” remarked Drobin. ‘‘If you lose sailj, 
masts, and even men to make a high speed record, a lot of good it 
does you afterw'ards!” 

This was (he catechism of the old .sea captains, who sailed their 
ships as if they were trolley-cars, putting on the brakes going down 
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hill and not pushing too hard on the ujjgrade. Drol)in, tl^e only one 
of the three who was a mediocre man, and who, because ol that, paid 
more attention to small things, observed that Rolland’s rigging suf- 
fered more damage than any of the other captains' because cjI his 
stubborn refusal to take in sail. The other two granted him that, 
but it was of no importance; what they wTie at" r was the exact 
measure ol the man. 1 hree hard knocks he had had gave it to them.# 

The first was in the reaches aiound C-^pe Iloin, in the middle ol 
the southern winter. The Aiidromcde, encrusted with ice, was hove 
to, but it was necessary to change the tack, because the winds were 
shilling. A forem’st topman, wlu> was inspecting his mast, slipped 
and crashed to the deck. Hardly had he becMi taken aw'ay when a 
sound of snajjping filled the stern of the ship: the si>ankcr boom had • 
bioken, a piece ol wood twenty-five yards long and thick as a man’s 
body, extended Imr i/on tally above the pooj). 

It had broken, but it did not fall. Ihe rear end lemained hang- 
ing to the gaff, and the stump, jiivotiiig with the rolling ol the ship, 
was threshing about, pounding at eveiyihing within leach. It had 
broken the spokes of the wheel, from which the helmsman had lied, 
and the free rudder, in its turn, was now' tossing luriously; the ship 
was about to veer broadside to windward. Rolland Tiacl crouched 
down in the end of the stern, where the thrust ol the backwaid blow 
would be swiftest and most deadly. He knotted a rope lasso. I'he 
monstrous cudgel was coming on rapidly. I’he captain felt the draft 
it made, close to his face. But the precise Ir act ion ol a second 
when the crushing i. e was grazing him, he leajicd to one side and 
flung out his running noose. Now the boom could bang down on 
the starboard side, it had the line tight around its end, it was 
bridled. . . . Men caught the mooring cable with chillc’d and bleed- 
ing fingers, fastened it, and took control of the wheel again. 

“If he had had his lace smashed in, what good would that have 
done?" Diobin demanded. 

“Since nobody was doing anything — “ retorted Cordier. 

“In such cases, there is ahvays someone who decides to act," Cap 
tain Drobin alhrmed. “You only have to give them time for it, since 
it is that or capsize." 

If this was not glamorous, it was accurate. Drobm, without any 
doubt, would have waited lor someone else to meet the situation, 
because he himself was clumsy and slow. 7’his left Uie prestige of 
the quick-moving athlete, however, intact. 

The next incident they recalled was that of a fire which broke out 
aboard the Saint Sever, in the open sea oil the coast ol Chile. The 
vessel was crammed full of saltpeter, taken on at lqui([ue, and a fire 
in a cargo of nitrate is hopeless. After an explosion in the hold had, 
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so to speak, opened up the vessel and had blown off the hatches, 
Rolland had had the life-boats launched, and the crew had aban- 
doned ship. Even then, the captain had refused to leave. 

None of his three colleagues was making any mistake about the 
reasons for his obstinacy. This was in no way a romantic determina- 
tion to go down with his ship. A captain tliey knew had recently 
/.fastened himself to the rail of his sinking vessel, rather than abandon 
it. W'hen they recounted this piece of extravagance, they explained 
it in two words: “He drank." It Rolland chose to stay on the Saint 
Sever, it was because he knew there was one chance in a thousand of 
saving the ship, and he would not consent to let that chance go. 
And the impossible happened: the draft of the explosion put out 
1 the fire as one blows out a candle, and the Vjoats that were waiting 
a little distance aWay for the captain to jump, or the vessel to break 
up, were recalled by megaphone. A steamship which happened along 
had taken the Saint Sever in tow to Valparaiso. 

“That proves he’s lucky," Drobin said. 

“And that he keeps his nerve," Bouries added. 

“There is one thing that stumps me," remarked Cordier. “It is 
that, ruling his fellows the way he rules them, he should never, on 
the whole, hlive had any bad run-ins with his crews." 

“Perhaps he doesn't boast of them," suggested Drobin, in his 
dragging voice. “And then, doesn’t he hand out plenty of wine and 
grog? It's not hard, with that, to keep them Loin grousing." 

Cordier and Bouries exchanged an amused glance. Drobin was 
famed for a rapacity which earned him the compliments of his ship- 
ping firm and the execrations of his men. He cut down on every- 
thing: food, wine, lum, soap. It was known that his sailors had 
w'ound up by demanding that the keg of salt pork be kept in their 
own quarters: “So many kilograms, so many days: we'll portion it 
out ourselves, and the officers' staff won’t slice off the lean and leave 
the fat to us.” On Friday he gave each man one sardine. 'Flie officer 
came aft to say that they were putting up a very rough protest, but 
Drobin could not drag the words out of his throat, to increase the 
ration. He ended, however, by holding up two fingers: two sardines. 
Then, at once, he burst out, “And I hoj)e they choke on itl" 

Cordier and Bouries knew all this. It was to be seen on their lips 
as they smiled. But as they had no desire to end the conversation by 
inducing an explosion on Diobin’s part, they said nothing more 
about the steward’s cabin; and Cordier, who prided himself on go- 
ing through life with a jug of oil at hand to pour on troubled waters, 
concluded, as he rose from the table, “Well, everyone does the best 
he can." And he added: “None of this can alter the fact that as 
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a captain 1 take off my hat to him. But for me he will never be any- 
thing more than a colleague: not a patl.** 

The other two agreed. 

Rolland walked through the wide streets lined with White houses 
and gardens, and so reached his ship. He had lingered in the ship- 
chandler’s shop, and he did not regret it. Once the purchases had^ 
been attended to — and (juickly — the shoj)-kecper, an old I'asnianian 
with his face wreathed by a white beard, had grown talkative over 
a glass of whisky, to call up old times in Hobart Town, the old 
times of the whaling ships and thf convicts. In the French captain’s 
mind, thus, images ol a different color came to keep company with 
the flow^er-decked bungalows, the display counters heaped with fresh g 
vegetables and fruit, the shop-windows with their brooches and belt- 
buckles bearing the glittering inscription. Gardens of the South, 
Pictures rose before him of shaggy-haired natives, with skin of a 
bluish tint, pursued by the colonists’ dogs and shot in the trees like 
monkeys; ol crowds beside themselves with hunger, besieging the 
homes of the first captains-general; of women fairly torn to pieces, 
on the arrival of the “women’s boats,” by the convicts who were 
quarreling over them. Rolland knew these savage beginnings o£ 
peaceful colonies. He had already listened to the same chant, but 
in a quarter^ where its extraordinary overtones were even more bi- 
zarre: Pitcairn. • 

He had made a call of several hi'urs there, during a voyage from 
San Francisco V: Falmouth. And he was recalling it now, as he 
walked down to the port, as if to shake off the languid mildness of 
the 'I'asma Ilian spring. 

Oh, he had found them settled down, and how, the descendants 
of the mutineers of the Bounty! They had loaded him with pres- 
ents: he had taken back a full boatload of oranges, bananas, 
and potatoes. When he left, the school children — little girls with 
tight braids, little boys with long faces — had sung the Centenary 
Hymn in his honor. He had a hard time hiding a smile as he raised 
his cap in a final salute: to hear vespers chanted by this spawn of 
murderers and savages, on this very beach where mutineers and 
natives had cut each other’s thioatsl 

Today, he no longer found this amusing. He knew that it always 
happens like that, that it had happened like that fqr himself. He, 
too, was a fellow who had settled down, the Pitcairn or Hobart 
species. He was thirty-four years old, and he knew it! What was in 
his mind now was not — and it never had been — regret for the days 
of the desert islands or the orgies of the Hobart whalers, nor was it 
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the wish to play a Fletcher Christian role. As he sailed up the Pacific 
he could still, if his heart was set upon it, land on one of the 
Hebrides and kill a few cannibals — there were some lefti That was 
not the point. . . . 

No, it was simpler, and it was worse, than finding bankers and 
preachers everywhere, their armchairs planted on the lands that 
Adventure had cleared. It was in himself that this was happening. 
He had been a captain for eight years; he had weathered some dirty 
storms, he had broken in some dirty characters; he had been barely 
missed, with knife or revolver, two or three times. Those were his 
adventures, and they would not make a voluincl In his trade, all 
this had about the same significance as a tumble from a bicycle, a 
fall downstairs, an attack of bronchitis, or similar accidents of bour- 
geois existence. He was not inclined either to regret these trivialities 
or to hope for others. 

Only, he had enough of his life behind him, now, to know that 
the rest of it would follow in the same line. He was a captain who 
was quick, skillful, obeyed, one to whom only the best commands 
were offerecl. And that was all. He would continue to be that until 
he retired on his pension. It was a success, if you like, but it no longer 
interested him. On the Galatee, at the age of nineteen, when one 
was but sting with eneigy and ambition, one had dreamed of be- 
coming just this. And when this is what one has become, a captain 
who sweeps eveiything before him in all weathers, who is a terror 
to his men, w'ho makes money for his shipping company and for 
himself, but who doesn’t give a damn for it, well, then, one becomes 
aware also that it wasn’t worth the trouble to drive oneself so hard 
toward the attainment of nothing but a routine, a black, boredom. 

He himself, tor years past, had not been able to get rid of the 
sense of being stuck in the mud-bed of his trade, of crawling through 
life like a fouled boat in warm seas, when sea-weeds and mollusks 
glue themselves to its bottom and drain away its speed. And there 
were tricks, now, when one had dreamed almost of conquests. . . . 
Ye.s, tricks. . . . The mere tact of his being here was one of them. 
Why had he sailed around the world, instead of going to Frisco by 
tlie Horn, the shortest way? Simply because of the law on bonuses, 
a lucky find of the fellows on desk jobs. I'he ship-owners got a bonus 
on the miles covered. I'he Ministry, logically, advised them t** stick 
to the itinerary that was less long. Ilut then the ship[)ers would give 
priority to cargo to be discharged at a port of call in Tasmania, or 
Australia. 'Fhat justified the “grand tour,” and the government, 
cheated, could do nothing but pay. For you, the captain, of whom 
nothing is asked but to stretch out the course, there’s nothing there 
to set you afire with pride 1 
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Yet the three men whom he had just left were satisfied, each in liis 
own way. He was the only one, then, who wanted somtjtliinp; ehc, 
without even knowing what it was he wanted. On the whole, it 
seemed to him that this profession, which, w’hen he first landed in 
it, used to a[)}>ear alive, robust, teeming with blood and*musclc, had 
wasted away, like Thirard on the Antonine; th‘*t there was nothing 
left’ of it but diy bones. He would have to accommodate himself to 
it, as one keeps a wife who has grown old. Well, then, since this 
was life — 


When he went back aboardshy>, he found queer faces among his 
sailois, the air of j^eople who are upset and arc concealing it from 
one other. Gitqiiel, the second mat'', a young man but as steady as^ 
an old one, with a cold and reticent face, told him what was tht? 
matter: “Sultan chased the cat, Claptain, and it jumped overboard 
and is lost.” 

It is a most sinister sign when the ship’s cat, the creature most 
attached to every List coiner cjf the vessel, abandons it. All the men 
knew that. After the thoughts tiiat had just been going around in 
Rolland’s mind, this anxiety seemed ridiculous to him, and there 
was the shadow of a smile on his face, which surpriseck Gicqucl. 

“"l iy to find anotliei before tomorrow,” he advised. 

“It won’t J dc* the same thing,” the second mate remarked. 

He meant, obviously, that lor the men tlie rej)lacement of the lost 
animal would not conjure away iLc evil spell. So he did not under- 
stand when the I cni a heavy ga/e upon him and answered. 

“Oh yes, it will. Isn’t it always the same thing?” 


XXVIII 


THE SHIP was brought up on her cable and came to a 
standstill in the current. It was one o'clock in the morning, and the 
fog was dense. 

“ riierc is no use having the sails furled,” Rolland said. “Simply 
counter -brace the canvas abaft.” * 

Wlien this had been done, the officers went below to the cabin to 
get a bite to eat. 

“A hundred-and-one days at sea,” Rolland remarked as he sat 
down. “That is a fine crossing.” 
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They hurried through their snack and went to their cabins; and 
soon the peal of the fo'c'sle beli as it struck the fog signals, and the 
steps of the officer of the watch on the poop, were the only sounds 
to sink into the thick blanket of the air. The fog did not lift until 
four in the biorning. To the eyes of Courtier, the third mate, who 
was on watch, it first uncovered the contours of the land to the east, 
and then the hull of the fire-boat on which, through the binoculars, 
the officer made out the white letters SAN FRANCISCO. Near her 
thick-set body the pilot's schooner, was swaying at anchor. A scattered 
fleet of large sailing-vessels was spread out over the pallid water, and 
Courtier recognized four French ships among them. 

As soon as it was broad daylight, tugboats came out from the 
Golden Gate and shot oft at full speed toward the ships. 

“With this calm, the tugs* are going to set their prices to suit 
themselves,*’ said Roll and, as he came out on the poop. 

Courtier nodded in agreement; then remarked, “The pilot is start- 
ing.” 

And soon the broad-decked schooner, with her cutwater curved 
Uke an amphora and her stern as delicately modeled as that of a 
yacht, came alongside the Argonaute, whose sails were waking to 
movement in “the freshness of the nascent breeze. The pilot, red- 
haired and athletic, climbed the ladder and flung his black canvas 
bag on the deck — the gesture which, on any vessel, testified that the 
man henceforth belonged on the ship. Immediately after the “shake- 
hands,” he insisted that the craft be taken in tow. He averred that 
it was all but impossible to get through the entrance passage and 
into the roadstead under sail. Rolland waited till he had finished 
speaking, then he said, “Have a drink, pilot?” f 

“No, sir. Thank you.” 

“All right.” 

The captain turned toward Cicquel, who had just come up. 

“Call the men to their sailing positions,” he ordered. 

The pilot looked at the bustle about the deck with a worried air. 

“Here comes the tug, sir,” he announced. 

Rolland did not reply. Instead, he had the to’gants’ls set, and gave 
the command to weigh anchor. When it was apeak, the jibs were 
hoisted. The Argonaute fell off. As she was beginning to make head- 
way, all her sails well braced for the wind, the tug, which had put 
on extra speed, came up beside her. From the bridge the captain 
called out some prices. Rolland shrugged his shoulders. 

"Run up the royals, haul the spanker taut,*’ he ordered. 

* He uses the English word, in quotation marks. Tr. 

fThe conversation with the San Francisco harbor people is carried on mostly 
In English, except for Rolland's one long speech to the pilot later on. Tr. 
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"What's your price?" cried the tug-boat captain, fidgeting about 
on his bridge. 

The tug was running along in pace with the ship, like an impor- 
tunate guide, and its captain was pelting Rolland with a succession 
of ever lower prices. Vanquished at last by the latter’s*silence, he 
steered away. At the wheel of the Argonaute, Pap" Bonjean, who was 
always entrusted with harbor entrances because he was an incompa-^ 
rable helmsman, jerked his head toward the west. 

"Have a look at the sea, Cap’n. There comes the breeze." 

The wind was in fact blowing in at the stern, and in a short time 
the Argonaute, with a full winc^ abaft and all canvas up, swept 
through the narrow mouth of the Golden Gate. But it was not until 
nine that evening, after tacking about for a long time, that the ship ^ 
dropped anchor. 

Before supper Rolland turned to the pilot, as he had done before: 
"Have a French vermouth, pilot?" 

"No, sir; only water." 

"A serious lad," Courtier commented. 

"A furious lad," amended Rolland, who had been enjoying him- 
self. "By coming in under sail we have deprived him of the ‘gratu- 
ity* • that the towing companies pay him." • 

At the end of the meal Gicquel went up on deck, and returned 
quickly. • 

"The barometer is Agoing down," he announced, "and the wind is 
rising. 1 have given orders to the t^ian on watch to let me know if 
the breeze gets st* ii ger. The second anchor is ready to be let down." 

When there is a pilot aboard, the captain keeps him intormed and 
consults him. Rolland therefore translated this news to the red- 
haired athlete, who answered, "Everybody can go to bed. I’ll be on 
the look-out." 

He refused the passenger’s cabin that had been prepared for him. . 

In the chart-house Rolland went sound asleep, as was his habit in 
port. He was brought painfully back to reality by the howling of the 
wind as it shook masts and yards. 

He had just jumped down from his bunk when his dog growled. 
It was a German shepherd dog which, like all the dogs he had had 
as captain, he had named Sultan, in memory of Thirard’s pet and 
companion. The animal was baring its teeth as it looked at the door, 
the handle of which was being fiddled with by a hejiitant hand. At 
last it opened, and the pilot edged in a portion of his broad frame. 

"Plenty of rain and wind, Cap’n," he sputtered. 

Then, stumbling against the consonants, he demanded that the 
second anchor be put down. 

* Again, English word in French original. Tr. 
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Rolland had barely reached the bottom of the companionway that 
went bcIoW to the saloon when an uproar made him turn around. 
Behind him, the giant was bumping down the steps on his back. 
W hen he aiii\ed below, he picked himself up laboriously, swayed 
towaid tlie*ca{)t«iiii, and blew an alcoholic bieaih full in his lace. 

“Plenty wind, sir,” he said again. 

, Rolland was about to catch hold of him, when the heavy jingling 
ol the aiu hor-thain sjunning through the hawse-hole made the 
drunken man turn arountl. 1 he serond anchor had been let clowm. 
(iucpiel had been ahead of the order. 

I he pilot was now /rg/agging around in the saloon. A fortunate 
Iinih sent him agrrmnd on the sofa, where he passed out. Gircpiel 
, came into the rrjom, oilskins streaming. 

“1 liave |ust lowered the second anchor. Captain,” he s.ricl. 

“Thank \ou. Hut look at this swine* — he’s anchored Ironi the in- 
side! W here did he get it?” 

(iiccjuel gave a sidelong glance at the butler’s cabinets that flanked 
the saloon Ineplace; their doors were open. 

“A buttle ot v(M mouth and one ot Irrancly — he’s lilletl his bunk- 
ers!” Rolland summed up. “W hat would 1 like to do to his backsidesl 
A [)hon\ tha; leluses a glass of wine bcioie dinner and gets drunk 
when he is on watch!” 

I he storm died down with dawn. I’hc Health Department’s 
launch came alongside at eight in the morning and, after a severe 
insjiection. gave the ship a dean bill. Then the customs men came 
abcjard and sealed the hatches and the storeroom — with a liberal 
allowance, however, of what might be needed lor current consump- 
tion. lire chief asked for a bottle of cognac. “Only for sauce,” he 
dec la red. 

“Oh, ot course,” Rolland responded. 

Alter that, there was the ccmiing-and-going of the consignees’ 
bc3ats, hririgmg instr uctions arrd the rrrail liorrr Trarrcc. All the ollr- 
cers, and all the men, Hung themselves upon their letters and went 
oil alone to read them; all except Rolland, who had nothing but offi- 
cial mail. 

At last the pilot reappeared, without his cap, his clothes rumpled, 
his eyes still wild: Gicc^uel had just been shaking him out of his 
stupor. 

“Beg you — )oiir pardon, sir,” he stammered. 

Rolland fixed his stern gaze upon the wavering eyes, and it was 
only when the man was holding them steady that he spoke: 

“You got drunk, by stealing the ship’s licjuor, when you were 
responsible lor the ship. A circumstance that aggravates the offense 



is that you yourself had demanded this responsibility, in order to 
be free of all surveillance. 1 shall mitke my report to the thief of the 
pilot service." 

The man was looking at him, open-mouthed, like a groggy boxer. 
He seemed to be trying to get hold of excuses, pleas; bu8»none came. 
His eyes, only, were Hooded with despair. 

“He has a wife and children," Gicijuel put in. "He told me that 
if theie was a complaint he would lose his job." * 

"1 have a ship," Holland retorted, “and he might have lost that." 

"Yet he did let you know. Captain, sunk as he was: he asked you 
to let down the author. The very teai of the report, by iisell, would 
make him go straight." * 

"Do not insist. Monsieur Gicqucl. It is just because pilots are 
devoted and conscientious men that this fellow is not worthy to be* 
one." 

The Argonaute drew up to the loading wharf in the afternoon. 
That meant visits: office after office. The deep canyons of the streets 
were teeming with a busy crowd. I’hcrc was the clatter of trolley 
cars; there were still a few buggies harnessed to spirited horses; but 
more than anything else there were automobiles, high on their 
wheels, jerking forward. Holland got into the tonmiiiu of the con- 
signee’s car. It was not the first time he had been in an automobile, 
but it was still a novel diversion tor him. The speed, the detours, the 
sharp turns, the meetings and passings, the grazing of other cais and 
the avoiding of them — all the:»e ni.meuvers, achieved before he even 
guessed they were coming, made him dizzy. When he put his feet on 
the ground again, it was with the feeling of an acrobat who has 
yielded to the hue of a foolish stum and has pulled it oil successfully. 

He called at the Customs Otlice — on tlic consignee, on the supply 
men, and finally at the Consulate. 

He stayed on boaid the next day. Ihe sails had been dried, ancf 
thanks to the hot sun it had been possible to take them oil the yards 
and send them to the sail locker, to be inspected during the follow- 
ing days. I he unloading had begun. In the evening I’cssicr, the 
senior membei of the starboaid watch, came in the name of the 
crew to ask lor a little money, "to go drink a glass." Holland refused. 

"You know the rule, d essier. Sunday morning every man will have 
a dollar. There’s nothing doing until then.” 

But an hour later Gicquel informed him that he Had seen Sergent 
and Boullard going ashore, one with a ship-in-a-bottle under his arm 
and the other with his fine model of a four-master. 

" ro hell with them," Holland said. "It won’t take them long to 
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get rid of what they are paid for their little ships. When the bunker 
is empty, you’ll see them coming back to look for more. But they can 
dig in their own pockets for dollars after this, I’m telling you." 

He told Gicquel he might go in to the town, but the second mate 
refused: he nad letters to write and he needed sleep. 

"In that case, 1 leave you in charge," Rolland said. "I am going to 
Mother Gibier’s to stand my colleagues a round of drinks.” 

An elect! ic cai deposited ^im in front of “Mother Gibier’s" hotel. 
To the French, she was an old Alsatian, though it was a safe bet 
that she was German and nothing else. Her nickname caifie from 
her custom of asking each of her boarders if he would like to find a 
“pretty little piece of game” in his room when he came in from the 
theater. "1 he “trtbier^* was pleasing, the food tasty: and the hotel had 
become the rendezvous of all the French captains and officers who 
might be in the port. 

Rolland stepped into a large room decorated with shipsdn-bottles, 
relief models of ships under lull sail, and albatross heads. Separated 
from this room by a partition, a French cafe lined up its tables in 
front of imitation-leather settees. Here sailing-ship captains and 
officers were drinking, with women — American, German, Latin- 
American; not French. 'Fhe French girls occupied other quarters, in 
the “red light distiict.” 

The drinkers were still maintaining the high pressure kept up in 
one cafe after another since lunch. That was plain to be seen, and 
especially to be heard. Everyone was talking at once, in gieat vocal 
outbursts broken into by the girls’ shrill laughter and bits of song. 
Rolland was welcomed with a roaring cordiality, and went to sit 
down near a clean-shaven and stern-faced captain with a pipe in his 
mouth. He knew them well, these anchorages where the ship-masters 
are crowded together flank to flank, like vessels in a tidal basin, with 
alcohol rippling in their stomachs like the opaque water of a harbor. 

“How many days at sea?” they called out to him. 

“A hundred and one.” 

“You’ve made a record 1 Wash it downl” 

That was what he was here for, and he called the waiter. A cor- 
pulent and jovial captain rose, his hands on a woman’s shoulders, 
and commanded, “Just a minute! I have priority in the record of 
length: a hundred and fifty-eight days at sea. Who can go me better?** 

Figures flew back and forth, fragments ot sentences were shouted 
through the smoke: 

“A full head wind for twenty-one days . . ." 

“More than a month off the Cape, and the sails damaged . . 

In front of Rolland, an apoplectic-looking captain with a thick 
gray beard had one arm around the neck of a tall blonde American 
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girl, and with the other hand was keeping time to the song he was 
teaching her. Leaning back on the settee, she was repeating, with a 
very bad accent, two lines of which the burden was, “Does your dog 
bite, Madame?*' But the grizzled gallant got up. 

“She won't learn it in public. She gets scared. I'll talfe her away." 

And, with his short arm encircling her rounded waist, he took her 
to one of the private cubicles built around Jie room, the walls 
which, by police regulation, were only the height of a man. 

The hullaballoo increased. The captains were arguing; their faces 
were red, and they would pound on the table with one fist while the 
other hand was occupied with their companions. 

“Listen to them," said the captain with the pipe, “beating mileage 
records and breaking topmasts. I've got my bunkers full up wit^ 
their imbecilities for this evening. I'm going. Are you staying on?" 

“No," Rollaiid said. 

They went out into the hard light of California Street. 

“That sort of thing will end up in the red light district," said the 
captain from the island of Arz; and he went on to speak of a blind 
alley where women solicited their visitors from the threshold of 
their open doors, and two policemen regulated traffic. “They will 
find Frenchwomen there," continued the Breton.* “Frenchwomen 
who will bawl them out because they don't give their sailors the 
dollars tovome to see them. One captain told me that a cop had 
called him down for straying into that sewer. 'Captains are not in 
their place here, srr^’ the cop sak^ And he, our colleague, was having 
a good laugh . . he told it. . . ." 

He took several steps by Rolland's side. 

“You are going back to your ship? Look out! Fhe approaches to 
the docks are none too safe. Myself, I am staying with friends who 
are French. I should have done better to have spent this evening 
playing checkers with their little girl." • 

He pressed his fellow-captain’s hand, and went away. 

Left alone, Rolland walked in the direction of the harbor for a 
few minutes, then turned at right angles and went back to the center 
of the city's night life. The instinct of the chase was waking in him 
again. He had not been attracted by any of the women he had just 
seen at Mother Gibier's, though some of them were better-looking 
than one would have had reason to expect. He might have accosted 
more than one of them if he had found her alone Jin the street, but 
there was nothing doing over the counter! 

The saloons and music-halls were disgorging their crowds now. 
Moving abstractedly toward a theater exit from which women in 
low-necked gowns were emerging, Rolland felt his shoulder being 
jostled. He could not decide whether the impact had been nought 
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by the woman who was passing him and was tinning around to face 
him, accurately calculated though the collision seemed to be. He 
looked at her, from her shoes to her hat, with an insolent, evaluating 
ga/e. Under such a ga/e a conventional woman would stillen and 
with suspicion, pass on; and that would tell him what he wanted to 
know. This woman, however, gave no sign of being aware of him at 
rll. She was a slender brunette as tall as he. witli a thin-lipped mouth 
and dark eyes that were marie darker by her little veil, and site had 
kept the smile with which she had met the encounter, and which 
was no more than an amused and reticent crinkle of her lips. 

He walked along by her side, anc* she did not seem to notice him; 
but she still had her ironic air of a woman wlu) is entertained by 
^adventure. Stepping down from the curb, he took her aim. She let 
him take it, as if it belonged to someone else. She walked with a 
rather long step, to which he matched his own without cliort, and 
as they turned into one street and then into another, she did not 
speak a word in reply to his gallantries, though sometimes she would 
throw him a sly sidelong glance. He had more and more the feeling 
that he was addressing himself to a conventional middle-class woman 
who was on her w'ay home and w'ould stop him in front of her door 
with, “Here 1 am. Good night.” 

She did stop, in fact, before a tall house whose door opened 
noiselessly when she jnessed the electiic button. She wem in, but as 
she did so she turned her head slightly, as an invitation fc^r him to 
follow. 

Behind her, he traversed a deserted hall and went up to the third 
floor. It must have been some sort of hotel, he thought, judging 
from the length of the empty corridor on w'hich the r(K)ms oiiened. 
She used a key, this time, to open a door, and she preceded him 
into a room with drawn curtains, furnished with a narrow’ mahogany 
bed with only cjne pillow, armchairs, and a refund table with gilt 
inlays on which lay a leather valise. She locked the door, w'ent over 
to a mirror, uniied her little veil, took off her hat and, turning 
back to Rolland, disclosed hard eyes — the face of one who has lain 
in ambush. 

“You are to pay me a hunched dollars,” she commanded, “or I 
will call lor help and the door will be broken in. I shall say that you 
followed rnc against my w'ill, that you forced your way into my room, 
and that you have Icjcked me in here. You know the white-slave law?” 

He knew it. He knew that a woman in the street could say to 
a |)oliccman, “I'his man is pursuing me. He has made iinjiropcr 
advances. Arrest him,” and the man would be airesmd. If he resisted, 
the blackjack — a leather casing weighted with lead, which the “cops” 
carried attached to their belts — would be brought into the picture. 
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And Rolland knew even better that to be caught in a hotel room 
with a woman undressed and screaming, and alleging *that he had 
shut her iif> in order to rape her, miglit cost him two years in prison. 
This woman w'as already undoing her dress; accomplices would be 
on the look-out, just waiting for her first outcry. * 

“You will pay?” she demanded, in an icy voice. 

“Yes.” ' ^ 

He went up to her slowly, opening his jacket as if to reach into his 
inside pocket and find his wallet. The revere which he pushed aside 
with his left hand hid his clenched fist. His arm was ready to fly out 
toward her, and he was calculating just how to strike the point of 
her sharp chin. She would fall back, stunned. And he would pick up 
the key that she had laid on the table behind her, and leave. . . ^ 
It was his wallet that he pulled out, to take a handful of bills 
from it and count them. 

That was how it was, now. The captain put down the common 
sailor within him, at the first move tow'ard action, even when the 
action was good. And Rolland knew that this time the common 
sailor was right. After the crushing blow he would have gone away, 
as he was about to go away, through the silence and the emptiness of 
the corridors; but he would have had his hundred dollars in his 
pocket, and in his heart the joy of having taught a strumpet a 
lesson, instead of the bitter realization of his lack of daring, as well 
as the shame of having been taken in. The trap, which was new to 
him, must nevertheless have he< n an ordinary one, to judge from 
the precision •. diich it could be sprung in one direction or the 
other. He paid, and he went out without seeing a soul. If he had 
refused to pay, pseudo-neighbors would have dashed out of rooms 
in answer to the woman’s cries, while she was tearing off her bodice. 
They would have broken down the door, sprung upon the French- 
man, and held him until the arrival of the “cop,” who was, perha[:ig, 
himself in on the scheme. A well-planned brigands’ ambush, in the 
American fashion, and a story not to be told! 

In the street, which was already bathed in crude light but 
traversed now by only a few pedestrians, a thought struck him — 
when his fury had been somewhat calmed by walking — which was 
just as clear and just as brutal as the ambuscade he was leaving be- 
hind: since he had become “Captain Rolland,” women had been 
only waiting for what they could get out of hini. He was not so 
stupid as to be surprised by that, so long as he addressed himself 
solely to professional prostitutes. Yet when he was a common sailor 
even those had sometimes refused his money. T hey would murmur, 
“I’m sweet on you,” as if they \v ?re confessing to some ailment. And 
more than once, when his ship was sailing and he was leaving them, 
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he had been obliged to slap their fingers to make them loosen their 
hold. 

Bui since he had become a captain they had all aimed at nothing 
but his pocket: even the two women whom, in each case, he had 
just missed marrying. 

He looked back, now, to his return from his last voyage but one, 
and once again saw Bl^vin the shipping manager leaning bark in 
his chair and rubbing his hands. 

“Since the Marie-Laurentine won't be ready to sail again for two 
months, what are you going to do in the meantime?” 

“I’m just wondering that myself “ 

“Why don’t you take advantage of the long holiday to get married? 
You won’t often find such an opportunity!” 

That was true: two months ashore was something very rare in the 
career of a captain in the foreign trade. They were always waiting 
for such an occasion, in that fraternity, so they could take a wife. 

“My word, 1 declare I hadn’t thought of it," Rolland answered. 
“And you know better than anyone else, sir, that I have hardly 
had a chance to. In the time I have had ashore I have always been 
busy looking after the overhauling of the ship. It has been all I could 
do to find an hour in the evening to take a turn around and get 
some new ideas in my head.” 

“Well, try to think of it,” said Bl^vin. “Haven't you anyone in 
mind?” 

“No one.” 

“In that case — I hesitate to speak about it to you, but after all, 
why not? Just a little while ago, at home, I was talking of you with 
my sister. You know how women are: an idea crosses their mind, and 
they jump at it. She exclaimed, ’There’s the man who would be 
just right for — ' She will tell you the name if you like. What do you 
risk in talking it over with her?” 

“Nothing.” 

Walking past the unlighted shop windows of San Francisco in the 
cold gleam of dawn, Rolland was seeing again the girl introduced to 
him by Blevin's spinster sister in the Blevins' dining room with its 
waxed and highly polished floor; a Chinese cabinet, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, was all a-glitter, too, with the lacquered shells of 
sea-turtles; blue Chinese porcelain, on an open case of shelves, 
quarreled with the Henri II furniture, but no one was troubled by 
it; a little old spinster with plainly arranged gray hair, but with a 
high-bridged nose and keen eyes behind her glasses, was scrutinizing 
him as he came in. Monsieur Bl^vin had made the introductions. 

Rolland had been surprised by Val Andr^. He had liked the girl: 



a clear-skinned blonde, a handsome girl, as they said of anyone who 
was more than five feet six inches tall; arms and a waist that would 
not yield under one's fingers. He would have let himself be signed 
up. She would have made a capable wife, as a captain’s wife should 
be. For, as Mademoiselle Blevin had said, it was she who did the 
housekeeping, and she did it well. Her cooking was to his taste, and 
she 'managed everything so skillfully that she would not get up froEi 
the table .during a whole dinner, practically, any more than if she 
had had a maid. 

Only, one afternoon when they had taken a walk to Dahouet and 
were sitting close to each other o» the cliff there, and when his hand 
-had slid along her body from her waist to her throat, she had taken 
advantage of the intimate caress to ask him two or three little things.* 
. . . Did captains receive bonuses when they cut down the time of 
a voyage? 7’hat would be only just, with all the money they would 
have saved the shipping companies. . . . Was it true that the Bordes 
firm paid more than the other ship-owners? Her father knew Mon- 
sieur Antonin Bordes very well. . . . 

She asked him all this in a soft and gentle voice without being 
disturbed when his broad hand abandoned its caress, unaware of 
the hardening of her “intended’s” mouth and eyes. As for him. he 
had had an idea of sheer genius: he had declared, with the utmost 
emphasis, that after he was married he would never go to sea again. 
That was no life! I'o have a wife one month in the year I When that 
time came, he would look for sc incthing ashore: anything would 
do, to start wit' 

He had gone on with this program amiably as he took her home. 
As she never piped up a worcl, he had looked at her searchingly and 
asked, “You are pleased?” 

He had taken a kind of fierce delight in the jaundiced smile with 
which she had succeeded in puckering up her face, and then in hei» 
stammering response: ‘‘Of roursel But if you don’t find a situation — 
And then, it would be such a sacrifice. ... I wouldn’t want you to 
regret it, at any price.” 

“Regret it?” he had echoed. “You haven't looked at yourselfl” 

She had succeeded in tossing off a little laugh. 

But the next day old Minart — taking a turn around his table, and 
as upset as if he were walking the deck of a ship that had run 
aground — ^had adjured his future son-in-law not jo do anything 
foolish. Marriage was one thing, a job was another; the two went 
together, and neither should do any injury to the other. I'o leave 
the sea, with his future, at his age! A crime! 

“You arc right,” he had answeied. “1 will go off to sea again.” 
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And he had gone off, that very evening, to Nantes, to sign up 
for the Saint Sever, 

With Margaret, at Geelong, it had been just the opposite. Just a 
youngster, she was, but a nice youngster with ash-blonde hair, and 
blue eyes that used to darken when he kissed her; the ways and 
laughter and speech of a youngster, but all that so fresh, so sincere, 
Miat he had been entirely bowled over: to have knocked about as 
he had, and to be loved by such an innocent child 1 To make a 
woman of her! For she had the stuff of a woman: her outbursts, her 
defenses, her glances at once timid and eager. . . . 

He had written her, / will take you to Inance, 

And she had answered, I will keep you here. 

■ This certainly seemed to be the other extreme from Val Andi^ 
since Margaret turned up her nose at his job and was trying to 
make him chuck it. At bottom, it was the same thing. Both women 
W'cre only seeking to annex the man. . . . He had written back to 
Margaret: Each would have to sacrifice too much for the other. 
That could not luork out. . . . 

Walking, and thinking, he had reached the docks. So entrenched 
was he withir) Iiimsclt that he passed some discjuieting silhouettes 
almost without seeing them: moving figures that paused at his 
approach, and turned to follow him with their eyes. 

When he got back to the ship, there was a line of light under 
Giccjuers door. It opened. Fhe second mate was still dressed. 

“Captain, l.e Bihan and Ndxlellec have deserted.'’ 

“Le Bihan and Nedellec?" 

They were two Bretons from Qui heron, given to grumbling but 
good and courageous sailors, two of the best men on board. 

“When did this happen?” 

“Between ten and eleven o’clock. Captain.” 

** The second mate went on to report that the bos'n had been mak- 
ing a last tour of the deck when he was called to from the c|uay; it 
was two women, well dressed, one of them speaking French; she was, 
or she called herself, a Canadian. She had asked if she could come 
aboard. The bos’n Jiad refused, but she had come up closer to the 
gangway to joke wdth him. Just then, the bos’n had heard talking at 
the bow and the dragging of something heavy. Fie had hurried up 
in time to see Ncdcllec sliding down a line into the rowboat in 
which Le Bihan had already embarked. While the women were 
buttonholing old Alain, they had had time to let their sea-chests 
down into the boat. 

“The bos’n jumped up on the belaying-pin rack and began to 
call to them,” Gieejuel continued, “and Le Bihan yelled, ‘Go to hell 
three times overl Is that enough for vou?' As for Nedellec, he said, 
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Tour prison ship’s no place for a man to make his living; a boat 
with a curse on her, and run like in Colbert's* time!" 

Rolland did not ask, "What has Colbert got to do with it?” He 
had read the phrase in the FAhertaire. But he did say, ‘‘\Vhy ‘a boat 
with a curse on her’?” 

Girqiicl shrugged his shoulders without answering. 

But Rolland understood: the cat’s running away at Hobart, thi# 
had been fermenting in the minds of th« crew for a long time until 
it had destroyed the confidence of the best men among them, while 
he had been unwilling to lake it into arrount. It was because they 
no longer believed in Iiis good liifk that Ncdellec and Le Biban had 
jumped into the shanghaier’s boat. Bhis was another defeat, even 
more searing than the one inflicted upon him by the woman in • 
Caliloi'iiia Street. But against this he reacted. 

“There aie two kinds of men I never regret losing,” he said, "the 
idlers and the idiots. And I prefer the first to the second.” 

"I do regret losing them,” Gicquel ventured to reply. "They were 
two first-rate men.” Then he said, "Good night, Captain,” and closed 
the door. 


XXIX 


IT WAS just a month since the Arfronaute, after gulj)ing 
down her five hundred tons of grain a day, had hoisted her last 
bag with the customary ceremonial and had been towed out through 
the (iolden Gate. Cliff Hou^e, the Sulro Baths, and then the foliage* 
of Golden Gate Park, had filed past under Rolland’s cold gaze. Once 
more, he was leaving the land without any sense of regret. He had 
really had eyes only for the first buoy of the haibor passage, when 
the tug, after signaling to cast off the tow-line, had responded with 
three short barks to the formal salute of the sailing-ship as she 
slowly lowered and raised her flag. 

"These damn Yankees don’t waste time in politeness," he had 
said to Gicquel. • 

By evening, the life aboardship had taken up its immutable cycle 
again. 

That was all that Rolland expected of it: this monastic regularity 

• The establishment of the French marine was one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of Louis XIV’s famous administrator. Tr. * 
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which, never confusing the hours, let them fall like beads in a 
monotonous chaplet, as the knots succeeded one another in the log 
line. In the end, that would lull to sleep the feeling of emptiness and 
solitude wh»*ch once again had sunk into him among the crowds and 
the movement of the city. He had his destination; Falmouth for 
orders. In default of anything else, that made a goal to be attained. 

And to be attained speedily and welll His renown as a fast and 
lucky captain must remain undisputed. Since it was the only thing 
he had succeeded in acquiring, at least let him keep that! 

As the crew is made in the image of its chief, his sailors were 
strictly obedient, but without relijh, to the orders of a captain who 
w'as skillful, just, and severe. When they saw him coming from the 
poop in his little oilskin watch-coat, they would say to each other, 
“We’re going to work ship.” 

For he made it a point of honor to be with them when they were 
drenched. He was not one of those captains who kept company 
with the compass dm ing hard weather and exercised the command 
by means of a telescope. And that made itself felt when he put his 
weight into the wotk. 

“It you do your job, he doesn’t nag you,*’ the men would say. Yet 
they would add, sarcastically, “But his amiability would make a 
policeman jealous." 

Among the officers, Gicquel had at once adapted himself to his 
functions as second-in-command. Rolland had begun by coming up 
unexpectedly during his night watches, to inspect the canvas. He 
w'as suspicious of that fear of surprise which haunts young officers 
and makes them furl sail a long time ahead, whenever it looks like 
a change in the weather. In such cases, the captain has a sharp re- 
proof ready; but Rolland never had to administer any here. Gicquel 
was not taking any risks, but he suited the canvas to the weather. 
It was up to the captain to go beyond that if he wished to. And in 
this Rolland agreed with him. 

He did not agree with him about Harry. 

When Rolland appeared on deck, Harry would always call out to 
him, in English, “Good morning, good afternoon, good evening, 
Captain,’’ according to the hour of the day, and without worrying 
over never receiving any response. A tall youth with a clear skin, 
fair hair that he did not know what to do with, the torso of an 
athlete poured into a seaman's jersey: Harry Feldman, twenty-three 
years old and the son of a millionaire. 

He had been imposed upon Rolland, as they were leaving Frisco, 
by a telegram from the ship-owners. The boy was drinking himself 
to death, just to kill time; and his parents, after trying everything 
else; had done just what middle-class parents did in France: as a 
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last resort, they had sent him to sea. Rolland was urged to clean 
him up with three months aboardship, and then to send him home 
on a liner. 

“I don't like it,” he had answered. “Since it is an order, I cannot 
refuse. But tell his parents that for him as for the others I shall 
always be merely the captain.” 

“You need not worry,” the shipping agent had assured him. ”The^ 
do not ask any favors: he is simply to have a bunk, and the same 
food as the men. But not their work: his mother is afraid of his 
breaking his head. You will take him over, in short.” 

When his fellow-captains he-vd of it, they exclaimed, “It’s a 
sackful of dollars your signing on I” 

And indeed he himself knew perfectly well that this could be a# 
great stroke of luck for him. To install the boy in a cabin, admit 
him to the officers* saloon, treat him with cordiality, make a friend 
of him who would repay his welcome without even waiting to in- 
herit his father's fortune. . . . But on sailing day Harry had made 
his appearance in a state of complete and helpless intoxication; 
two hefty fellows, his “nuises,” had literally laid him down on the 
deck. And Rolland, who freely admitted that two-thirds of his 
crew came aboard dead diunk, had immediately conceived a funda- 
mental scorn for this child of riches. He had motioned with his 
head toward the bo\v of the vessel. "Throw him foiward there, in 
die fo’c'sle. lie doesn’t deserve to be in the stern.” . 

And as soon as thev sailed, let me fellow chip rust! 

“I don’t warn co hear any talk about it,” he said. 

He had got what he asked fori 'I'hc boy had taken it like a sport, 
with never a protest. He would jab at his share of salt pork at meals 
with the otheis, i oaring out every time in a voice to shake the 
fo'c’sle, “Maudii coc}i<m!” Except for a few obscenities, this was all 
the French he had learned, and as he made u.'c of it at every meak 
it became a lite which filled the crew with joy. 

The men, moreover, had c|uickly adopted him. The mere fact 
that he had been punished w'as already a plea in his favor. But they 
had been conquered by the way he took it: his imperturbable 
gaiety. When he was not laughing — showing all his teeth — he would 
whistle, as he chipped away at his rust; and the tunes would be just 
made for keeping time to the blows of his two-peened hammer. 
A damn good bird! ^ 

“A hell of a lot he minds!” they would marvel. 

They had learned to say “Hello, boy!” and to return his back- 
slapping. And he, an immature adolescent, found himself at home 
with their simplicity. They sensed this, and were bursting with pride 
over it. « 
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Oilicially, Rolland had nothing to say against this good-humor on 
the p^irt of the passenger. Harry was not putting on any airs, and 
his good mornings sounded sincere. Yet all this forced the captain to 
the conclusion that he was meiely finding within himself resources 
which he Would never have suspected, to weather the storm. 

“Jt is just the change in his way of living that pleases him,” 
Gietjuel had said one day. 

es,” Rolland had retorted, ”it rests him so he can go back all the 
better to his old lite.” 

”1 am not so sure. He has been cut off alcohol abruptly. At his age, 
he can be lined. In any case, nobody is any better at pumping the 
water tioin your water-butti” 

“\ou are young. Monsieur Gicquel,” Rolland remarked. 

Several evenings in succession, during the line weather, Gicquel, 
who spoke English jierfectly, had joined the young American for a 
prolonged stroll up and down the “main street,” under the sympa- 
thetic e)es of the crew. Rolland had observed these promenades, at 
first, without saving anything; then one evening when the second 
mate had just left Harry Feldman to go on watch duty, he had 
waited lor him on the poop. 

”1 do pot iKHith like seeing the oHicers too familiar with the men, 
Gicquel,” he said. 

1 be subordinate fixed his cold gaze upon him. 

"Feldiiian is not one of the men,' Captain; he is a passenger.” 

”\ou aie playing with words. In any case, 1 beg you to cease these 
conversations from now on.” 

‘‘My apologies, (>ajnain, but that is not enough lor me.’' And as 
Rolland, veritably da/ed, stood waiting, with eyes o|>ened too wide, 
the second mate explained: “Monsieur Keldinan is listed as a pas- 
senger. The fact that he is treated as the worst of novices makes 
no dilleiencc. He has accepted the situation in a wa\ which com- 
mands resjject. Moreover, he is unable to exthange tlnee woids wdih 
anyone. Fie is reduced to reading aloud, in the crew’s quarters, so 
as not to lose the habit of speech. This is an aggravation of punish- 
ment which he doc;s not deserve. Conseijueiuly, Capt.iin, if you 
deem it necessary that I should end my accjuaiiitance with him, I 
must ask you lor an express order to tliat ellect.” 

“And this order, you would take note ol it when the occasion 
arose?” 

The officer’s ifacc went white under the cutting insinuation. Then 
he recovered himself. 

“1 shall merely carry it out. Captain, liut nothing will keep me 
from thinking that you are unfair to Feldman, as you have just been 
tb me.” 
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Kolland had contented himself with replying, '‘You are lortunate. 
Monsieur Gicquel, that 1 put up -with things from you which I 
would not stand from anyone else.” 

Since then, the second mate had received the American, in rest 
periods, in his own cabin. • 

Ihe first albatross appeared again. The Arg(fnaute was entering 
the zone ot variable winds. The southern spiing flung its icy iai?i 
and snou^ against the eyes once more? Then the fog, by putting 
a stop to all observations, forced Rolland to go lar down into the 
south. Courtier was hoping to see the Diego Rainiiez Islands on this 
detour, but tliey passed them u>o far out. Papa Alain, the bos'u 
consoled him: “Relieve me. Monsieur Courtier, you aren't losing 
anyihing much. It’s nothing but bare locks. Even when it’s clear? 
you have to be right on top of them to see them at all. And the Cap'n 
is (juite right not to come alongside of them in this cloudy 
w'eather.’’ The old fellow spat, and added, “As they say, ‘You should 
beware of the fronts of women and the backs of horses, and give 
points of laiul a wide berth.' “ 

According to the jjosition as reckoned, the meridian of Cape Horn 
had been left to the west two days later. The winds h.*d shifted to the 
west northwest, and the Argonaiite, fleeing before long swells, her 
main to'gants'l set, was crossing the degrees of longitude at thirteen 
knots an hour. On the gray sea mottled with sjilotchcs of white spray, 
on the crests of giant breakers thai sent up a smoke-mist of water,*the 
men were point' with :huckir>, to the ships passing in the other 
direction, and laboriously trying, under their lower tops'ls, to breast 
current and wind. 

“It sure is our turn to have the wind a stern,” they said. 

Then the Argonaute started on her course back into the north; 
and after a few lurious wind storms the good weather settled in, 
almost without any ])e!iod of transition. The southeast trade wintft 
bore them along to the latitude of Saint Helena, which they left 
several hundred miles to starboard. Papa Alain had landed there 
once, but he had a better recollection of the island’s water-cress 
than of the tomb of the Emperor. The olficers’ table had been set 
on the poop, as was the custom in good weather. 

It was as th(*y were sittiirg there cme evening that they saw two 
men leaj) up from the large hatch and fling themselves upon each 
other without a word: with no bawled-out succes'Aon of insults to 
create the atmewphere of coirrbat and push anger to the explosion- 
point. Giccpiel was the first to iderrtify the fighters. 

“It’s Bourgoin and the Whale.” 

Bourgoin was a giant who was misshapen by force of being strong. 
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His neck was rooted in his ears, his arms were like the stumps of 
yards, he was an elemental being, and he was hungry day and night. 
For although the steward, in deference to his capacity, gave him 
large helpings and handed out by the dozen the sea-biscuit that 
he munched all day long, his fixed idea was the anticipation of meal- 
time. He was probably the only sailor on earth who, when he was on 
shore, ate instead of drinking, and that with the same passion with 
which the others drank. 

Guizard, nicknamed “The Whale,“ was slender and springy. He 
was one of the two whom the dealer in men had delivered to 
Rolland to replace the two deserter's: a run-of-the-mill port drifter 
who said he came from Garennes-Colombes. It was impossible to tell 
Irom his accent, worn down by years of battering around the world, 
and there were long odds that the voyage would be over before his 
true civil status was fixed. He was very proud of having been shang- 
haied by American whalers, and his nickname came from his habit 
of repeating on every occasion, from lips curled in disdain, “If 
you had been on the whale ships! “ and, “'Fhat isn't in it beside 
whalingl" 

The reason for the quarrel? The worst. One that smolders in the 
depths of the crew's quarters as coal may smolder in the depths of 
the hold, to flame out with no apparent reason; one of those pro- 
found antipathies of man for man which have their source in the 
core of a man’s being, and which one notes without being able to 
explain them: a hatred as imperious, and as spontaneous, as love. It 
begins with the first look that marks the men's fundamental anti- 
nomy. After that, as if the thing went on by itself, every word stings. 

'Fhe fight was following the usual lines of a conflict between a 
crushing but clumsy force and a sly agility. The Whale would slip 
away from his opponent's hold and land swift blows on his 
.Vornach, but he was falling back step by step and was about to 
find himself brought to bay against the rail. The men had all got up. 

On the poop, Rolland got up too. He had just seen Guizard's 
hand go into his pocket. He was down the poop compaiiionway in 
two jumps, and he charged upon the fighters sideways. The im- 
pact of his shoulder separated them for a second, time enough to 
seize the Whale’s wrist, twist it, and with a swift kick send the fallen 
knife slithering across the deck. I’hen he went to pick it up, and 
closed it. 

“My knife,'' the man snarled, panting. 

“1 am keeping it. I will give you another," the captain said. 

For a sailor cannot do without a knife. But Rolland knew that 
a man cannot kill another with a strange knife, when his own is in 
the c'*ptain's possession as convincing evidence. 
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He went back to the two men. gripped their shoulders, and, with 
a strong thrust, pushed them to one- side. 

“None of this on my ship,” he ordered. “Settle your accounts 
ashore.” 

He let them go, but only to seize them again, grasping the front 
of their jackets and holding them, thus, one on one side and one 
on the other. 

“Here, I am between the two of you. You get that? The first one' 
who touches the othei will be striking Jit me, and that stroke will 
take him a long way. Now go.” 

He kept them under his eye for several days, and as they seemed 
to ignore each other he pigeonholed the whole affair. But one 
evening Gicquel came to him with a suggestion. “Captain, it would 
be better if the Whale were to change his watch.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I do not trust him; he is thinking up some dirty trick.” 

Rolland shrugged his shoulders. 

“You are having visions. Monsieur Gicquel. Guizard has been 
warned. He knows that if he tried anything like that he would find 
me on his trail. That's enough.” 

But the mate persisted. 

“He has an air that 1 don't like, Captain. It he were transferred 
to the other watch they would practically never come in contact. 
Then—” 

“7'hen, it is I who would have the air of being afraid of himV I 
have taken the rr^Jfer into my own hands, and ihc’y know they are 
dealing with me. To change the watch without any reason would 
be to acknowledge that I am not sure of being obeyed; and that is 
something I have never done.” 

GicqueJ was still obstinate. 

“It could be presented in such a way as to seem altogether natural. ^ 
All one need do — ” 

Rolland interrupted him, frowning: “There can be no trickeries 
when the authority of the captain is at stake. It must suffice. Now 
go have your to’gants'l run up.” 

Two days later, at three o'clock in the morning, in black darkness 
and with a west gale, Bourgoin fell from the yard where he was 
furling the fore upper tops'l with the rest of the starboard watch, 
and crashed to the deck. He died that afternoon, without recovering 
consciousness. Guizard, the Whale, was working near him on the 
yard. 

When the men had come down again, after furling the sail, not 
one of them uttered a word about the accident. Even tlieir faces were 
expressionless. ^ " 
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“Come with me/* 

RollancVs outstretched arm stopped the Whale, who, like the 
others, was on his way for his bad- weather tot of i^roi; after the 
successful effort in the rigginc;;. To the captain, the matter leit no 
room foi (loul)t: the blackguard had thrown his comiade from the 
mast. How? Piohal)ly without touching him. It was enough to 
choose his moment, when the other man was working with both 
"hamls on the ballooning sail. Then one suddenly lets go of the piece 
one IS mastering; all the fuice of the canvas falls upon one’s neigh- 
bor and pushes him back. If, beating the air wdth his hands, he can- 
not catch hold ol a lold; if the sail is stretched tight and hard like a 
metal plate, on which one’s fingernails slip — This was what Rolland 
had tiied to make the re|)iobate confess, in tlie depths of the sail 
lotker to whiih he had led him. But under blows that w'ere enough 
to stun him, the other had spat out only his teeth and some threats: 
witnesses, he w(mld have witnesses! He w’ould make them sign, and 
they would mc'cl again on l.ind! Rolland had thrown him out with 
one last kick. 

Gicquel had come looking for his skipper at the end of his watch. 

“I have to report to you, (ki)>tain, that the sailor Gui/ard, being 
drunk, must have fallen down the steps cd the forward hold, and is 
slightly injured. I found two bottles of brandy in his sea-chest, and 
I have ordered the curtailment of eight meals as a punishment for 
having hidden them aboaidship.” 

'I'he second mate had spoken in his inscrutable tone of voice, and 
Rolland turned pale. 

“I am not acdisiomed to having the corporal punishment I ad- 
minister cainoidlaged by my ofiuers. Monsieur Gicquel,” he said. 

“In that case, (Captain,” the other had replied, “you will remove 
the jiennlty if you think best.’* 

Rolland had not done so. I'he voyage continued glocjinily, be- 
tween a silent cabin weighted with the silent repicjach of the acting 
mate, the pcxijj whe.e the ofliccrs exchanged only such words as were 
concerned with their duty, and the deck whcTc the men made a poor 
show at concealing their disaflectic^n for this shij) and their hurry 
to get the voyage over. 

A prison ship, Nc'clellec had called it when he ran away. Yet the 
men were no worse treated heie than elsewhere. I’lic food on the 
Argonaute was better than on many ships, and tots of grog and 
double wine r .tiems came far more often. Jn spite of that, there 
w'as an oppressive atmosphere of the military barracks, the prison, 
which is what men of the .sea diead and loathe more than anything 
else. It was significant that when they spcike of the master of the 
ship, it was not as “the Old Man,” or “the Skipper,” or “the Cap’n/* 
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but simply “he”: somebody from whom one never heard a word 
tliat was not either an order or a reprimand; or received a glance 
that (.ame from man to man, but only those looks that meant 
suivcillance or emphasized the demand for some required effort. 
Lhev^der, the sailor in charge of stores, had summed it^up in three 
words one evening as he watched Rolland, with his curt step, pacing 
the .deck: “He’s all hard knots.” That could be- said of him as of 
gouty people who no longer have any play in their joints. 

II Rolland had known of the phrase, he would have been forced to 
accept it, as he accepted Gicquel’s cold precision, and that sort of 
absence into which the junior officer withdrew at the least suspicion 
of a friendly attention. “All hafd knots,” exactly; no other reflex 
than a stiffening; feeling within himself only shrunken and shriveled 
things. ... 

But were they all imagining that he found this amusing; that 
he would not have preferred to be different — one of those “good 
captains,” expansive, friendly, bright-eyed and ruddy-skinned, joy- 
fully obeyed, and presented with bouquets of paper flowers by their 
crews on their saint’s day? Since one has to take oneself as he is, 
others can only take him as he is, also. 

Rancors were lulled to sleep, however, during two weeks of the 
trade winds’ easy monotony. Since the captain had no more demands 
to make of them, it was possible to ignore him. France, drawing 
nearer,* was making 'll! their burdens lighter. Only Gicquel had not 
relinquished the attitude of tacit reproach in which he had been 
immured since B^urgoio’s fall, and Rolland had never tried to 
break through it. 

One evening Lh<^v^der, going into the crew's quarters where the 
heat was like an oven, announced. “We don’t sing on this accursed 
ship, but we’re going to sing tomorrow, and it'll be a fine song. I’m 
telling you, called 'Brace and brace and brace some morel' ” 

After days and days of limpid blueness the sky, in fact, waS 
darkening. Heavy clouds were lifting blunt heads on the north- 
ern horizon. The breeze wjis commencing to sputter: sometimes it 
woidd haul abalt, sometimes ahead; then it would suddenly fall; 
then it would retuin to its first direction with driving force, and 
one would think one had found the trade wind again. That would 
last for an hour, sometimes two, with so many miles gained on the 
northbound course. I'hen, flic, flac, the sails would be beating 
against the masts, and the ship, with no wind to> bear it up any 
longer, would be rolling from side to side. 

()ne morning, at daybreak, they were lying in a dead calm cut into 
by rain squalls, on a sea that was quite motionless except for slow 
undulations, folds of still water that would swell and flatten agLin 
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without apparent cause. The fo'c'sle bell sounded one stroke: ship 
to starboaid. Then two short strokes announced another vessel on 
the port side. A little later, four more sailing-ships were discovered, 
their bowsprits turned in diiections as divergent as they were in- 
voluntary; .Lolleagues becalmed like the Argonaute but sunk more 
deeply in the *‘piich-pot'’ of the Doldrums. 

Rollaiul, on the poop, examined his new companions through 
^the binoculars. 

'The three-master to starboard, that has no royals, is a Rouen 
ship. Run up the Hag and the number." 

A few minutes latei the vessel addressed hoisted the French colors 
and her own insignia: she was the Croisset, of Rouen, belonging to 
tlie firm of Pientout, Leblond, and lionitace. Gicqiiel, wdio with 
" Courtier, was also on the poop, had been looking aport meanwhile 
and now called attention to a four-master, rather close to the Argo- 
naute on the poit side, which had just run up her number under 
the Biilish standard. 

"He is addressing us, without any doubt," he said. "We are the 
nearest to him.” 

Rolland looked, too. 

"You are lij^bt," he said. "Reply, and hoist our number again.” 

The English craft at once hauled down its signal and ran up two 
flags. But the bree/e had suddenly diopped, they hung slack, and it 
was impossible to distinguish theii colors. 

"Hoist ‘We do not understand,' and send it up flying," Rolland 
direr ted. 

This last was the order to place the flags hori/ontally under the 
peak ot the spankei, so that they could be tlisplaycd in their en- 
tirety and could be read in the still air. 

The English ship peiloiined the same movement, and the men on 
jthe An goriaute maile out the letters Y (). Roland lealed thiough the 
international code book. 

"Urgent signal,” he said. "Ah, heie it isl 'Y O — ‘We need provi- 
sions at once.’ Hoist woid that they aie to send a boat. 

He looked at the lour-master thiough the telestope for a long 
time. Flcr wales must have been jiainted in stripes, but all the paint 
had been eaten away by rust. 

"What days at sea they must have hadl” he murmured. 

His voice was sot tenet! by respect and a vague pity for the ex- 
hausted ship. Gicquel looked at him in surprise. 

The English crew had launched a boat. I'he men on the Argo- 
naute saw it pull aw'ay from the stern of the four-master. For a 
moment it would disappear in the lazy swell, then would come in 
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sight again on the summit. A little flurry of wind sprang up on the 
starboard side. 

"Brace everywhere, and be quick about it," Rolland called out, 
“so we can take advantage of this breeze and meet them." 

The men dashed oft to their task. Ten minutes later, che ship and 
the boat caiiie together. It was not necessary to lie to; the breeze was 
so weak! The bos’n threw a line to the boat. And the men of the 
Argonaute gazed as if hypnotized at the emaciated faces of the 
British sailors, and at the enormous eyes circled with dark smudges 
that they lifted toward them. 

The officer who was steering the boat climbed slowly and weightily 
aboard the ship. It was obvious to everyone that he w^as bracing him- 
self for an effort. Rolland was waiting for him at the top of the 
pilot's ladder. He shook hands with him and led him to the" 
cabin, where the cabin boy, who had had his orders, was bustling 
about with plates. Before this, however, the captain had beckoned 
to Gicquel. 

“Have the boat’s crew brought aboard and see that they are taken 
care of,” he said. “Send two of our men to shove oft the boat." 

When the order had been carried out, and the British sailors had 
been seated in the fo’c'sle with opened cans of food and bottles of 
wine, Gicquel retuined to the cabin. I'he officer was eating, great 
avid moutjifuls. He had started to talk, but Rolland had interrupted 
him. • 

“Have your lunch first." 

He was servin g him abundantly. Four pairs of eyes were watching 
him take his fill: Rolland, Gicquel, Courtier, and the cabin boy, who 
remained standing at the pantry door. But Giccjucl would some- 
times take his eyes olf the guest to cast a glance at the captain. 
He had never seen him with this relaxed, almost affable, coun- 
tenance. . . . 

It was after refilling his guest’s glass for the second time that 
Rolland finally asked, “Where do you come from?” 

“We left Puget Sound on the 22nd of last September, for Falmouth 
for orders." 

“The 22nd of September!" 

“Yes, Captain. And as this is the 15th of April, that makes two 
hundred and five days that we have been at sea." 

I'he figure fell upon the three listeners with all its crushing force 
and struck them motionless: they w^ere counting up exactly what it 
meant; yet they had only to look at the officer, all skin and bone, 
his cheeks hollow, his skin gray. ... He was Scottish, first mate of 
the four-master Flying Fish, of Glasgow. His strong, highly etched 
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featuies had a dried-up look. It was impossible to guess his age, 
because of the wrinkles that slashed his face all over, and the in- 
drawing of his sunken mouth, like a toothless old man’s. I wo bun- 
dled and five days at sea — that meant at least fifty days of famine. 
He explained: weeks of calm in the Pacific; then at Cape Horn the 
Flying Fish had encountered nothing but storms from the east, 
instead ol the customary west winds that had driven the Argonaute 
"along at such sjieed that the men had said, “Well, aren’t we on 
paiade! You’d tliink all the girls in Le Havre were pulling on the 
tow-line!’’ After that, in the South Atlantic, the British craft had 
had only calm and a head wind. ,, 

“ I'he hull is so fouled that even with a good wind we can’t reach 
five knots,’’ he said. “The storerooms are empty. F*or eight weeks we 
have been on half-rations, and we have hardly enough provisions 
left to last ten days. Fortunately, the water tanks are full. It has 
rained so muchl’’ 

He smiled, a miserable smile over white gums, as he added that 
the captain, “a rough Scotchman,” would have thought himself 
dishonored to go into port at Saint Helena or elsewhere, and that 
he had had a hard time persuading him to ask for provisions. 

Holland was nodding his head in sympathy with every sentence of 
this recital. Gicquel noticed that. Usually, the captain gave evidence 
of his attention only by his immobility. Then Rolhnd called 
Courtier, and, turning aside and speaking in a low voice while the 
Scot was drinking his scalding coffee, he instructed him to bring out, 
from the large store, casks of salt pork and flour, cases of canned 
meat, bags of beans, sugar, and coffee, and two casks of wine and 
brandy. The second mate, appalled by the amounts, murmured, 
“After that. Captain, we shall have barely enough for ourselves!” 

“We will take in our belts if we have to,” Holland answered. “We 
can do it.” 

When Holland had given him a translation of the list, the Scottish 
officer sat still for several seconds, not moving and not speaking; 
then he rose, reached his hand across the table, and seized Holland’s 
in a long hard grasp. He had brought a purse full of dollars, and 
he proposed paying at once. Holland refused. That w'ould not be 
“regular.” He and the Scot would sign duplicate lists of the pro- 
visions delivered; the British officer would take one away with him, 
the other would be left on board. 

“My ship-owners, when I get in, will send yours a bill for what is 
due them,” he said, “and all will be for the best.” He got up. “I am 
happy to have been of service to you,” he added, “and, who knows 
. . . one good turn deserves another. . . .” 

'God preserve you from thatl” the Scotchman responded gravely. 
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They went out on the deck together. The Argonaute*s men, 
under Courtier’s direction, had loaded and parked the •provisions 
on their colleague’s boat. The foreign officer embarked after brief 
farewells. 

But when they had gone a few strokes from the sh»4), his men 
lifted their oars from the water, while he stood up and bared his 
head. • 

“ rhree cheers for the Argonaute and her crewl" he cried, in his® 
own language. ' 

T he Scottish sailors shouted out the three Hurrahs. The French 
crew, lined up at the rail, responded. And as if the echo of these 
acclamations had reached the shabby and rusted four-master, they 
saw her flag lowered three times. Rolland’s face had taken on its 
everyday expression once moie. ^ 

’’They are fortunate, even so.” he said to Gicquel. "not to have 
had either scurvy or beri beri. But these English always take quan- 
tities of lemon juice aboard, and they are right.” 

"Captain,” said Gicc^uel, as if he were replying to this observation, 
"my younger sister is to be married in May. The news reached me 
in Frisco. Will you give us the pleasure of your company at the 
wedding?” 


XXX 


HE HAD RACKED UP against the oak sideboard, and 
was holding his glass of white wine in his right hand. Men in their 
Sunday clothes were standing all around the room, each with his lulP 
glass. Rolland had recognized the men of the sea at a glance, because 
they held themselves erect without effort, and their bodies tell in a 
straight line, without hollows or bumps. Life at sea develops a man 
equally. The businessmen, and those who had retired from business, 
had bulging stomachs, while the farmers were bent in the back and 
at the knees. 

The pailor-dining-ro(^m had had its straight chairs and red- 
upholstered armchairs — not enough to be of use oii this occasion — 
pushed back into the corners. Meticulously painted, running free on 
the blue water, the four ships that Gicquel ’s father had commanded 
spread their sails upon the walls. Beneath them, in black frames with 
lines of gold, the general officers of the great sailing-ships folded 
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their arms below their heavy mustaches. Little ebony elephants 
from Ceylon marched in procession across the sideboard^ and above 
the fireplace rose a Fujiyama in white and pink, bordered by Jap- 
anese girls with parasols. 

Gicquel,-now busy with his duties as best man, had presented 
Rolland to his mother when they arrived. Madame Gicquel had 
been sitting on the floor, for a hasty bit of stitching, before a tall 
girl in a blue tulle dress. She had got up, confused and blushing, 
to stammer out a few words of welcome. 

"Hasn't Genevieve come down?" Gicquel had asked. 

"No. She is arranging the veil." 

"Genevieve is my older sister, who will be your partner,” Gicquel 
had explained as he led Rolland into this room, where he had just 
been given a glass filled to the brim with white wine — no doubt to 
keep him from stirring. As he did not like to remain long impeded, 
he raised his glass: 

"To the health of the bride and brideg^ooml" 

They all approved of this initiative and drank off half their 
glasses, which gave them a relative sense of ease. They could now 
move about, and some of them began to talk in an undertone. As 
for the womeif. they had gathered in the spacious kitchen, on the 
other side of the entrance hall from which the stairs led up to the 
second story. Pink, blue, and mauve dresses were going up and 
coming down this staircase, entering and leaving the kitchen. Rol- 
land caught glimpses of them through the wide-open door, but not 
one of them ventured into the room reserved for the men. He spoke 
to his neighbor, a stocky little man tightly buttoned into a frock 
coat. "What is the bridegroom's profession?" 

"He has just received his license as naval pharmacist. A very nice 
boy. He comes from here." 

"The younger sister is being married before the older?” 

"Genevieve? Yes. 'Fhat is not because she has not had suitors; but 
she is hard to please. She was educated at a boarding-school.” 

"Then she is ‘grand/ " Rolland finished the sentence. 

"Grand,” that meant "haughty," and he was already uneasy at the 
thought of being tied for the whole day to a pretentious shrew. But 
the man he was talking with protested. "Oh, not at all I On the 
contrary. Only, she won’t find anyone here who comes up to her. 
She is my goddaughter," he added. 

He seemed disposed to go on talking, but someone near the door 
announced, "Ah, there is the bride." 

Everybody leaned forward at the same time. 

They saw her only in profile as she stepped across the space of the 
open door. She was proceeding cautiously, half-blinded by her veil, 
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held in check by her train. But her coming downstairs was a sign 
that everything was beginning. The men emptied their glasses with 
one gulp and looked around for some place to put them. Rolland, 
who was nearest to the sideboard, lifted a beckoning finger and got 
rid of them with a few quick movements. A gentleman \\«th a gold 
watch chain spoke to him, as a gesture of politeness: “At this season, 
Saint'Cast is still not very agreeable. You ought to see it tw^o months 
from now."^ 

Then he found a way to let Rolland know that he was a member 
of the Municipal Council, and that he was working hard to double 
the number of bathing cabins on^thc beach. 

At this moment Cicquel appeared between the two doors, with 
a list in his hand. 

“Mademoiselle Frant^oisc Gicquel, Monsieur Frostin,*’ he called. 

The stout man in the frock coat who had answered RollnncFs 
questions made his way between the shoulders about him, to offer his 
arm to the bride. 

“Who is he?“ Rolland asked the city councillor. 

“The bride’s uncle, her mother’s brother, who will give her away. 
Her father is dead.” 

“Yes, 1 know,” Rolland said. • 

“Madame Le Cle/io, Monsieur Yves Le Clt'vio.” 

Rolland caught sight of a gaunt youth, in the unifoim of a naval 
officer, leaning over to give his arm to a short lady in a flame-colored 
dress. As he held out that left ann F:,lland noticed the band of green 
velvet on his slee' ., the insignia of the pharmacy service. 

“Madame Giequel, Monsieur Francis Le Cle/io.” 

Rolland recognized the lady who had welcomed him, now in a 
dress ol black Chantilly, her countenance gently resigned, her smile 
absent-minded. As for the bridegroom’s father, he was the broad- 
shouldered, well-set-up t)pe of businessman, with a heavy mustache 
whose ends had been curletl with a little iion. 

“Go on out into the yard,” Rolland’s junior officer ordered the 
couples already formed, llien he went back to his list: 

“Mademoiselle Renee Le Clc/io, with me.” 

He called to his side a girl in a mauve dress, the bridegroom’s 
sister. 

“Mademoiselle Genevieve Gicquel, Captain Rolland.” 

Rolland, in his turn, stepped out from the men’s company. Gicquel 
interrupted his roll-call to make the introduction: • 

“My sister Genevieve.” 

Rolland stood motionless before her for a second: time for that 
attentive glance he could never help giving to those people — men 
or women — ^who seemed to be worth attention. This time his glance 
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was met by another, gray-blue, penetrating, precisely like his own in 
its alert tiiriosity. 

“She looks like her brother,’* he said to himself, at once. 

She did look like him, but it was a lighter replica. A little dimple 
softened the resolute chin, the firm lines of the mouth expanded in 
a smile of welcome. Her fresh and lovely color glowed under the 
broad tulle hat,' and her flounced faille dress did not stilfen the 
movement of her slender bo<ly. 

She is good-looking, and she is distinguished, Rolland thought. 

They were two words which he had not often had occasion to 
apply, both together, to women he met. 

“Will you permit me?” he said. 

She was vainly trying, with her left hand, to button the long suede 
glove that reached above her elbow. As for him, he still had the 
agile fingers of the topman. He fastened the pearl buttons adroitly 
and swiftly. 

Giccjucl was finishing his list. But the tail-end of the procession 
he w'as forming was not lining up well. Already there was a steady 
chattering, a calling back and forth from one couple to another. 
The last guests had come to enjoy themselves, and they were starting 
right in. 

Genevieve Giccpiel had turned around tcjward this hearty dis- 
order, and was observing it with an air of amusement. * 

“I'hey ought to be yelled at a little,“ she remarked, “but Andre 
never yells.” 

That was true. Aboardship Rolland had never heard the junior 
officer raise his vc^icc. 

“Von woulcln’t yell either,*’ she added. 

She had turned again toward her partner and seemed to be scru- 
tini/ing him, with a hall-smile. 

“W'h.il make’s you think that?” 

“Anchc tol 1 me.” 

He laughed widi hei, suipiiscxl at the facility with which she ex- 
tiicated her sell horn that peisonal interchange in which each one 
seeks to fill the sileiue, and always as cheaply as possible. She ac- 
cepted the fii^'t i<ica that came to her, and it was precisely the one 
which could best make them feel natinal with each other. 

Ihc procession set olf at last. Even in the coinlyarcl they were hit 
and harassed iby the gusty wind, rhey had to w'alk bent over, the 
men hanging on to their hats with their right hands, the women 
using their free hand to keep clown the billowing c^f their full skirts. 
I’hc bride’s veil flew out, sometimes almost straight up in the air, 
5nd lier friends — their very words slashed by the wind — were la- 
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menting, “She’s going to have it blown right off!” The tiain ol her 
dress was whipping around, too, and she was trying to inajTtci that. 

“Please excuse me. . . 

Genevieve drop[)ed Rolland's arm to run to the Iiead ol the ])ro- 
ce.ssion and catch up her sister’s veil, which was [)ullinft Jier head 
backward. She remained beside her while the wedding })arty made 
its w‘ay over the dike, along the broad sea beach, and the empty^ 
hotels. Rojland looked out at the water. It was a yellow-green color, 
with a haze of spray above it, and it broke in enormous waves on 
the sand. 

When they reached their port pf call, at the mayor’s office, Gen- 
evieve came back to sit down beside him. 

“Sails to be furled,” she apologized. 

The mayor made an amiable speech, in which he TemiTuled his 
hearers that the marine service was honored by this maniage, inso- 
much as the daughter of a sea captain in the foreign trade, wliom 
all Saint Gast remembered and who was as much esteemed by his 
fed low-townsmen as he had been loved by his crews, was being united 
to an officer who was putting his scientific knowledge and his per- 
scmal devotion at the service of sick or injured seamen. Rolland held 
back a smile at the evocation ol those pharmacists af rnilitaiv ports 
or arsenals with whom he had come in contact during his go.vern- 
ment service, and who had done little more than hand out licorice, 
ipecac, copaiba, and tincture of iodine. J'his title of pharmacist con- 
tinued nevertheless to make its imj>iession upon him. 

The udnd cea . d tormenting them wdien they attacked the sleep 
witicling streets that led up to the church. I he ])ro(ession halted a 
moniciU before crossing the portico, however, lot the women in- 
sisted on adjusting their broad-bi imnied hats h^r the solemn nian h 
u]i the nave. When he reached his seat, Rolland cast an ajjprovmg 
glance at the altar, piled high with arum lilies and white a/alc.-us^ 
aiound the candlesticks. Tlien lie folded his arms and listened, at 
first with attention, to the address, imbedded as it was in the ritual, 
which the pri(?st was delivering to the couple seated behind their 
red velvet fme-dieu. 

It was not long, however, before he bc'gan to he bored by the 
starched lornuilns, the vagueness, in which the exhortations lost 
themselves. I'lie code said, “Fidelity, assistance: the wife must follow 
her husband.” And these things, at least, were clear, but here an 
edd priest with spectacles was reading in a nionotoTrous voice, “We 
are the children of saints, the young Tobias said to his spouse in 
former days, and we must not live like those who do not know the 
Lord.” Children of saints? Children of good honest people, probably, 
but no more than that. ^ * 
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Here are people, his thoughts went on, most of whom they see 
only three times in their lives: at their first communion, their mar- 
riage, a baby’s baptism. And they bore them to death with phrases 
out of a book. It’s as if 1 were to read my men the Nautical Instruc- 
tions! 

So then he stopped listening. His eyes, wandering about at ran- 
dom, encountered a dusty three-master hanging from the vaulted 
ceiling, and he examined it attentively. It was manifcstlv the work 
of a seaman, for no detail of construction was lacking. Cobwebs 
stretched a gray-toned rigging over the masts and yards. 

It certainly is becalmed! he tho,vght. 

The polite immobility of the congregation came to a brisk end 
with the final words, “'Fo arrive together at the same goal, which is 
heaven.** People were stirring about, straining their heads forward 
or turning them to one side, so as to hear the two voices say, “Yes,” 
and not to miss the exchange of rings. Rolland bent over slightly 
to look at his neighbor, and saw her set and tense, waiting for the 
moment of the marriage benediction, the sign of the cross above the 
clasped hands. He had attended the nuptial Mass of more than one 
colleague, before this, and he had remarked the attraction which 
the ritual gesthres ol the sacrament exercised upon girls, their quiv- 
ering attention, as if they were observing an extraordinary metamor- 
phosis that was ready to touch them, too. But when the rings had 
been exchanged, Genevieve turned toward him with a somewhat 
tw'isted smile, and clouded eyes. That she should thus have spon- 
taneously ollcred her emotion to him was something that fillecl his 
mind until the end of the Mass. 

The hotel at which the rece[)tion was held fronted the beach with 
a long salon, its ocean side all glass, wheie tables had been set in a 
horseshoe formation. Some of the guests went at once to the win- 
dows: these were the inland people, many of whom had never seen 
a stomiy sea and wtVe now gazing at it, both curious and as if re- 
proving in the lace of the waves’ frenzied charge. As for the seafaring 
men themselves, they merely flung a glance at the water in order to 
judge the loicc ol the wind. That done, they turned their backs. The 
heavy weather was none ol their allair this time! I'hey were the first 
to make the tour of the tables to find the cards which would indicate 
their place. 

Rolland, seating himself at the table of honor, caught sight of the 
tumultuous line ol the water, on the level with the windows oppo- 
site. 

“Mama and 1 Avould have preferred a garden,** Genevieve de- 
clared, as she unfolded the bishop’s hat of her napkin. She made a 
niotion of her chin toward the greenish chaos, streaked all over with 
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spray, that spread out beyond the windows. Ke had just been think- 
ing that this hotel, “with a view of the sea/' had been selected in 
honor of the marine service, and that really that was not neces- 
sary. . . . “But, you see," she went on, “we had no choice. All the 
hotels with a possible salon of that kind are closed." • 

“Are you afraid of seasickness?" he asked. 

“Oh, frightfully! But, after all, not here! Only, Mama and I were 
thinking of Aiuhc, and all our captain friends, even of you, who® 
would perfiaps have preferred to lunch with a different outlook." 

“Don’t you know yet," he demanded, with pretended severity, 
“that the sailor cannot do withou^the sea: that he misses something 
when he isn’t seeing it?" 

She shook her head. 

“Ah, no! I am the daughter of a sea captain. And when Papa came 
back from a voyage he had only one idea: to get into the country. 
At least, for the first days. . . . You aren’t like that?" 

“Oh, me, the country — I very soon get bored by it," he had to 
confess. And he kept himself from adding, “For that matter, I get 
bored everywhere." 

“Perhaps you don’t open your eyes wide enough," she suggested, 
“and only look inside yourself or at the ground under your feet. So 
you see nothing but the dust, and it ends by getting inside you."^ 

He thougjit this over. 

“Perhaps that is irfie," he admitted. 

“Certainly it is true!’’ she said. 

He was amaze i y the ;»ingulai turn taken quite naturally, and 
also quickl\, in a conversation which he had anticipated as the last 
word in banality. 

“And how did you learn that?" he asked. 

“Undoubtedly, by walking around." 

He laughed again, and remembered that he had not laughed for 
months. As she was interesting him more and more, he undertook* 
to question her abcjut her likes and dislikes, her life at Saint Cast. 
She responded with the same easy vivacity, and he was conscious of 
that sense of solace that his ships gave him when they were running 
with the wind in fair weather. He nodded his head toward the 
newly-\veds opposite them, and ventured to ask, “And when will it 
be your turn?" 

“I am not in a hurry, you know," she replied. 

“Yes, I know already that you are hard to please."* 

This time she looked at him gravely. “Am I wrong in that?" 

“Certainly not! 1 do not like to pay compliments, but it is not a 
compliment to say that you have a right to be exacting. All the 
same — how do you see him, the husband of your dreams?" 
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“Ah, now you are too inquisitivel” 

She was shuttinf^ herself up with the suddenness of a shellfish, 
terrified because, if she replied, she would now have to reply, “Since 
this inoininu^, he has been like you.” Her contusion was increased 
by the fcai\that Rolland mi^lit have noticed it. She recovered her- 
self, however, and in a low voice advised him, ‘‘Yc^u should talk a 
little with your nc ija^hbcjr on the other side. She is Frant^oise’s fj;od- 
•inother,” she added. “Her husband was a captain in the coastal 
trade.” ' 

He turnc'd to the lady without toc3 good grace, and for something 
to sav, KMii. liked, “Mademoiselle Genevic've has just told me that 
you are the bride’s gcxlmother, .Xfidame.” 

I’hen he gave a semblance of listening to a recital of the relations 
^between the two l.imilies lor the past twenty yc'ars, and a lament 
that the biide had been so bulleted by the wind on the way to the 
mayors ofiice. At the first moment of silence he introduced his other 
association ‘AOiir husband was a coastal captain?” 

'This rec iial was even longer: the entire catcher of a “crab-crusher,” 
two shipw'ucks, and the praises of the ship-owners — “not employers 
. . . fiiencK.” rheii, in older to be polite, the bride’s godmother 
asked, “And w)u, Ga|)tain, you were ccmimancler of the ship on 
which Andre* was the mate?” 

All earnest, thongli rapid, eulogy of Giccjnel followTcl, and then 
Rolland went back to Genevieve, whose attention was still lingering 
wiih an iincde of the bridegroom. 

“Nfission accomplished ” he announced in an undertone. 

She beckoned to a waitress and had his wine glass refilled. 

“In that case, you have a light to the double ration,” she said. 

But at the end of the table a young man leaned loiwaid to speak 
to her: 

“You weie born on the Pacific Ocean, weren’t you, (ienevieve?” 

She, also, le. iic*d Icjiward, to nod in assurance tliat tliis was cer- 
tainly true, d he ycnriig man turned back tow^ard his partner. “1 told 
you so!” he said. 

Nenv Roll.iiid echoed, “Ycju were born on the Pacific?” 

“Ol cejurse I was! .So, you sc!c^ in prioiily of sailing. I’m away 
ahead of you!” 

He was no longer joking. “Your mother went to .sea?” 

“Yes, she made five voyages with my fatiier. It was on the third 
one that 1 was born. Papa lujped to get to San Francisco in time, 
but I was there ten d.iys early. I have always loallied being late.” 

“You say that your mother made five vcjyagcs?” he echoed. 

“Yes, five. One of them lasted eighteen months, and she went 
around Cape Horn four times.” 
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He could not believe it. This shy and retiiing woman, so easily 
upset when he had found her taken up -with her mending tl^t morn- 
ing, and whom he was now looking at across the table: silent, re- 
flective, hardly ever raising her concerned and over-sonsitive eyes. 
. . . She, more than any of the others, was the one he wcjuld have 
imagined as confined to her home, subject to the routine of house- 
keeping, resigned to absences and patient waiting. •Instead of that, 
four voyages around the Horn, and a baby born on the Pacificl 

“One would never suspect it,“ he said. “She has such a gentle air.'' 
And to himself he added, “So weak, so defenseless. . . .“ 

Genevieve looked at him in astonishment. 

“But that is no obstacle!** .she sSid. “It is a question of figures. 
She reckoned it up: if she had not gone to sea, she would have lived 
with Papa only four years out of twenty. It was we children who 
made it necessary for her to give it up, when there came to be three 
of us.** 

“And your father never raised any objections to taking her with 
him?* 

“But Papa was as devoted to her as she was to him.** 

“No doubt; but a wife aboardship always complicates the situation 
for a captain, with the officers, the crew, the .ship’s owbcis.** 

She shook hei head. 

“On the contrary, 1 believe that it can simplify it. The shipping 
firm does not allow a*w'oman to lie taken on a voyage unless they 
are sure of her, and of her husband. W^hen she keeps to her plac^ 
the crew res[)ects *0 \ esteems her. The men realize, \ou see. that 
life aboard is not gay for her. To remain cloistered for months, not 
even on the ship but in the stern ol the ship, without ever going 
out on deck . . . sewing, embroidering, reading. . . . Mama has 
told us how one evening, oft the Cape of Good Hope, when a hurri- 
cane was blowing up, the helmsman said to her, 'You certainly 
would be better oft this evening in your house at Saint Cast than 
with us, Madame Gicquel. Well, the fellows have sent me to tell you 
that you mustn't wcjrry: they're going to bring you out ol this bad 
blow, as they have out of the others.* '1 hey undei stood, I assure you." 

She was becoming very animated, leaning toward him to meet his 
unyielding ga/e. 

“But in a hurricane, precisely, nothing would disturb her husband 
more than her being there,** he said. 

“Why? Because he would be fighting for her, as iv^ell as for his 
ship and his men? I am quite certain, on the contrary, that this 
would double his courage. Disturb him? In a bad storm, when Papa 
ordered, ‘Everyone up on duty, you go below,* she would obey just 
as promptly as the men who leaped into the shrouds. And she would 



stay shut up for days without seeing him again, until the danger 
was over *ind the damage had been repaired.” 

Rollaiid looked at Madame Gicquel again. She was peeling an 
orange, carefully. He tried to imagine her shut up alone, in the 
depths of a ship assaulted by storm: thrown against the partition 
walls, beset by the lurious blows the sea was striking above her 
head, under her feet, against each side. He did not succeed in im- 
agining it; but since it had happened, he had to admit it. To go 
from that to accepting it— 

"And during this time your fathei, up there, could not keep from 
thinking. If we don’t get out of this, 1 shall have killed her.” 

She retorted quickly, ‘‘Up there, as below, they were thinking the 
same thing: Our lives are united: we save them or lose them to- 
gether.” 

He refrained from rcjjlying, “That does not come from your 
mother: it comes from you, and it comes from romance.” He merely 
put to one side what seemed to him to be only a phrase and said, 
"The captain should live better than the men, in the matter of food, 
lodging, attendance: better, but not dilFcrently. His officers and his 
crew should not be able to say, ‘Why docs he have his wile with him, 
when we donh? He is at the service of the ship, like everyone else.' ” 

She flung back at him, her face rosy with indignation, “lint who 
is telling you that the seivice of the ship hxses? Everything depends 
on the wife. When Mama left the Channid, there were men who 
a'ied.” 

“I don't doubt it. liut, you see, sentiment and navigation don't 
go together.” And he was amazed to hear himself adding, ‘‘Un- 
fortunately. ..." 

The bridal couple, each holding a glass of champagne, had started 
on the tour of the tables. The bride had just torn up her veil and 
was giving everyone a little piece of it. The women were fastening 
theirs to their corsage, the men weie putting theirs through their 
buttonhole. Fran^oise had reached her sister, and as they held each 
other in a long embiate Rolland saw on Genevieve’s face the same 
smile close to teais with wliich she had entrusted him in the church. 
In a hearty good-fellow’s tone which he did not recognize, he pointed 
out, ‘‘She is not lost. She isn’t sailing. . . .” 

Genevieve thanked him with a glance for closing the debate in 
this fashion, but she answered him back: “Do you think so? Marriage 
is always a saili^ng, and for a long voyage.” 

Alter this, it was time lor singing. I'he songs ranged from “Golden 
Grain” to “When 1 Follow the Horses.” A big red-faced man was 
a great hit with “'Fhe Farmer's Automobile.” Some girls, choking 
ozer the last syllables, sang “Good Evening, Madame Moon,” and 
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“If God Gave the Flowers Speech.” When from spicy suggestions the 
songs veered into broad ambiguities; Rolland thought it his duty 
to murmur, “They are going it rather strong!” 

“Yes,” she replied, with tranquil indulgence, “but* without that 
it wouldn’t be a real wedding party.” • 

They spent the last part of the afternoon dancing, and began 
again after dinner. Rolland, like all sailors, danced well; but from 
the first polka, the supple body he was leading gave him a surprise. • 
He knew women allowed themselves to ''be carried along, passive, 
fitting themselves to their partner and following him without even 
thinking about it; and he considered them the best. He had also, at 
wedding parties like this one, liafl to dance with stifl-bodied girls 
who held back from him, and with stupid ones who, having learned 
a step, are unwilling to relinquish it and are set against all imagina- 
tion. He had never encountered this harmony, in which the woman 
he was dancing with remained herself, yet obeyed his movements so 
willingly and so quickly that the least directions were followed 
almost before they were guessed. They were not talking, simply 
enjoying themselves wholly. 

He did speak, however, as they passed one of the broad bay- 
windows, now lashed with rain by the storm. « 

“Listen how it’s blowing,” he said. 

“Yes,” she responded. “It’s nice in here.” 

She spoke with a tertain happy relish, and for the first time he 
wondered if he himself counted £ >r anything in her delight. TIfis 
led him to the rt ii atioii that she alone had counted for him since 
morning, and that it seemed to him that he knew her well, from this 
day. 

“For once, 1 am lucky,” he declared, as he sat down beside her 
after a waltz. 

The look she gave him was somewhat embarrassed, because she 
had guessed what he was going to say. < 

“Yes, I am lucky,” he repeated, “in having been given you, and 
no one else, as a partner.” 

She blushed. 

“But I am lucky, too,” she said in a low voice, and then: “Oh, 
here is a skating step! You know it?” 

This dance was no longer, like the polkas, ma/uikas and waltzes, 
a dance of separate couples, but a line that would glide from one 
side to the other when the music of the mechanical piano broke 
its rhythm and turned into a louiid: a slow promenade, side by 
side, the couples merely holding each other by the hand. Rolland 
was not enthusiastic about this march in file. 

“It’s a procession,” he said. 
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*Tes, but it is very restful/' she responded. 

Just the;\ a servant came in. walked to the center of the room- 
left empty by the low swaying line of dancers — and sought out some- 
one in the company. When she discovered him — a clean-shaven man 
with graying hair, in a tight black coat, who was attacking his side 
steps with a thrust of his shoulders as if he were trying to break in 
a door — she beckoned. He lelt the line, taking his partner w^ith him, 
listened with an air of vexation to what the maid was saying, ques- 
tioned her briefly, and then stood planted in the middle of’ the room, 
in what seemed to be a state of indecision. Genevieve had turned 
around, and was kee[)ing her eyes fixed on him. 

‘‘He is the master of the life-boat,*’ she said, " rhey have come to 
get him. '1 here is certainly some vessel in danger." 

‘‘You have a life-boat here?" 

"Yes: one of the boats of the Breton Rescue and Hospital Associa- 
tion." 

Rolland was looking with a sincere commiseration at the man 
standing theie, iiis brow w'linkled with annoyance as he waited tor 
the end of the dance before speaking. 

‘‘I can iirKlersiand that he is not enjoying this," he averred. 

As soon as t^e piano st()[)ped, everyone lushed up to the life-boat 
master and asked c|uesiions. He knew nothing but what he had just 
been’ told: a boat had sent up distress flaies in the oiling beyond 
Fort La Latte; the signal station had given the c larni to the life-boat 
crew and lelayt'd woul on to him, the master. With a shrug of his 
shoulders, he concluded, "1 must go and see." 

Regrets were jxiuring out all around him, and he responded to 
them with an air of disillusionment: ‘‘It is always like ihatl" 

Quite natuially, it was the guest forced to leave the party that 
they felt stjiry for. I he sailors, especially, were putting themselves 
in his pl.ue. 

‘ ‘‘ J hey ought to have been able to choose another day," one of 

them declared. .\iid continued, " Fo be suie, they had no choirel" 

rhe women were silent. Ihe thought of the boat Icxst in the 
daikness had pci haps crossed some ol tlieir luiiids. For the first time 
that evening they were hearing the iiiiillled booming ol the waves. 
But most ol them, in tlicir hearts, were dcplming the chill which the 
news had thrown iipcm the party. I hcy were alraid it might spoil 
the pleasuic that was lelt between now and d.iybreak. Flicir feeling 
was one of uiisc;emliiiess; and when the boat’s master went away, 
after pressing seven al hands and with a last shrug of his shcjulders, 
they had a sense of deliverance, as if he had taken with him this 
misfortune vvliich, for them, was no more than inopportune. The 
mf*n, liowevet, felt obliged to station themselves along the windows, 
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their foreheads against the black panes. They could not see any- 
thing, and they knew it; but this was *a sort of polite gesture. 

'*'l*he boat can’t even be launched,” someone said. 

This futility of all succor seemed to absolve them from the sin 
of enjoying themselves. For decency’s sake the door was Igft empty 
for three-quarters of the jdayer piano cylinder, then two dancers 
stepped out. In the ma/iirka that followed, coupWs came back to 
the floor one by one, and the ball was soon under way as gaily as 
before. ’ • 

RoIIand had not suggested to Genevieve that they join the rest. 
For his own part, he woidd not have sc^en any impropriety in it. TIi.s 
thought, like that of all the scafaiiiig men ptesrnt, was that nothing 
could be done, that everything possible had been done already; but 
he felt from his (iist glance at her that his partner was still, so to 
speak, paraly/eci by the intrusion of the shipwiet keil men into the 
celebration. Even though for all the other guests they had just been 
dissolved into the night, they continued to weigh u|x>n her. He 
found this attitude moie acce|)table when she explained: 

“Seven years ago, when the Hilda was lost on the Fortes, the dead 
were washed in on the beach for two days. One morning the men 
who were looking for them brought one body to our*hous^*, wliile 
they waited for the wagon that was taking them to the town hall. 
It was a youpg man, and his eyes were open.” * 

An emotion oi .sensitive youth, which was swc’cping over her again, 
as vivid as ever, tonight, and whicii she could not control. • 

He tried to rca' u?e her. “\ou know' Hares — that mav say every- 
thing or nothing. It all depends on the man who sends them off. 
Some men get [lanicky and call for help when they could pcriecily 
well get out of it by themselves,” 

“And wc can’t know anything!” 

He realized that she would not be free, now, ol the thought ol 
the unknown men fighting Jor their lives on the oihei side ol that 
dark window. She was one of those raic persons vvhcjm the mis- 
fortunes oi others fix to and hold last, but as for knowing whether 
she should he congratulated or pitied on that account --! Moie out 
of consideration for her anxiety than lor any actual interest in the 
men tossing on the wrecked ship, he suggested, “Suppose we try to 
get .some infcji mation? Will you come with me?" 

They left the ball-room, crossed a roiiidor, passed through the 
hotel entrance hall, and came out on the veranda a Wove the si(x)p. 
The rain had stop|)ed, but a raging wdnd bit them in the face and 
flung them back against the glass-pancd door, which Rolland had 
aheady had a hard time opening. The glow from the lighted w in- 
dows showed them two women in white aprons standing at tlic 
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farther end of the veranda, beside a man in boots and yellow oilskins 
that gleamed in the light. They went up to the group, and Rolland 
asked, “Do they know who it is?’* 

Put on the* alert by the sharp voice, the man turned around. 

“No. Itevas from the signal station that they saw the flares, about 
an hour ago. 'Phere were three of them sent up. They must have 
been half a mile Vast of the Cape.*’ He turned again to the women. 

' “That would put them not far from the Banc de rEtendree,” he 
said. 

They bowed their heads in agreement. The man went back to 
Rolland. 

“That is a shelf that runs along for a mile, east of Frehel. They 
have a verse about it here; it’s a bad place to get by when there's a 
strong wind.” 

“Will the life-boat be able to get out?’* Rolland asked. 

“If it hasn’t gone, it’s because it couldn't.’* 

I'he two women corroborated this, with the same air of concern. 

‘‘Anyway,’* the man concluded, “we shan’t know anything until 
daylight.’’ He shuffled his feet. “Now that I’ve done my errand, 1*11 go 
back.’* 

“It’s kept yf/U rushing,*’ one of the women said. 

“And there's nothing doing with a bicycle in weather like this; it 
just makes it worse," the man commented. “Well then, gpod evening. 
Or rather, good morning ’’ It was three o’cloc:k.*“And thank you,’’ he 
added, as he went down the steps. 

They must h;ivc given him a good ballast in the kitchen. 

When he reached the street, he turned toward Rolland and 
Genevieve and put a finger to his cap; then he took his bicycle, 
which he had left at the foot of the steps, and went of! with it in tow. 
When he had vanished around the corner ot the hotel, the two maids 
went inside. 

Rolland tcjok Genevieve’s arm gently. “Don’t stay here: you’ll be 
frozen." He led her to the other end of the portico, where the jutting 
of a wall made a sheltered angle, “You know," he said, “they may 
be peacefully anchc^red now in Eresnaye Bay. 1 he tide would carry 
them there.*’ 

I'hcn lie took her hands, which had grown very cold. 

“Aren’t you ashamed to be so nervous — you who are twice the 
daughter of Cape Hcnn veterans?" he said. “Wait at least until you 
are sure there are casualties." 

“I know," she answered. “I always have to torment myself before- 
hand." 

He let go of her hands, but only to seize her shoulders and give 
her a friendly shake. 



"That is clever, isn't it? What a lecture I'd give you, if I had the 
rightl" 

"You may. I know that I am very silly sometimes," she confessed. 

"If it is only sometimes!" he echoed. Then his voice changed. 
"Anyway, what I can predict for you is that you will ntfver marry 
a sailor.” 

But she replied to this briskly, "Why not? Because I worry about 
them? But .you, you never worry, do you?" 

That w’as true. Danger tightened his nerves and muscles, fortified 
him, sometimes irritated him so much that it drove him to distrac- 
tion; but it never worried him. was no longer so sure that this 
was a quality of strength. 

"No," he had to agree. "Not enough.” 

"And I, too much," she said. 

"That would make an average, don't you think?” 

He had asked the question in a low voice, and gravely. He did 
not dare hope for a reply. But she murmured, "No — because with 
you, you see, I am not afraid any more." 

He took her arm and held her against him with a pressure which 
he was forcing himself not to make too strong, though there was a 
buzzing in his temples, and he would have liked to cfiish her close. 
She did not resist him until they were breast against shoulder, ^nd 
her hair was touching his cheek. I’hen she said, in a low voice, "Let 
us go in. They will think we have been carried away by the squall.” 

But she caught hold of his wrist as she freed herself, and only 
let it go as they rv -entered the ball-room. 

Madame Gicqiiel caught sight of them and came forward. 

"Your sister is waiting to say goodbye to you. You will excuse 
her. Captain?" 

She dragged Genevieve after her toward the end of the salon, cut- 
ting across the couples who were still dancing. I'hey disappeared 
through the door of the anteroom where the bride and the Vjride- ' 
groom must be waiting, impatient to slip away. 

To feel yourself alone — he knew what that meant. But to find 
yourself alone again — he realized to his dismay that that w’as still 
worse. ... At the same time, he was opjircssed i)Y the forlorn ennui 
of the tail-end of a party, the dull lassitude of those bad hours of 
early morning that are always the most difficult on w’atch. 

He hardly saw her again before he left. When she^nd her mother 
returned to the party they were monopolized by others, w'ho were 
about to leave. All she could do was send him a smile of apology 
from a distance. The Saint Cast guests all left together, to get a few 
hours' sleep. The country relatives wanted to be home by daybre^, 
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“toi the animals/' There remained only a small group standing 
ahout idly, those whom the Gicquel family was obliged still to be 
responsible for, in view ot the next day. Rolland, hitnsell, asked 
GiKjiicl about a carri.igc that could take him to Malignon, where 
he ((Mild "make connc('tions lor Nantes. I hc se(()nd mate went to 
hnd out. and came back to say, “Gur cousins Ironi I IcMianbihen have 
a plate, (.aptain, and they will drop you olf; but they are ready to 
leave now." 

Rolland stood stock still w'here he w^as. Gicquel, receiving no 
answer, was looking at him in surpiise. which w'as intensified when 
he saw suddenly on his face that concentrated expression that used 
to hold his features taut before venturing upon a dangerous 
maneuver. 

‘‘^our sister is not thinking of marrying, is she, Giccjuel?" he 
bl lilted out. 

I he second mate also let some time go by before he res[)onded. 

"She has been sought in marriage several time's,” he said at last. 
“Up to now', she has refused. She will only have a man w'ho abso- 
lutely pleases her." 

Rolland registered this w'ith a movement of his head. lie was 
keeping his eyes on tlie stjuarcs of the paupiet llotjr. VVMien he spoke, 
it vjas slow'ly. "She pleases me very much: even absolutely, as you 
say. Will you take it in hand to tell her ihat^?" 

Gi(cjuel contented himself with bow'ing his head, as he used to do 
on the poop w'hen he received an unlorescen and surprising order. 
Rolland raised his eyes, and looked at him. 

"She does not know me; but you do. You will say to her what you 
think ought to be said. 1 know that you are just." 

1 hcic was an uncertain smile on the junior olliier’s face. 

"What I might be able to say to her — it isn’t that! She w'ill decide 
for herself, and by herself. Be that as it may, I will s])cak to her 
this very day." 

" Thank yon. Then write me. You have my address." 

'They shook hands. Rolland went to get his overcoat, then came 
bark to make his farewells. He thanked Madame Gi((|ucl "lor the 
deliglitlul day," and assured Genevieve of his "pleasure in making 
her ac(juaintance.” Slit* replied that "all the pleasure had been hei 
and he went out, to find the carriage in the street and the horse, 
head down, tapping the ground with its light hoot at w'hat Rolland 
rc(ogni/ed as almost equal intervals. 

I'he maid looked around the room and walked straight up to the 
master ot the lifeboat. “7’hey are asking for you. Monsieur Tail- 
lefer." 
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Rolland turned, as it he had been hit on the sli' tlder. 

“Oh no,“ he said. “'I'hat isn’t beginning againi • 

“Not at all,’’ Genevieve assured him. “It’s his bottled cider he 
wants to give us a taste ol. He sent the boy to get the bottles. rUis 
is just to let him know that they have come.” * 

“That suits me better!’’ Rolland said. 

“l)oes it all seem to you too much the sameiT’ she asked, with 
an anxioi|s smile. * 

“Yes, a little,’’ he confessed. 

“It doesn’t to me,” she reflected. “I know very well that one might 
think we 1 ad gone back to six ^^ceks ago. But for me that is not 
possible. I wave come too long a way since.’’ 

Everything had happened with the haste usual to sailors ashore: 
so much so that it was really as if someone had said to Rolland at^ 
the end of the first wedding dinner, “Change four chairs around, 
we're beginning again.’’ He would then have found himself where 
he now was, in the seat of the bridegioom. 

For actually it had been the same thing again: Gicquel summon- 
ing the guests, in the hallway; young Tobias in the church; the 
luncheon in the same hotel salon. I hc very fact that there was a 
change in the menu w'as evidence of someone’s sayflig, “Look outi 
At least don’t give them exactly the same things to eat^’’ So 
Marcnne ©ysters were re|>lacing lobster. Rolland stepped back into 
reality, t!)is evening, only when he looked at “liis wile.’’ Why w'as 
that not enough U) make him loiget the rest and find everything 
dt.icrent, as she 

At Nantes, two d.i'ys after the .vedding [laity, he had received 
Gicquel’s reply to his projosal: one page in w'hich the writer was 
unable to conceal his surprise, almost embarrassment, over having 
to transmit so proinjit an acceptance. He, too, had felt suddenly 
chilled by tire ease ol his \ictory. All his distrust had risen to the 
surface again, with the fear ol having stumbled without looking 
into an cjpen trap, of having fallen — as at Val Xiidie -into the arms 
of a girl who was only too glad to rush up at the first beckoning 
signal. He had sent word that he would come to Saint ("ast — that 
was a mattcT of course; but he hacl said to himself, “It’s to take 
another look.” 

She herself had o|)er:ecl the door. vVirc! with his first glance at her 
he had told himself, "No; it was a mistake.” 

In her sim])le dress, and with her everyday coiffifte, she was, to be 
sure, less pretty than he remeirrberecl her; but what disturbed him 
especially was that anxious, helpless air she had, like Barcjiiet on the 
deck of the Galaiee years before. It nrade Irirn hard now, as it had 
then. It was only when she had turned around to lead him ttito 
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the house that he had been touched, ever so lightly, by a feeling of 
remorse. 

In tlie dining room the constraint had at once become unbearable. 
Gicquel, already warned by the reserved tone of Rolland’s letter, 
had grasped the situation from the first moment and, almost scorn- 
fully, had thrown him a buoy. 

‘‘1 have got the papers ready that you asked me for. Captain. 
But I could have sent them to you, without your putting yourself 
out.’' 

That was to say: “You now have a pretext for having come. 
Make use of it to get away.” He was, indeed, adding, ”1 will go and 
get them tor you.” 

He rose to go up to his room, from which he would soon have to 
come down with a bunch of folders. But at this point Madame 
Gicquel intervened, wdth that slow-moving sweetness which must 
have been her real defense. She explained that she was trying to sell 
her husband’s cutter. 

‘‘I'he only thing is, Andre and 1 don’t agree about the price we 
should ask. 1 think he is putting it too high. If you would be willing 
just to glance at it, Captain, and give us your opinion, you would be 
doing us a ser;'ice. Genevieve could take you to .see it.” 

This was cornering him, to have it out. He realized that, and got 
up. " 

”1 shall be very glad, Madame. . . .” 

He was going to make an end of it, to use the sentence he had all 
ready: “I have thought it over. I am afraid that I could not make 
you happy.” And then he would go away. It was always that instinct 
in him, of ihc fish that ciicles around the bait and swims oil as soon 
as it suspects the hard curve of the hook beneath it. 

Then they went out, and Genevieve spoke. "It was I who told 
Mama that talc of the cutter. From the tone ol your letter, 1 under- 
stood; and when you came in, I could no longer believe that my 
reading between the lines might have been mistaken. But what I 
want to know is what has happened Ijetween your speaking to 
Andre and now. . . .” 

This was no longer cither the tone or the attitude of helplessness 
which he had felt on his ai rival. She was not merely resigning 
herself. He would not be pulling himsell out through a loophole. 
There would be conflict. She was clinging to him already, in all those 
dreams of a lifvl together which well-behaved girls are so quick to 
spin from the moment of the first advances. Even more than at the 
wedding and the ball, she was finding him handsome to look at; 
his athlete’s body, as he stood upright in the full sunshine, cast a 
spell upon her. Her questions had taken on the trenchant brevity of 
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the orders which Rolland, or her own father, would fling out from 
tlie poop, under the threat of a hurricane. 

“flas somebody told you some story about me?” 

He had thought he might be listening to the scwing-giils at Saint- 
Sylvere, and he had indicated that, ratlier rudely. 

“I know everything that can be invented, but I do not know 
what you are capable of believing,'* she had replied. “Is there some- 
one else, whom you do not want to, or cannot, leave?” 

”Of course notl’* 

He had been reassured by seeing her make a false start in this 
way, and he did not realize that^ she was clearing the ground for 
the attack. 

“Then you have been mistaken in me and in yourself.** 

“How is that?” 

“About me, it is quite simple. The moment you came in, you said 
to yourself, 'I'hat's all it is!* Oh, yes! As for yourself, you have been 
mistaken because you took a passing whim for a real emotion.** 

She was walking along beside him, keeping step, but this time she 
was not raising her head, as she had recommended his doing on his 
country strolls. Her eyes were on the pebbles under their feet. And 
she continued: 

“When Andre spoke to me — and he did that as soon as yoij had 
gone — I said to him, as 1 am saying to you, ‘He is mistaken, about me 
and about hiirself.* ‘Hien it is No.* Aiulrc said. And I answered, ‘It 
is Yes. If it doesn't come olF, wha*. do I risk? A hurt to my vanity? 
Sorrow? It hasn <. gone very far )et.* Then Andre said, 'And if it 
should come off, do you realize th \t what you are risking is your 
whole life? Because I warn you, with the captain, tlie game wouldn't 
be played out on the wedding night.* You see, I am telling you every- 
thing. And I answered, ‘That is why 1 am saying Yes. If it were that 
sort of game, would it be v/orth the trouble?' ” 

He had been listening to her, set blinking by the clear light she 
was throwing on liersell and on him: a light that would tolerate no 
shadow. While he, the man, was about to involve himself in tortuous 
phrases about life and happiness, she was rutting right to the quick, 
averring that a future with him would be hazardous and that she 
was drawn by that risk. But what he had got from this was only the 
opportunity to introduce the sentence he had been going over in his 
mind since he left Nantes: 

“Since your brother has warned you, I can only repeat his warning 
— and that is why I came. I do not feel that I am capable of making 
a woman happy.” 

She had smiled; but the eyes she fixed upon him made him turn 
away his own. 
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“That is what has to be broiipfht up at all costs: it makes it pos- 
sible for Tt^cn to kcc|> tlieir fine roles, and for silly women to believe 
themselves so prctioiis that one daren't touch them. Only, the men 
who really thfnk that think it once for all, anil do not make demands. 
Do,n’t )oii‘agTee''” 

She was drivinc: him out from under cover, sternly. He said 
notliing, but liis laie had hardened, as it did whenever he was put in 
the wrong. She continued, tliis time for herself: 

“What you have just said, what a man says to free himself from 
an engagemenr or to avoid entering into one, I have never believed 
in. Haj)piness is not something a woman takes ready-made from her 
husband; it does not drop clown like the monthly pay. Happiness is 
something to l^e <on(|uered, to be deserved and defended. Otherwise 
it is the happiness of tlie feeding-trough. You don’t believe in that 
kind of hap]uncss either. No, that is not the reason. . . 

“And what is the reason, according to you?" 

She hesitated, and he insisted: “W'dl?” 

“It is that y )u have always been alone, and you do not feel capable 
of living any other way." 

I'he reperinssion of the words, within him. had been like the 
shock of a colTision. For a moment he had hoped that they w'ere only 
words, that she had not actually penetrated to such a depth. He 
had answered, rather jecringly, “It. seems to me, on the contrary, that 
that would he a leason for trying to live differently." 

She had shaken her liead emphatically. “No. You have got the 
habit ol it, and then, there is pride in it; you shudder at it, too, at 
ceitain moments, Imi perhaps fundamentally you need it. 'T’hat 
would be your niislorf une.” 

E\erv word was striking home, and this instinctive awareness 
terrified Iiiin. Wlio wa^ she. tin's mere gill wlio had never lived at 
all, to dc^cif)h(’i, as in an op^ri book, wdial be himself hardly dis- 
ceined ami hat* nc\er been willing to ai knowledge? He remembered 
Mad. line Ciitrjuel, her mother, w'ho behind that tran(|uil forehead 
ami i.hose die im\ e\es w as tin ning <iver llie memories of hut ricanes; 
and he retailed ^ditpiers silemes aboardshif>, ami their resonance. 

“In tliar < he said, almost w ith violence, “if it is incurable, if 
ym ilu'neht diat — *’ 

“I sbtniltl ha\e tried to |orn >ou. Yorr would only have known it 
if I liad succeeded, by perceiving that you were no longer alone. 
You see, I liatF plenty of sclf-conridenc e!" 

If was iiiipnssihle fo treat this as romantic dreaming. For him, it 
was as clear and precise as a route traced out on a rnaj). Gicquel’s 
sister knew exactly where she wanted to go; she had indicated the 
position witli a sureness that staggered him. He snddciily remem- 
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b(.Mcd the time in Mother Girard’s ca£<^ in Thio when, aficr ex.inm- 
in^ his imresj)onsive countenance in a mirror and inspecting it as 
if it were a stranger’s, he had concluded that he could only aciii.^ly 
attract those women that liked difficulty. But were fhcre any such 
women, he had asked himself? Well, there was at least owe! 

"I wasn’t worth the trouble that you would have brought upon 
yourself,” he said. • 

It was what he was really thinking as he lookcxJ at her walking* 
along beside him, so slender, her face bent down: that lace which 
nevertheless had given in to nothing, neither to regiei nor to 
bitterness, but which kept its balance of gentleness and finiiness: the 
face which her mother must have presented, in the old days, to the 
hurricanes of Cape Morn. 

“No," he had repeated with emphasis. “I wasn’t worth it. 1 did not* 
know that a little while ago. I am sure of it now." 

She had looked at him with cye^ that had the same expi cession as 
his own when someone was trying to trespass upon his domains or 
disj)ute his decisions. 

“ rhat," she said, “was my affair.” Then her head had drooped 
again, and her voice had fallen in discouragement, as she conclude (’: 
“At bottom, it is much more simple. I attracted ycfli one evening. 

1 do not attract you any more. There is nothing you can do jbout 
that!" • 

This was no longer true. lie was going to say so, when he would 
have straightened out all the urn trad iction« that were jostlTng 
against one anojner inside his stubborn skull. He realized that cverv 
second of sdence was an insulting lonfirmation of that repudiation 
which she was attiibuting to him, and which had long since been 
left behind. But hcjw to explain it? What to seize hold ol in tliis 
whirlpool, among these fears, regrets, desires, these leajis and ilu ^e 
recoils? 

But she was speaking again, in a thin voice which seemec. aheadv* 
w^cakcMied by distance. " I hen, when w^e go in, T will sav, '\Vv h, ve 
not been to .sec the cutter, but we ha\c talked i^'^^cther h.ii kb. a id 
we realize that we are not suited to each (hIkm.’ I hai will he he*?. ’ 

lie had had the sense of seeing her move av’a\ liom In n gMw 
smaller on the road: and he had been suhincMged l»v p nii(. ij'i' fust 
emotion in his life that w’ent beyond his control. II hi^ ship h.cl IxaMi 
sinking under him, he would not have strelched out Ii.s hands 
toward a vanishing succor with .such despair. He hftd cauglit her l)y 
both arms, and drawn her back to him so vicjleiuly that lie had seen 
a momentary gleam of fear in her eyes; and his voice had bc*en 
choking as he enjoined her: 

“Stay with mel" 



They had taken refuge in a window embrasure, tired of these 
dances in which they had been joining inattentively, as a matter of 
convention. He was keeping his gaze upon her, a gaze which, when 
he fixed her with it like this, seemed to isolate the man and woman 
who shared it from all the rest of the world. Such looks as this were 
what she had had from him — these and a few words — during the 
sw'ilt weeks of their engagement. The words were not words of love, 
but of astonishment: surprise at feeling himself no longer the same, 
at watching the slow raising up of a new man; a free man, but one 
who still moved cautiously, not yet able to convince himself that 
everything that weighed upon hirsii and constricted him had been 
lightened and relaxed. He was no longer “all hard knots,’* as his 
men used to say. With her, near her, he was savoring a sense of 
felicitous ease, still interrupted by suspicions and harshnesses which 
she would perceive at the first indication and would arrest with a 
tender or whimsical word. She would leave him, after this, aghast 
at having sunk into the void, and astonished, too, at being controlled 
so simply. 

“I cannot believe that a month ago I did not know you,” he said, 
as he had said before. “It seems to me that you have always been 
there.” 

“There should be a name for that,” she responded. 

His only reply was to seize her hand in a pressure so b»ard that it 
bruised the delicate fingers, and so long that he did not let her go 
until he saw her nostrils contract, her clear eyes fixed in their 
gaze. And once again he murmured the appeal that swept her off 
her feet more completely than any cry of passion: 

“Stay with me!” 

“You ran leave now, you know. . . 

They turned around. Madame Gicquel repeated, “You can leave 
now. It is one o’clock.” 

They waited for the beginning of a polka which launched the 
entire wedding party once more upon the dancing floor, and then 
the thiee slifjped away in single file, Genevieve ahead; they passed 
the row of chairs and disappeared behind the pantry door. There, 
trestle tables were piled high with dirty dishes, and they had to 
watch their step so as not to upset the empty bottles on the floor. 
Madame Gicquel stopped them in front of a set of shelves heaped 
up with white napkins. 

“You haven’t \orgotten anything?” she asked. 

“I don’t think so,” Genevieve answered. 

“I’ve put your tailored suit in the big bag.” 

“Yes.” 

" Goodbye, then.” 
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Mother and daughter kissed, but the mother's tone had dictated 
what the kiss was to be: they were to' remain within the framework 
o£ every day, of the simple and the ordinary. They were three people 
who detested elfusivencss, who felt its emptiness and sTensed the im- 
propriety of sentimental tears. • 

“Goodbye, Mama,” Rolland said, in his turn. 

“Goodbye, Pierre.” • 

They kissed each other three times, as was the custom in Brittany. • 
A maids*ervant was waiting for them, a stout woman whose own 
eyes were moist. She went ahead of them through the corridors. 
They were to spend the rest of the night at the hotel before taking 
the little trolley, very early in the morning, for Plancoet. 'Phere 
they would board the train foi Paris, a city which seemed to Rolland 
more distant and more exotic than all the great seaports of the • 
world. 

There was a pleasant blaze in the fireplace of their room, and 
Genevieve went up to it. “That's a good idea,” she said, “having 
a fire.” 

“Yes, the nights are not always warm in May.” 

They remained standing side by side lor a moment, looking at 
the leaping flame. I'hcii quietly, without saying anyfriing and as if 
she had been alone, Cicnevieve moved away toward the other end of 
the room. Holland turned around, saw her hands going to the neck 
of her white corsagc,*bcginning to unfasten the hooks. His eyes went 
back to the logs in the fire[)lacc. • 

Under his feet !iC heard a sort of cadenced rumble, which was the 
steps of the danceis, interspersed with the crash of cymbals. These 
outbursts were all that came to him from the grand piano, whose 
sound was decanted, so to speak, through the ceilings in between. 
After the long-drawn-out pageant and the prolonged meals, he was 
still feeling only the lassitude ot the end of a watch. But he knew 
himself, and he remained on guard so as not to let himself be 
surprised and carried away by a bit of flesh dimly glinqised. He had 
too much experience with those crashing storms that would fling 
him bestially upon a woman as a shij) is dashed upon the belly of 
the sea. What was the use of having knocked about so much, if he 
were not to be master of himself when the time came? All those 
other women had paid the price for this one, that with her it might 
be different. . . . 

He did not turn around until he heard her getting into bed: a 
canopied bed hung with faded rep curtains. She was waiting for him, 
lying back in the pillows, motionless, her hands testing on the cool 
sheet. He controlled himself to the point ot merely taking one of 
those hands and holding it for a moment between his own, as he 
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stood h’aiiin^ over her. But with a sudden movement she freed 
lici'xi . her bare arms about his neck, and drew him to her 

wiili . 1.)T(V‘ tii.it astonished him. 

“I’ui ;(>nu*/' slie whispeied, in a voice vibrant with impatience. 
‘‘CAJiiie. . . , J love YOU. . . 


XXXI 


“NOW REALLY, Captain, this has got hold of you like a 

cramp!” 

MonsKMir Hamon, the manager for the shipping firm, was striding 
aic-inid Ins ollice, his hands behind his back, his heels pounding on 
tJic llooi. Me was a lucldv-faccd man, with the shouldeis ol a bos’n, 
aiui an; 4 ei iiad the elicit of pulling him up. Me had sto[)ped in his 
ni.och to lilurt out his eomnient. Now he started walking again. 

“I know ol d* least thiee, you understand, who have biokcn their 
husband’s careers. 1 he Inst — a damn pretty woman she was, too, 
witlilnair tliat tame down to her heels— she got bored, and so she 
too.*; to dunking, l lieii he would beat her. And wlien she would 
sliLW up with a bump on her lace he would explain, to the men as 
well as to the ollicers, ‘A sudden roll; the door hit her over the eye.* 
But ‘Jic, beiiinil him, would call out, door! It w'as that dirty 
swiiK iheicl’ What do you say to that lor a trie k? riieie wcie others 
who weic inoie aa ominodaiirig. Oire 1 had business with used to 
gi\t die s.nlnis an extra wine ration as a bonus lot picking up his 
wi.e ill all the (oniois of the ship. J he men ended ii[) by sircu liing 
roj)'*s in lionr lil her feet, when she was diuiik, so she would bill; 
dun they would set her on her keel again and collect their doulile 
lainui. I lu* tiiitd i ase was worse. She would Iiavc shaved an egg: and 
slif" loiced die (apiain to (Ut down on lood until the men levoltcd.” 

As it the denumstr.ition had precluded lurther debate. Monsieur 
Hamon jiaused orue more and fixed Ids heavy ga/e upcjir Roiland. 
He iiK;t an f*\piession ol such coinjilete scorn that he apologized, 
but with an obviously irritated cllc^rt. 

“Naiurally, ti\"je is no (juestion that any of that could have the 
slighu 'i conned ion with Madame Roiland. What I have said is 
iii 'K ‘y to show yon that the companies may sometimes have peculiar 
rc iiM - I . loi not bking to have women sailing on their ships. But — ’* 
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His steps followed the rhythm of his speech again, as if to attest 
his determination to regain the ground he had lost. 

“But quite aside from these incidents, which, I know as well as 
you do, are exceptions,” he continued, “a woman aboard, as dis- 
creet and tactful as you will, is always out of place. You know the 
old rule: ‘The ca)>tain owes his ship all his time and all histnomenis.* 
It has not changed.” He repeated, stressing it, the deliberate pleo- 
nasm of the old text: “All his time and all his moments, so as to 
proceed steadily and swiftly. You know cantains, as T do, who, with 
their wives aboard, lay to whenever the wind gets Iresh, so as to 
keep things calm. Why d<jes the Bordes firm not want any women 
on their new ships? Because a wonfan cuts down speetl mote than a 
fouled hull.*' 

Rolland interrupted at this point, dryly: “In the matter of speed, 
it seems to me that up to now I have served you rather well. This 
might be a good time not to forget it.*’ 

Monsieur Hamon moved his jaws to swallow this morsel. 

“Exactly! \ou have always made excellent ciossingM. Wc have? 
been so far from forgetting it that you are now in tominand oi the 
company's finest four-master. It is that which mcikcs me kar — ’’ 

“I'hat I will come in at the tail end of the line bcf'aiise I Lake my 
wife with me? Listen, Monsieur Hamon: what i am v^oiiig to say is 
not for the purpe^se of wringing an authori/ation Iroin you, since 
you will giv*e me that in any case — *' He interrupud himself long 
enough to uod in response to the sudden right-about turn of 
ship[)ing agent, wl tj w'as sciuiini/ing him closely. “Yes, you will 
give it to me,” he repeated. “So it is not that winch 1 am conceined 
with now, but with my next visit here, to your olluc, when 1 come 
back frenu this voyage. I here is one thing, then, which y)u will not 
be able to sav to me, no matter how niudi you may want to Hing it 
in my face. You will not be able to say to me, ‘Well, wasn't I right? 
This is your longest crossing since you have bec'n a captain.’ Or, if ^ 
you do say it to me, it will be because the ship will not be worth 
much when 1 turn her back to you. That 1 swear to you, Monsieur 
Hamon.’* He rose. “Now ycjii can rest easy. And I ask you, so, for 
your answer.** 

I’he ship-owners* representative was leflecting. “Rest e:isy,'* yes, he 
could do that. He liad just set a terrific personal pride in motion, 
and that was a success. Alter such words, spoken in siicli a tone, 
there was no likelihood that the piesencc of a youn^ woman would 
jeof)arcli/e the best inteicsts of the voyage. Knowing his man, he 
would have been tempted to say, “On the contraiy.*’ .\s a matter of 
piinciple, however, and in order not to seem to give in on the spot, 
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he replied in a voice which had again become composed and official: 

“I am not refusing you my confidence. I am about to refer the 
matter, by telegram, to the Company.” 

**In that case, tell them it is either the authorization or my resigna- 
tion,” RoUand said. 

This time, Monsieur Hamon plunged both his hands deep into 
his pockets, becai^se he was too strongly tempted to brandish a fist 
in the rebel’s face. 

“Do you know what that is called, an ultimatum like that, just 
as the ship is about to sail?” he sputtered. 

Rolland gave a curt nod. 

“It is called knowing what one wants, and saying so,” he said. 

Under this cold insolence. Monsieur Hamon cho’l^ed. 

“Be that as it may, you have not always known! vVou waited until 
the very moment of de[)arture to become aware t^nat you could not 
get along without your wife. Unless you did it ftoTorce our hand. 
. . . In whichever case, it is not called either i knowing what one 
wants or, perhaps, doing it. . . . Since you ti-cll us to take it or 
leave it, very well. Let Madame Rolland sail 'vidi you. I suppose 
that you have already made the necessary prd^parations. As for me, 
I will inform >he company.” He opened tlic (Hoor wide. “Upon that, 
I sav Bon Voynge. You understand, Captai n, a good voyage!'" 

“i'or everything that depends on me, ie- will be good,” Rolland 
assured him as he stepped over the thresh^'old. ' Alter what you have 
jiist said. Monsieur Hamon, it could no It be otherwise.” 

“Very well— I hope so,” the head of tdie shipping office bellowed, 
before slamming the door with a bang f set the glass panes quiver- 
ing. 

By the time he was in the street R( dland tound himself perilously 
denuded of both scorn and anger. 'He felt nothing but the shame 
of having been told to his face the Ithing he was hiding away within 
himself, in one of those obscure cf*c^rners of consciousness into which 
one pushes back everything tha x is disturbing, as a lazy sweeper 
pushes the dust into ^ dark coroner of the room. He had just been 
treated— he, Rolland!— as a ma/n who was irresolute, cai)ricious: and 
it was true: he was. . . . The ireproach was spreading through him 
like a poison in the blood, wi‘th the constriction, the frozen paraly- 
sis, which such poison bringr^- 

He had been married three weeks — twenty- two days, to be 
exact — and when Genevi^eve had drawn him to her in the hotel 
bedroom he had sworn do fill those days and those nights so full 
that they would make u-Pi to both of them, for the ten empty months 
that lay ahead. That n ight, as he held her to him, he had felt again 
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all the fever and excitement of his early ports of call, their surge and 
upspring, but without the brutality w*ith which his twentyifive years 
used to stigmatize the women whose appeal w^as solely of the flesh. 
He was ten years older now, and he had a wife: a wife whom he 
would set to one side when he sailed, only to come bacl^ to on his 
return; she was not to be seized and plundered, like a port prostitute 
whom he would never see again. 

They had gone to Paris, where, during a fortnight, he had made 
a considerable hole in the savings accumulated through the years 
and noted in his savings-bank book. He was not willing to give a 
thought to that. Nothing was too fine or too expensive for that pride 
of all seafaring men, from common sailors to captains, in wanting 
their wives to be showered with everything good, and to overwhelm 
with envy all those friends and neighbors who have their husbands 
with them throughout the yearl Everything in a great and grand 
swoop, everything at once! 

Genevieve had immediately given up trying to dam this flow of 
expenditure; she contented herself with directing it, adroitly, toward 
purchases for their home — bedroom and dining-room furniture, 
dishes. She had had no trouble in awakening in him the bourgeois 
vanity in regard to comfort. He was only surprised by her choices, 
which would go straight to what he had not noticed ^t all, to what, 
according to him, “made no effect." He was soothed, howevei®, by 
the price: what she* choose was always just as dear as what had 
seized his fancy. He had quickly obs«‘:ved, too, that the shop [)copltf's 
attitude became r ,ti' eably defereiiiial as soon as she let her tastes be 
known. He felt proud of her. vSo, when she consulted him, it would 
be no effort for him to reply, “You know better than I. You attend 
to it." 

“But it must at least please you," she would say. 

And he would promise, “It will please me." 

Then she w'ould laugh, and say, “We'll take it." 

But it was only in the shops that he handed over control. As soon 
as they were outside he would take the helm again and set the course 
for the restaurants, cafes, music-halls, moving-picture houses with 
full orchestra, amusing night spots. He was briefed on Paris, as he 
was on all the big seaports, by the recitals of colleagues; he knew 
the places where one got good food, the places where one had a good 
time, and everything that one must not go away without seeing. 
Genevieve would let him guide her, steer her, push J;ier through the 
whirlpool, and sometimes, bewildered, she would catch hold of his 
arm; sometimes, too, she would press both hands to her forehead, 
as on the down-plunge of the scenic railway. 

“My head is turned upside down,” she would say then. 
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“Here, that is the right position," he would reply, with approval 
and pleasure. And, for his own part, he would confess: “With you. 
I've become a youngster again: more of a youngster than 1 ever was 
when 1 was a youngsteil" 

From Pans, they had gone back to Saint Cast for their final week. 
They had unpacked their furnitine and fitted up the ground-floor 
apaitnient which Maclaine Gicquel had set aside for them in a villa 
she rented lor the summer. On his arrival, Rolland had learned that 
his brothel -in-lav; had asked to change his ship and was*'sailing as 
first mate on the l^Yomeihee, Andie Giccjners lace had held the half- 
smile of tan -weatluM da^s as he made the announcement, and as he 
explained, “ I he family is one thin*g, the service is another." 

And Rolland could only agree. 

^ It was two nights before he was to sail that, as he lay down beside 
her, Genevieve had sei-zed tiie hands that were searching for her, as 
they (lid every night, and had said, “Vcni are going to leave me?" 

She had never yet alluded to his departuie, and he was grateful 
to hei foi that. He had thought, now, 1 his had to come. Rut he was 
a little put out, for he consufeied that it was coming at least twenty- 
four houis too soon. I hen at once, she had added, "Take me with 
you. ..." 

That had re:/ssiircd him. He was expecting a (it of weeping, and 
he found himself face to lace with a jiicposierous demand. All he 
had to do was point out its absurdity. lie had uiidertaken this task — 
iiinch easier than that of consolation! — and had talked for a long 
time, vciy gently. She was half sitting up against the pillow as she 
hStened, lier eves hooking siiaighi ahead of her, her hand lying inert 
ill his. 

" I ake me with ycjul" 

He h.id often been up against pig-headed men who, too, would 
burst C3UI vviili, and then repeal, "i want tej heat it out of here!" 

'‘With the repetition, he would uiideisiaiid the situation and would 
stop trying to break in the wall. When reason is not listened to, force 
must have the word. He would simply grab Injld of the men, or liave 
the bos’ll giab hold of them. I bis time, again, he had abiuptly 
changed tone and method. 

"1 have told you it was impossible," he said. 

"Oh, that’s too easy!" 

She jerked her hand away and, her whole body thrust forward, 
had leeled off names upcjn names: the names of all his fellow- 
captains who had taken their wives with them on their long voyages, 
who were taking them still. I'hey were just as good captains as the 
others, and just as successful. For them it was not "impossible." On 
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the contrary, it seemed to them very simple. They did not invent 
obstacles to throw in the way! 

“Then don’t say, ‘1 cannot do it,' “ she cried. “You would be the 
only one who could not do it. Say ‘1 do not want to.’ “ , 

“Very well: 1 do not want to. ” 

“Good. Jiut then you must tell me why. Since none of tfie reasons 
you have given me is worth anything, you must tell, me the teal one. 
Or, it you haven’t the courage, 1 will tell it to you.’’ 

In a tiny, one shouldct escaping from her nightgown, she had 
entremhed herself in the depths of the bed, against the wall. 

“And that is?'’ 

“Fear! You are atraid, afiaid of et'eiyihing and everybody: of your 
ship-owners, your fellow-captains, your otlueis, your men; ot words, 
smiles, looks, silences; atraid ol everyihing! Captain Rolland — be- 
come like everyone else! Clinging to his wile, wanting her beside 

him — that would be to leturn to the ranks. . . It is your ]nide 

that is at stake: )our pride and nothing else.” 

“And alteiward?" he had growled. “Does it follow that because 
your mother sailed — ?” 

She had looked stiaighi at him as she had answered, in a calm 
and almost coiudiaiorV voice., “You aie mistaken. 1 have not spoken 
ol Mama. But it one must speak of anyone, ii is not (A hei! it is of 
Papa. It was he who wanted to take her with him — ?uid he wifuld 
be ;d)le to tell vou w’hy, il he were still heie. And that would all be 

contained in tluee woids: he loved hei ” ^ 

She lell back on di'' pillows, shaken w’ith sobs. He was not molli- 
fied. He was thinking that .she too was returning to the ranks, as she 
would say. For this was what wcjineii weie: asking lor the moon, 
refusing to listen to explanations, crying when you don’t gi\e it 
to them. An obscuie saiislac don w^as mingled with his disappoint- 
ment at discovering her to be like the otheis—unlaii , capricious, 
clinging stubbornly to what was preposterous. Fie felt reassuied, 
now, that in this scene she should have coiilcniiied so densely to his 
notions about women. All the super ioiity in reason and sell-mastery 
remained seciiiely his. 

But she had uirned hack toward liim, with a swift movement of 
her back like the leap ui a dorado, to say, “Perhaps you will let me 
go with you as lar as Lc Havre?” 

“Ol course, if you want to.” 

He had stretched out his arm to grasp her to him ;u;»ain, but when 
he touched Jier she had flung herself back against the wall. He had 
seen nothing but a child's spitelulness in that. 



Yet it was her body as it had been that night, turned away from 
him in bitterness and grief, that came back to him now in the 
trolley car which was taking him from the shipping office to the 
docks. Whatever Hamon might say, the old crab, it was he, Rolland, 
and he alone, who had decided to take his wife with him, without her 
having had a word to say. It was less than two hours ago; but since 
when had he had to ponder for days and days over his actions? 

5 They had arrived in Le Havre, he and she, that morning. He had 
found his new ship, the Atalante, anchored ii} the roads; Hamon 
had had it taken out by the mate. The pilot-boat had brought them 
out to her, and Genevieve had gone over the ship with an abstracted 
gaze, saying nothing at all. As for him, he had restrained his amaze- 
ment in her presence. They had gone ashore again for luncheon, and 
in the restaurant, finding it impossible to meet her eyes, he had 
asked, “Well, are you going to pull a face like that until the end?” 

From the look she gave him, he had realized at once that she was 
not “pulling a face”: that she was prostrated by a desperate sadness. 
He knew that he had no chart for these sea depths, so he had 
navigated cautiously, with long silences in which from time to time 
he would hazard a tew wonU of encouragement, like soundings. 

He left her in the afternoon to do his last enands. When he 
joined her again at the catc where she was to wait tor him, he said, 
“I aUi going to take you to the station. I have time: just so 1 am 
on board by six o’clock.” 

'‘“No,” she said. “1 would rather say goodbye to you here.” 

“As you like.” 

He cast an anxious sidelong glance at her; he had never seen that 
look ot a soinnariihulist in anyone. 

“You are to go home teeling quite at peace,” he said. “You will be 
reasonable. And the ti ue will pass quickly — you’ll see.” 

“Yes.” 

> ”1 mustn’t make you late for your train.” 

He got up, and put his arms around her; but it was not a long 
kiss on her cold lips, because she was begging him, “Go; go now.” 

He had seen this at 6thcr sailings, on the docks, wliere scalaiing 
men dash away in flight before a crushing despair as before a shatter- 
ing squall. It was his turn to go thiough it. . . . He went away 
without turning around and strode off to the port. There, he jumped 
into the pilot-boat, and as soon as he was aboard his ship he shut 
himself up in his cabin. 

The trolley car turned and twisted, ringing the changes on a long- 
drawn-out grinding noise. The shrill sound seemed to emphasize a 
recognition which he had dimly glimpsed in his cabin, and which 
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had continued to hold first place in his mind: if he had gone away 
after those miserable farewells in which nothing had been ^aid that 
ought to have been said, he would have found her. on his return, 
settled down in his absence like so many others; she’ would have 
arranged a life for herself, and he would figure in it only as a 
passing guest. A woman so avid to give herself takes herself back 
when she appears to be rejected. 

It was at, six o'clock that this fear struck him. He had just looked 
at his watch, and thought. She has started; she is getting toward 
Rennes." 

He had gone into his office: he lAyjuld write to her. He would tell 
her that for the first time in his life he felt that a whole part of him- 
self had been amputated, the best part, which remained bound up 
in her: “T do not want you to keep the bad impression of our fare- 
well in the cafe. I am very anxious to tell you that I shall miss you 
very much all through this voyage, and that I am already thinking 
of the happiness of coming back to you." 

'T here! He had said evervthing, and it took five lines! As stiff and 
dry as the wood of his penholder. . . . He had torn up the page 
in a fury and taken another, knowing in advance that it would be 
useless. And at tliis moment someone had knocked on'his door: his 
new first mate, Loisel. 

• 

His thought lingered for a moment on this young man, who in- 
terested him. Neither the offireis' stall nor the crew had been, this 
time, of his i hoosi.ig. He was taking over, at a moment's notice, the 
command ol a captain whose son had been lost on the last crossing 
and who, for that re.ison, had refused to go to sea again. The officers 
were those who had served with the former master. Hamon had 
assured the new’ captain, at the time of his first visit, that he could 
not have wished him an) better. He himself was reserving judgment 
until he saw' them at work. 

Loisel. at any rate, was not the ordinary type of second-in-com- 
mand, with mustaches and the shoulders of a policeman, rough and 
conscientious ewerseers. He was a very fair-skinned youth, with an 
open countenance, alert and intelligent (‘yes, and a small mustache 
curled at the ends. Rolland had classifiecl him at first glance as of 
the "genus linei-c^ffu er," a type which w'as becoming lrec]uent now 
that the sons of captains, ship-OAvners, and even businessmen were 
graduating from the colleges into the merchant marine. They altered 
the environmeiit. Hut it did not displease Rolland that these young 
men should now be wearing officers’ caps, with two or three gold 
stripes: he saw in it a sign of increased prestige for the commercial 
marine service. The Prentout firm had just launched its France If, 
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a five-master of ei^ht thousand tons, the lars^est sailing-ship in the 
world. On the Atalantr the ronifort, even the luxury, of the living 
quarters had surprised ihe new captain. And he gladly admitted that 
such craft demanded ollicers of more distinction than the former 
strong-arn.s of the foreign trade. 

'‘Captain," Loisel had said, "Madame Rolland is here." 

The trollev was jolting him, in a long and jerky descent, and he 
caught hold of the platform rail because he wanted to be quiet to 
look clearlv again at what had happened: it was v ( rth the effort of 
recalling. Madame Rolland — for, a second he reaby had not taken 
it in: he had read the name on envelopes, but he had never heard 
it spoken. And, besides, it rvas a kind of phantasmagoria, that .she 
should be here at the very moment when he had been thinking of 
her with such intensity. Aboardship — and he was aboardship — his 
first reaction was alw\ays to reject the extraordinary. 

blit Loisel had added, "She is hurt." 

With that, the news had at once become concrete and beyond 
dispute. I'his species of apparition, which the mate w^as announcing, 
was incarnated at one stroke. A physical hurt — nothing could more 
clearly emphasize a body, attest an actual presence. He had irnmedi- 
atel;i^ assumed the worst: a serious accident, perhaps a train wreck; 
they were bringing her to him. . . . Loisel had caugh: his expres- 
sion, as he rose, and hastened to explain. "It was as she climbed 
al)oard, Captain. She crushed her finger between the ladder and the 
hull." 

He had found her in the galley, with her hand plunged into a 
basin of cold water. David the cook and Hervy the second male were 
standing one on each side of her. She had turned still more pale 
when he came in with the first mate. 

She took her hand out of the reddened water. Tlie fust phalanx 
of her thumh was crushed, and the nail lorn off. He turtietl again 
to Loisel. "Tell the j)i lot-boat to wait." 

As he (tossed the deck he had caught sight of the little steamboat 
that liad bt ought her, lying beside the sliip. 

"Come with me," he said. 

He led her to his cabin, siqiporting her as they w'cnt, .and she < x- 
plained: "I learned at the office of the Abnlles that you were not 
sailing until tomorrow morning. I could not let yem go as you had 
gone. . . ." 

As he dai)l)(!d the wound with iodine, he gnimhlcd, "y\nd you 
may he going to lose a finger!" 

"Does that matter, when I am going to lose you for a year?" Then 
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she half whimpered; “You had the pilot-boat wait: you are sending 
me back? I had hoped we might have the night together/'* 

He had not answered as he finished winding the gauze band 
around the wounded finger. When he had tied on the dressing she 
had repeated, in the same pitiful voice, “Then you ate goi«ig to sent 
me back?” 

He had caught her in his arms and held her vfith all his migh' 
against hirp. It still seemed to him that another being, stronger thar 
himself, had spoken across and through him. “Nol 1 am keeping 
you here. . . .” 

She had looked at him with impiensc eyes, her mouth half-open 
not daring to understand. 

“I am keeping you here tonight, tomorrow, all the days. I am tak 
ing you with me.” 

She went slack in his arms, as she had not done with the pain o 
her injury. He laid her on the sofa, snatched a bottle out of a cup 
board, filled a glass with rum — spilling it on the floor as he did so— 
and forced her to drink it, holding her mouth shut on the scalding 
alcohol. Her eyelids flickered, and she sat up again. 

“Can you stand on your feet? Try. That’s good,” he said. “Now 
then, hop it! There’s no time to lose.” 

On deck, he signaled to the first sailor he .saw. 

“Cozic, ciiine with^me,” he said. Then he jumped to the decit ol 
the pilot-boat. “Be good enough to make your l>est speed,” he said 

During the short run he sail- to her, “Here is some money. Bfly 
everything you n <*0. a coat, dresse.s, underwear. Co/ic will carr^ 
your packages. Stop at a phatmacy ’o have your finger looked at 
It is ten miniues alte r six. F.vciything closes at seven. You have three 
quaiters of an hour.” 

“That is more than I need,” she replied. 

It ^^as twenty minutes aftci seven now; she must be on the quay 
with the sailor, waiting lor him. In ten minutes he would be takiiyc 
her back w'irh him, in spite of — 

His thouglif slipfH’d ahead, drew back hat shiv; and when he go 
down at the end ol the line it was the ferocious “A good voyage!* 
of old Hamon that he found driven into his brain. 

She w'as indeed wailing for him. with Co/ic, in front c^f the pilots 
landing-place. The sailor had just taken her pack«ges aboard the 
little steamer, which put off as soon as Rolland — the last of its three 
passengers — had stepped aboard. 

“You have done all your errands? ’ he asked. 
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From the curtness of his voice she realized that he had just been 
having a^'fight. 

“Yes. And you?’* she said. 

“It’s all settled. Your finger?*' 

“The pharmacist gave me what I needed.** 

They did not speak again during the short passage. When they 
came alongside, Cozic handed the packages up to the men who were 
standing by the rail. Rolland guided her so that she could take hold 
of the ladder at the right moment, and he went up behind her, 
supporting her firmly under the armpits. 

“Don’t do it again,” he adviseej, in the same curt tone. 

The mate Loisel, standing at the gang-port, held out his arms to 
assist her in stepping aboard. Rolland pointed out the cardboard 
boxes to two of the men: 

“'Fake all that to the saloon.** 

He led Genevieve there. It was a spacious room with bulkheads of 
polished rosewood, in the stern of the ship under the poop. A large 
mahogany table, with a red cloth cover, was strewed down in the 
middle of the cabin, eight swivel chairs around it. A sola upholstered 
in red plush stood against the wall beside the door. At the other 
end was a mhrble fireplace, and a painting had been set in the 
ceni^ral panel of the wall above the mantel: against a background of 
mountains, a rosy-lleshcd woman with naked thighs and one breast 
escaping from her tunic was seen running — Atalanta. . . . The sail- 
oVs who had caught a glimpse of it said, ” there's a tart who’s on 
the run.” And the supposed motives for this flight were supplying 
material for jokes to the fo’c’sle. Rolland knew that it was a painting 
of a w’oman who was a champion in foot-racing; the ship that was 
named for her had been built with an eye to sj^eetl, the speed that 
was now the dominant concern of the shipping companies, their 
defense against steam. 

Genevieve cast a glance at the picture as she entered the saloon. 
The niggardly gleam that was falling from the skylight, filtered 
through the broad bars of a brass grating, gave the Arcadian girl’s 
springing pace an air of ghostly flight. She tried, not too successfully, 
to keep from being disturbed by the picture as she asked, in a voice 
she was endeavoring to make casual, “What is she escaping from?** 

*'She is not escaping; she is running a race,” he said. 

"Did she win it?” 

"Oh, that — 1’ After reflection, however, he added: **Probably. 
Otherwise they wouldn’t have put her here.'* 

Genevieve turned her back to look at the bundles piled up on the 
table. 

• "Now it’s for you to escape,** she ordered. "I’ve made you waste 



enough time. Fm going to be busy on my own, putting all this stuff 
away.” • 

Alone in the spacious saloon, already growing dim in the twilight, 
she began to untie the strings of her packages. The dry tustle of the 
wrapping-paper was the only sound she heard. I'he shijj seemed 
deserted. She interrupted her task for some seconds to listen, and 
she folind herself hedged about with silence; a limit and featureless 
silence, the silence of snow. I'he austere and frigid atmosphere ol the 
”grand salon” was having its effect upon i‘ier: she lelt an intruder 
here, a petty invader, at once over-bold and absiiid; this room “of 
state” was setting its emptiness and fixed immobility against her. She 
could change nothing, move nothing: the chairs, table and sofa were 
all riveted to the floor. 

She was swept by a flood of agonizing distress, like the panic of a 
child lost in the oncoming night. This was the time when her mother 
would be receiving the telegram that announced her departure, 
she thought: Pierre has decided to take me with him: I am going 
as you did. You will understand. Do not grieve. 

"Do not grieve” — that was only said to those who had reason for 
grief. But, ”1 am going as you did” — was that true? Would her 
mother be able to believe that her daughter was ct^ntinuing the 
magnificent adventure? Did she believe it herself? the fear of 
having mad^ a mistake; the tear that this husband, whom she Aill 
knew far too little, would not be prepared to supersede everything 
else in her life, now that she w’as nduced to having nothing, anf 
more, but hi ml 

“Ycu can't see.” 

He had come back. But she knew at once that he had not let down 
his deterises, that in memory he was still fighting against the person, 
or persons, who must have opposed her impromptu embarkation. 
She knew, too, that a day would come when he would make her 
bear the weight of the reprimands and reproaches which she had 
brought upon him. For the moment, she was still the woman for 
whom a man has just been fighting, and whom he is snatching away; 
so she still had her price. 

“Dinner is served. If you want to come — ” 

She was tempted to reply that she was not hungry, that her finger 
was hurting her so much that she could not swallow a mouthful. But 
he was already going on ahead of her, and she followed him. 

The officers' staff was waiting for them in the stjoon — the first 
mate, Loisel, and the three officers. Hervy the second mate was a 
tall dark-haired man, bearded like a missionary, sturdy in shoulders 
and in face; he must have been in his thirties, and he had a cordial 
air. Monsieur Foulon, the second of the junior officers, was thir^l 
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mate, younger, and more gaunt in build. His gray eyes fixed them- 
selves uvon the young woman with a kind of dazed astonishment; 
he turned them away, but the clean-shaven and severely modeled 
face still showed a little line, as of resentment. Pl^neau, the “lieu- 
tenant oi the chicken-coop,*’ the last of the officers, opened his 
heavy eyes too wide in his peasant face, for a tactless inspection of 
the new arrival , 

They had already been speaking of her in low tones, keeping their 
eyes on the door, before ?he came in. When she returned from shore, 
the packages and cartons brought aboard had made them think 
she would be sailing with them. They had had no further doubt of 
that when Cozic, the sailor-porter, was heard to relate in a loud 
voice, on the deck, how he had just made a damn good tack into the 
shirt shops; the little woman there knew what she wanted, he had 
added, and she wouldn’t go veering around for hours before setting 
the course for a pair of pants. 

They themselves, the officers, found it impossible to get over this 
embarkation “on the run.” They were acquainted, naturally, with 
the fame of their new captain, and he was the last man they would 
ever have thought of as bringing his wife along! There was only one 
thing which .seemed to them to fit in with the idea they had of him: 
the swiftness.and unexpectedness of his decision. That was indeed 
in mis recognized manner of not wanting to do anything like anyone 
else. 

••v “I’d have paid for an aperitif for my whole watch, to have seen 
old Hanion’s face!” Hervy had just been saying, as the two of them 
came into the wardroom. 

Holland made the introductions quickly; then he looked in per- 
plexity at the settee of red imitation leather, backed up against the 
mahogany paneling, and the swivel chairs, none of which anyone 
was making up his mind to occupy. 

“Well, let’s see,” he said. 

Frowning, he studied the allotment of places. For already Gene- 
vieve’s arrival was disarranging the immutable order: the first mate 
at his right, the second mate at his left, the other two officers across 
the table. 

But the young woman, quite simply, swung the chair opposite her 
husband toward herself. 

“Monsieur Loisel. . . .** 

She indicated ihe place on her right. 

“Monsieur Hervy. . . 

She called the sccoiul mate to the chair on her left. 

“And these gentlemen next to you,** she said to Holland. 
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' Foulon and Pl^neau went obediently to flank the captain on the 
settee. • 

She sat down. The cabin boy — a washed-out blond youngster of 
fifteen, with too-long arms and a face so dotted over •with freckles 
that the officers had nicknamed him “the archipelago” — sjpod open- 
mouthed in the face of this swift revolution. A quick glance from 
Hervy sent him back to his galley. The officers had grasped the situa- 
tion and summed it up in their own minds: “She is doing what she 
would do in her own home.” The mate obviously approved. Hervy, 
a big rough man, was not attaching much importance to it. Foulon, 
drawn back within himself, seemed^ to have adopted the course of no 
longer seeing her. Pleneau, on the contrary, was still staring at her 
with undiminished astonishment. 

“And your finger, Madame?” Loisel asked, as he took his seat. 

“For the moment, it is numb; but so is my whole arm. It will be 
all right soon.” 

With the first spoonfuls of too-greasy soup which she forced her- 
self to swallow, she remembered that this, too, was something she 
would have to conquer: this food for men, designed only for nourish- 
ment — food which was made to fill their big bodies with solid things, 
and which they absorbed as an engine absorbs its ^uel. She had 
known it by heart since her childhood, the menu of il;p sailing-ships. 
Her father, had often recited it when, at home, he had exclaifhed 
over a jugged hare, or even a mutton chop. Monday and Wednesday, 
salt pork and potatoes in their ja kets* Tuesday and Friday, silit 
codfish and boik.l potatoes; Thursday and Sunday, canned meat 
stew and fried potatoes. In addition, the officers had a right to 
another canned dish — vegetables, fish, or meat — at each meal. She 
knew, too, that the potatoes would not last through the voyage, and 
that in a few days, as soon as the fresh provisions were exhausted, 
the “sea menu” would begin. Nevertheless, she refused the beef-and- 
carrots with which they were filling their plates. 

“Thank you, 1 am not hungry. I have a little fever, from my 
finger.” 

“You ought to cat though,” replied Rolland, who was cutting his 
meat. “Because you know, gentlemen, that we are going to have a 
passenger.” 

No one uttered a word. Only Loisel, the second-in-command, 
looked at her and inclined his head. 

“Yes indeed, and an unexpected passenger,” she s^id. “1 was con- 
signed to shorf*. 1 disobeyed, and 1 have been punished. But that has 
won me hospitalization aboardship.” 

“Nobody will complain of that,” the mate assured her pleasantly. 

And big Hervy added, in his sonorous voice, “You will not be tj;ie , 
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first, or the only, one. I was on the Michelet for two trips with the 
captnin's'wile aboard. She made at least six voyages.” 

‘‘Madame Condroyer made nine, on the Suzanne,** It was Loisel 
who put forth this figure, like a bid at an auction. 

“Mama made five,” Genevieve said. 

"That explains cveiy thing,” said the mate, and added: 

** Southern Crms, Northern ^tar. 

And a woman aboard. 

Guide the ship to a good harbor/* 

She thanked him with a smile. At least two of them had just ac- 
cepted her, accorded her that spontaneous sympathy of seafaring 
men, which they give or refuse at first sight. First there was Loisel 
the mate, whose more cultivated upbringing, and whose alert and 
open mind, she had at once sensed. It was plain that he was con- 
gratulating himself upon hc^r sailing, as an unhoped-for piece of 
good luck. He was looking forward to the different atmosphere, to 
conversations, everything that a woman’s presence brings to a cabin 
in times of relaxation: everything in the way of stimulation, uncon- 
scious cocjuetly, attention to behavior, manners, dress. His father 
hac^ said to him, long ago, that “a w'oman makes life smoother for 
everyone. Even the men are more courteous, more self-/'ontrolled.” 
And he would say, further, “Her tact can do as much as the captain’s 
authority to assure order and a good understanding.” Then Hervy, 
the second mate, had accepted her just as sincerely, for the simple 
reason that he liked her kind, that she was neither bold and impu- 
dent nor a poseur. There remained, thus, the two younger officers, 
who were sitting ojiposite her. Foulon was pretending he didn’t 
know she was there, perhaps because he was an earnest and austere 
lad and such youths are apt to be intolerant of what they believe 
to be a weakness on the part of a skipper. As for Pleneau, he simply 
had the air of not having grasped the situation: when he thought 
he was not being observed, he would fix on her the round eye of a 
cowherd on guard against some alien creature at the gate of his 
field. Rolland himsell was eating his dinner, between the two junior 
officers, in silence. 

‘T he tug will take us off at ten o’clock tomorrow morning," he 
said at last. 

“It can,” said Loisel. “Everything is ready." 

“Will it be possible for them to deliver a letter?" Genevieve asked. 

“Ceitainly,” Heivy assured her. He looked at the bandage that 
made her injured thumb big and clumsy. “The difficulty won’t be 
in delivering it; it’s more likely to be in writing it," he said. 
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“Oh, I have four fingers left, after all," she answered. 

The dinner was finished, and Rolland rose. • 

“Monsieur Loisel, 1 have some things to ask you.*’ If there had 
not been a woman aboard, he would Iiave added, “Will you come 
to my cabin?” Instead, he snapj)ed his fingers to call the^tabin boy. 
“Hurry and clean the table,” he said. Then he turned to Genevieve. 

“I will join you presently.” • 

The officers said good night and went out. They all adilrcssed ihe® 
captain first, and their “Goo<l night, Mallame” remained cautious. 
They seemed to be once more in the throes of theii first embarrass- 
ment, which Rolland had done nothing to dissipate. It might have 
been thought that they did not feel authorized to accept her fully. 
As she herself was leaving, she turned in the wrong direction, and 
it was Hervy, seeing this, who guided her. • 

“Have yon matches?” he asked. “ Ihe cabin ))oy would certainly 
not have thought of lighting your lamp.” 

She had none. He handed out a box, after shaking it to make sure 
there were sonic inside, riien he wished her a good night. 

She went into the cabin and struck a match. With her had hand, 
in which pain was now shooting into all the fingers, she had a hard 
time lighting the hanging lanif), especially in replaciifg the (himney. 
But the white-painted cabin had a neatness withouucoldncss which 
seemed to, her welcoming. 'Ihe bunk, covered with a wliitcVool 
blanket, was wide, as if in acknowledgment that sometime two 
people might sleep together then. As a matter of fact, this e.xtra 
width was nierel, in accordance with the jninciple that granted the 
captain more space, more “rations,” more leisure, than the others. 
Under this bed were tw(» large drawers. A sola was sdcw'cd down 
under the porthole, and the floor was covered with brown linoleum, 
waxed. 

She opened a little door: here was a tiny “bathroom,” wdth tub, 
washstand, nickel-plated lancets, and an enameled medicine chest.® 
Another door opened into the captain’s office. She went in; the light 
frcmi the bedroom, shining through the door she had left open, was 
enough to enable her to make a tour of the room, w’iihout bumping 
into the corners of the furniture or the back of the sw'ivel cliair. 
She stopped before a glass case, listened to the tiiking of the 
chronometers there. In its cubical gla.ss frame the self-registering 
barometer seemed dead, its cylinder inert. 

When she had completed this inventory, she wnt back to the 
bedroom. She was keeping her right arm bent and raised, and this 
position seemed to cjuiet the twinges of pain and drain away the 
burning weight, like molten lead, from her hand. I'he dull ache that 
was left was not enough to keep her from thinking, though it«oc« 
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cupied her sufficiently to leave her no longer upset by all that was 
unbelievable and disquieting in the miracle of her sailing. Standing 
under the lamp now, she gazed attentively at the soft roll of the 
bandage: was it not actually to it that she owed her presence here? 
One of tbjOse overwhelming moods of tenderness that seize upon 
hard men in the face of a woman’s injury, and that Pierre was re- 
gretting already?- She had been brought here by surprise, installed 
by accident. But had it not always been so, since she had known her 
husband? She had the feeling, with him, of iinding herself in front 
of a wall; and suddenly a breach would open in it, and she would 
pass through. Fhe play of his sudden revulsions was in her favor. 
Were they to be explained at all, if not as evidence of the imper- 
ceptible labor ol her love, aheady eating into his aimor? 

She looked around her, savored the close and intimate atmosphere 
of the room, the virile innoceiue of the while bed with its severely 
folded sheets, the vigilance ol the portholes — lound eyes, lidless. A 
sense of assuagement emanated from all this, and she surrendered 
herselt to it. For the hist time, she was feeling at home on this ship; 
and little by little that was indeed taking on the proportions of a 
miraclel 

She ventured, then, to begin undressing, which was a long and 
difficult procesi-?, especially trying to unhook her roiset with her left 
hand. At last she slipped in between the cool sheets and settled her- 
selt close against the wall, leaving a wide space to the edge of the 
bank. Her arm, stretched out along her bocly, seemed quieted, too, 
by her recumbent position; she only felt the blood throbbing in her 
finger like the ticking of a big watch. Before climbing into the bunk, 
she had turned down the lamp to its lowest point. But at regular 
intervals a porthole would be lighted up, a glow would pass and 
repass across her face: the oscillating beam from a lighthouse. She 
lost that sense of risking an unbounded adventuie, which had over- 
whelmed her in the empty saloon under Atalanta arrested by the 
artist in lull flight. I'o share a life, like a fruit of which one may 
take one hall or the other indillerently, because both arc equal; to 
create a presence, a wholeness of being-there, without distinguishing 
betv/een what one contributes and wliat one enjoys — this was what 
she had come to try to do. She knew that her own possessiveness 
would torever charge her husband’s departures with being desertions 
of her; and, from that, all that was best in her would be running 
the risk of beepming like the mortified flesh ol her finger, which, 
when the injury had been scarred over, would remain deformed 
and half-numb. 

This danger, she was thinking, had been averted. She would now 
have to win forgiveness of her victory, forgetfulness of it. That 
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would be the first task. She thought that it would be just so much the 
easier in that he was picturing himself as having pledged precious 
things to it: his reputation, his prestige. All that would remain to 
his credit, and she would see him once more with thift astonished 
face which she used to watch for, when, after leading hiip around 
an obstacle without his suspecting it, she would bring him out into 
a clea’r field. • 

It seemed to her that she heard a door open somewhere: he would 
be coming \)ack. There must be no encodnter between them this 
evening, when he would still be feeling some rancor, undoubtedly, 
after having had to do battle tor Ijer. . . . She nestled as close as 
possible against the wall. He came in, and she listened to him un- 
dressing, heard him blow out the lamp. Then, as he lay down beside 
her, he asked, in an undertone, “Are vou asleep?” 

I’ense as she was, she endeavored to keep her breathing regular. 
She knew very well that he would be thinking. She hasn't taken 
long to get used to iti and that this would hurt his feelings. But 
anything was better than to speak. At one moment she felt his hand 
passing lightly over her back and down her side; and she forced 
herself to remain inert, in spite of her wild desire to turn in one 
single movement and fling herself into his arms. ¥hat embrace 
might take too dangerous a direction. • 

He went jo sleep long before she did. When she heard the rhyth- 
mic beat of his brea tiling she turned over and, resting on the arm 
that was hurting her, looked at hi n as he slept. She saw his fact 
only as it appearc:: and disappeared, swept by the gleam from the 
lighthouse. It was as if he were being given to her a hundred differ- 
ent times, a thousand times. All she thought was, He is herel And 
the sky was growing pale before she had exhausted her wonder over 
this presence which sleep was surrendering to her at last. 


XXXII 


HE WAS no longer beside her when she awoke. The morn- 
ing light was corning in through the portholes. It wa^ the shattering 
noise of the anchor chains being drawn up on the windlass that had 
snatched her out of sleep: a rumbling and clanging, a monstrous 
rattling which, iron banging on iron, set the whole ship vibrating. 
This uproar, however, was no longer threatening her. ... 



She remembered the captain’s wife, a friend of her mother’s who, 
like het'selt, had wanted to spend a last night with her husband 
aboardship. That was at Rotterdam. At lour o'clock in the morning 
the tiig-boai had ai rived, although it was not expected bcfoie seven. 
And, suddenly, the wife was no more than an intruder, almost a 
stowaway, to whom her husband called out, as he rushed off to work 
his vessel, “Get-out of the way! Throw your siull on the dock!” On 
that dock she had sat on her suitcase, waiting, fiom lour o’clock till 
six. I'hen the milkmen 'who were going by, with their carts drawn 
by big dogs, had taken pity on her ancl carried her luggage to the 
feiry-boat. . . . 

Genevieve made up her mind, in the first place, that she would 
not be a curious onlooker at the sailing. She knew how disagreeable 
it is, for men who are woiking hard, to serve as a spectacle. She got 
up and went to look out of the porthole. I'he sea was as dazzling 
as a tub of mercury. A steamship lay fixed in the very center of the 
sunlight. And that light had an exquisite Ireshncss. The nearby coast 
rose, lair and white, behind the thin wash ol the sun-drenched mist. 
The silver flashes that were sea-gulls glistened in the gray-blue sky — 
one of those spiing skies, so fragile that she almost held her breath 
for fear of spoiling the weather. 

She stayed^ there at the porthole for a long time, letting the clarity 
of*the early moining sink into her very soul. At the end, she was no 
longer able to make out whether this radiance came from herself or 
•tfrom the objects outside her. It was the thought of the letter she 
must write her mother that pulled her away from the porthole at 
last. She got dressed, went into the office, sat down at the mahogany 
desk, and by the necessity ol holding tlic jicn between her first and 
middle fingers, was at once recalled to this lactual present which she 
must explain and justify in black and white. 

It surely w'ouUl be easy! All she had to do was allow the certainties 
that filled her mind and heart to overflow' onto the paper: “You 
knciw that my place is beside him. If I had not taken that place, I 
should have lost it. If 1 do not become something he needs, I can 
only be a kind of extra in his lile, and that I do not want at any 
price. At bottom, the real reason is that I cannot endure his not 
being beside me any more. I can no longer imagine myselt apart 
from him. You have olien jnit me on guard against that ‘too much' 
that I used to expect of life. Well, w'ithout trying to, without know- 
ing it, he has, already given me infinitely more than I should ever 
have dared tci hope lor. All that lorcc of longing that frightened 
me when 1 first became conscious ol it, those indignant refusals to 
accept a humdrum everyday lile, that taste for risk and combat 
which I used to try to hide from you and which you guessed — since 
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you would say to me, ‘"Fhere is your undeiseas volcano apfainl’ — 
you see, this has riveted me to him. ..." • • 

She did not write one word of all that. She realized perfectly that 
it was the light of this dear fresh morning that was fTcrmcating her 
spirit and transfiguring everything. And perhaps the hu/ning lever 
in her hand had its part, too, in this exaltation. She forbade herself 
none of her dreams, hut she was able to judge them. 

For the/e.was in her a sound practical girl, too, who knew what® 
a "situation" was and had taken account of it in making up her 
mind; an adventurous girl, whose curiosity about the world had 
been aroused by her father’s recitals and who had seized the oppor- 
tunity to satisfy it; a hot-blooded girl, of whom marriage had made 
a woman that waited impatiently for the night. She was not Ireiiing < 
over finding herself, in all this, so like other women. IMerre would • 
not have liked an idle dreamer, any more than her mother would 
have liked a chatterbox. 

She contented herself, therefore, with retracing, in large clumsy 
letters, the events of the evening before: the accident, her husband’s 
decision, the raids upon the shops, her embarkation. She explained 
it in, so to speak, two words: You ktioxo Ficrxr: lohnt hr wants, he 
ivarits right away, and cotnpletely. But as her mother had indirect 
connections with one of the ship-owners, she tomrn unioned her, also, 
to mitigate the efforts of that rasli act: Put it all o7i me. Saf that 
he only gave in because he saw that I was desperate. It won't be 
lying, to say that. • 

As she sealed the letter, she could not keep her thought from 
going back to the dining room at Saint (^ast, where it would be 
read. Yet her face biighiened, and she smiled. Why, just at this 
moment, was it not her mother whom she was discovering there 
but a visitor, the wife of a sea-captain? Already gra\-haired, but 
brisk and amusing, she never spoke of her husband except as "my 
phenomenon." And she would explain: "It is very simple: for thirty* 
years, with him, 1 have felt as if I were alw^ays drunk." Yes, that was 
it: a persistent intoxication; the sensation of being whirled around 
and around in strong arms, arms that never let one go — since she 
was here. . . . 

The Atnlnnte, in tow, was gliding over the smooth sea now in a 
movement in which one felt all the water's gentle elasticity. Gene- 
vieve was hearing the ri|)ple along the side ot the ship, as she would 
have heard the cool murmur of a brook. She wenuback to the port- 
hole and watched the coast of Normandy growing pale. Before she 
had been able to guess what emotions this flight was going to in- 
still into her, the door burst open. She turned around. The cabin 
boy, transfixed and gaping, was standing in the doorway. 
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It was true that his elongated countenance was dotted over like 
an arrhip^lago. 'Fhat was the first thing Genevieve noticed, because 
a ray from the still low sun struck him full in the face, emphasizing 
the russet tone of the freckles, outlining their islands scattered over 
the pallid jikin. 

“Can I do the room?” 

He made the demand ungraciously, plainly shocked by this ex- 
' traordinary presence that he had forgotten all about. She realized at 
once that this one was ndt to be tamed, because he was at the age 
when one scorns women in order to play the man. A sloping skull, 
ears that stuck out, a loutish stare — it was important that she should 
make him afraid of her, and at once! 

“No,” she said. “Not now. You arc to go to the galley and get some 
coffee and some bread. You w'ill find butter in the pantry. Bring it 
all to me, here. Then you will tell the cook that he is to get a large 
jug of hot water ready for me. Do you know what that is, hot water?” 

“They've had their coffee already.” 

“Who are ‘they'? ‘Can't you say the captain and the officers?' I 
know that they have had their breakfast. But I shall have mine here. 
Now go.” 

This time, the muddy gray eyes turned away, subjugated, and the 
boy went out. file was back in five minutes, carrying a broad tin- 
platSd iron dish which did duty as a tray, and which held a coffee- 
pot, an opened can of condensed milk, severaTslices of bread on a 
pliite, an empty bowl on another plate, and, in two saucers, a square 
of butter and six lumps of sugar. A clean napkin was folded under 
the plate that held the bowl. Looking at this lay-out, Genevieve 
realized at once that someone who was not an officer had decided 
from the first morning to tieat her as the captain’s wife and a lady. 

“Was it the cook who arranged this?” 

“Yes.” 

k She saw again, in her mind's eye, the stout man with a chubby 
shining face, and rolling goggle eyes that popped out still farther 
as he watched her bleeding into his basin. 

“Tell him that it is very well set up, and that I am much obliged. 
Tell him also that the pitcher of hot water is to bathe my arm.” 

The boy’s gaze slid lightly over the bandage; then he announced, 
“The cook said that the jug would be sea water.” 

She stared at him, with an exaggerated air of surprise. 

“I should thii;k so! He can't be giving anyone a jug of fresh water 
out of the ten quarts he's allowed for his cookingl” 

The lad’s respectful amazement told her that her knowledge of 
ship’s rations had attained the desired result; and, alone again, 
*shp was enjoying it as she unwound her bandage. When he brought 
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the hot water, she had him put the pitcher on the folding shelf at 
the head of the bunk, and plunged first her hand, and shcn. her 
ami up to the elbow, into it. The swelling had gone down some- 
what, but the crushed thumb was still black, the color of a storm 
cloud. 

Fiom where she was, she could look through the porthole and see 
the ripple of the sea. • 

“Well, you’ve treated yourself to a nap!’’ 

'I'he voice was cordial. Uolland was leaving the poop, where he 
had just been seeing something that pleased him* a helmsman who 
steered delicately, had the Iccling of the ship, anticipated the ten- 
sions and slackenings of the tow-line. The captain had also remaiked 
that on the deck every preparation had been made for getting under 
sail without any need for intervention on his part, as it things went 
ahead on theii own: the halyards were ready to be fitted to the 
windlass, the pressure was up in the little steam boiler. He cast a 
glance, now, at the breakfast tray, and the attention did not escape 
him, either. 

“By George, the cook is taking care of you as if you were in a 
palace! Let me have a look at your finger.” He examined it closely, 
and said, “It’s getting all right.” 

Her look was hall-serious, half-teasing. 

“1 oo imich ‘all right’! You are going to be sorry you let you^elf 
be moved by such a Tittle thing.” 

He sat down on the sofa. • 

“There is no c|uestion ot that,” he declared. “I am not in the habit 
of going back on a decision; I would not go liack on that one, above 
all. Only, 1 have come down to talk to you, so that cveiy thing will 
be cjuitc c lear.” 

Site realized that having left everything in order cm deck, checked 
cveiy thing up almve, he was now resolved to do the same below. 
She bowl’d her head dexilely. 

“All right, then,” he began. “Naturally, you are never to talk to 
the men. You are to know them only by what you liear others say 
of them. I remember a fellow-captain who stretched a tarpaulin 
along the whole length of the poop. Tlie men going to the wheel 
would pass only on one side of the canvas, the side where his wife 
wasn’t. Yes, I know, that was carrying it rather lar, hut what I 
mean to say is, you must act as if the tarpaulin were there.” 

She acquiesced again with a nod, a little tejo emph^atic. But he did 
not see it, and went on. “You will have to find your occupation cmly 
in my cabin. A woman who concerns herselt with the conduct of 
the men, or with seamanship, is a misfortune all round. With .the 
officers, except at mealtime, it will be, ‘Gocxl morning, sir. Good^ 



evening, sir/ If a woman talks with one more than with another, it 
makes j^jssip right away.” 

She was listening gravely, repressing the smile that sprang to her 
lips on healing him ilecree, with so much conviction, the code of 
behavior^ for a woman aboardship. It was a code which she knew 
better tlian he did, and which she w'ould have been easily able to 
complete. W’licivsbe thought he had finished, she spoke to leassure 
him. ‘‘L!\eiuhing will woik out very well — you'll see.” 

lint he still IkuI something inijioitant to say. 

‘‘Natiii.illy, this does not mean that you are to be kept sliut up 
in the living (piarteis. You can come to the poojj. Only, be carclul 
not to show >oinsell around too much. All )ou need do is make 
youisell (omioitalde loiward ol the chart house.” 

‘Acs, but not this morning. I haven’t iinjiacked yet. Everything is 
still in the saloon. I want to set your things to rights a little, too.” 

lie got up, s.itislied. “(ust as you like.” 

“When do you exjrect to cast oil the tow'-line?” 

“Around two this alteinoon.” 

“V ery well, I will (ome on dc'ck then, to see the ship take sail.” 

He nodded m apptoval. She could not lail to be interested in 
such a heaiiinlul sjjcciacle, and at that solemn moment ot the real 
de|)arture het presence could scern no more than natural. 

On rellection, the appropriateness of the reply struck him, and 
from the doorway he olfered her her rew.ird.' 

^ “Now' to hell with old Ilamon!” he said, before he turned and 
went out. 

At a ejuarter past eleven, at the noon meal — lor the officers were 
eating before the men so that the captain might be free for a rest 
before sailing — the mate remarked, “1 told you that you w'oiild bring 
us gerexi luck, Madame. One couldirt dream ot nicer weather.” 

“But there is a straight head wind,” Fouloii reminded him, in his 
colorless vcjice, and without raising his eyes. 

It w'as Rolland who objected to this, a little curtly. 

“1 he ship has two sides, hasn’t she? And besides, the barometer 
is rising. VVe shall have land biee/es heloie long.” 

A little hefme two, the cabin hoy knocked at Cicnevieve's door. 

“Hie captain said that you shcnild semi )C)ur letter to the saloon, 
and that nou should come up on deck.” 

W^hen she siepjred out on the poop, she was daz/led by the full 
sunlight. She jraused lor an instant at the threshold of the chart- 
house, staggered by sjrace. 

“Let out the jibs; the stays’lsi” 

Behind her, on the other side of the heavy block of teakwood, 
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Kolland was calling out the first order which would bring the inert 
craft to life. She had never heard his voice as master: if soitnded 
strong and full, without unnecessary harshness, but so decisive and 
authoritative that one felt it creating force. I'he young wife was 
swept by a wave ol pride: “This is the best captain on* the coast. 
This is iny husband!" 

She did not turn toward the bow, wlierc the sails were being run 
up, nor tQward the tugboat, which she heard puffing as it came ^ 
closer. She was seeking, first, for a place on the poop where she 
might settle herself, from which she could see “without showing her- 
self too much.” She found it quickly, on the port side ait, at the 
end of the saloon’s high skylight, and she took a folding chair there. 
Seated, she had her back turned to the man at the wheel. I'he 
projection of the skylight, which came up to her shoulders, hid her, 
while forward the chart-house served as a screen. From the main 
deck one \\ould have been hard put to it to make out, in the angle 
formed by the j)oop-rail, the gray splash of the scarf knotted over 
her hair. 

She saw the Aheille draw close alongside, a rare achievement, and 
pcwsible only in a sea as calm as this. 'Flie tugboat was coming to* 
have the towing vouctier signed and take off the la'^t mail. When 
it shoved off, she heard its captain call out, “A good voyage, all!” 
Then thei« were the; salutes of the flag, the three blasts of the wfiistle 
in response, and ;!ie water v;idencd in separation between the two 
vessels. • 

'File piece of embroidery she had brought with her had fallen on 
her lap, and without giving a thought now to the tug that was 
growing smaller to the south, she was watching the rest of the canvas 
being run up. Its sinac king swiftness made her think of the little toy 
reed-pipes children blow inio, unrolling a spiral of paper and swell- 
ing it out with a single breath. 

“The leaves have come out on the trees again.” * 

It was the helmsman, at her back, who was speaking aloud and 
evidently wishing her to hear him. She half turned around. The 
man, standing behind his wheel on a sort of little platform, had his 
eyes raised to the upper sails. He lowered them to meet the young 
woman’s glance and sindc, responded to them with a slight move- 
ment of his head, and then returned to his contemplation of the 
canvas. 

Until evening she stayed there on the poop, bant over her em- 
broidery, which she would drop from time to time to look out toward 
the open sea. She was not thinking of anything, a little intoxicated 
by the vigorous air and the even sweep of the breeze, lulled by the 
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ship's gliding motion and the gentle lament of the blocks. She feh 
that •'he .vas being carried away, easily, without jar: she had only to 
surrender herself. 

“W^hat, are* you here?" Rolland, coming aft to the chart-house, had 
literally stumbled into her chair. "I thought you hadn’t come up," 
he added. "1 hadn’t seen you." 

She raised her eyes and smiled: that teasing smile he used to love, 
because he had the satisfatiion of understanding at once that she 
was poking fun at him. This time, again, he translated: it meant, 
“Wasn’t that what you wanted?" 

“You’ve certainly known how to hunt out a fine corner," he said 
approvingly. “1 hen you saw us putting on sail?’’ 

“Yes. And it was beautiful." 

“Eight knots on the log, with those winds! And they are going 
to change; I stick to what I said about that. We’ll have a good 
breeze tomorrow to get out of the Channel." He rubbed his hands 
together. “To get out of the Channel tomorrow — do you realize what 
that means? VV'hen I think that it once took me a month to go from 
Start Point to Saint Nazaire! Ihat really could be tailed having it 
• hard!’’ He dropped his voice, because the helmsman was listening. 
“It’s enough to make one think that Loisel is right, and that you are 
bringing us good luck!" 

“Hut of course I am," she responded calmly. 

"Why are you so sure? Have you been saying prayers?" 

' “That, too. . . ." 

After dinner he warned her, “Don't think about me. As long as we 
are in the Channel, I shan’t leave the poop. I’ll sleep in the chart- 
house." 

“Come in and say good night to me, won’t you?" 

But he was in the cabin almost as soon as she was. 

“Come and see," he said. 

She followed him to the poop. A mother-of-pearl wake stretched 
out behind the ship, all sparkling in the moonlight. The twin beams 
of Barlleur-Cotteville were splashing into the pure darkness of the 
night. In the offing, a liner was driving toward Le Havre with its 
three tiers of brilliant illumination. And almost everywhere, on the 
water around them, glimmered the white signal lights of the fishing- 
boats that were dragging their broad nets in the sea. She raised her 
head; above her, the airy sails were filling, so light that one might 
have called them transparent. 

“How beautiful!" she said again. 

But she held her voice in, because Foulon, whose watch it was, 
had just paused abruptly in the stroll that would have brought him 
close to them. He was leaning over the poop-rail now as if there were 
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something he must keep his eyes on below. For her, that stubborn 
and, she knew, hostile back lay like a heavy weight on thj shijp and 
the sea. Rolland turned around. 

*‘Well, are things going as you wish, Monsieur Foidon?’* • 

The third mate straightened up. 

“We are doing almost nine knots. Captain. But it ni\ist be said 
that the keel is clean, and the sea calm.’* 

Why must it be said? To let it be understood that heavy seas^^ 
were conimg, and then warm seas in which the hull would drag 
along a fleece of sea- weeds and colonies of parasites, to drain away 
the ship’s speed? 

“Let us take advantage of thts while it is given us,’’ Rolland 
replied, in the somewhat dry voice that he was adopting with this 
junior officer. “When it is a matter of getting out of the Channel, 
nine knots are worth twelve. I will see you presently.’* He turned to 
his wife. “You are coming?’’ 

Foulon raised his soft cap with its two gold stripes: “Good night, 
Madame.’* 

When Rolland had led her back to their cabin, she flung her left 
arm around his neck. 

“Thank you,’’ she said, “for this beautiful first da^.’* 

“But I haven’t had mu(h time to pay attention to you.” 

“What of that?’’ she protested. “You haven't been ten yards a^vayl” 

He caught her dose to him. When he pressed too hard against 
her injured arm, she was not qui<k enough to keep from wincing^ 

“Did I hurt \eu?’’ he cried. 

She thrust her hand behind her back with a little girl's fury. 

“Oh, this silly thing! No! But run away now. Monsieur Foulon is 
waiting for you, and I don’t want him to have to wait. We shall have 
so many nights. . . .’’ 

It was he who brought her coffee to her next morning, before she 
was up. 

“That will be more convenient,’’ he explained. “This way, you can 
stay in bed all morning. All the same, I can’t have the cabin boy 
bringing your breakfast. Oh, and after this it will be tlie novice 
who takes care of your room. T he Archipelago is too stupid; and 
I caught him taking a nip out of your can of condensed milk. . . . 
When you are dressed, come on deck and see England.’* 

He seemed very happy to have it to offer her, like this, as she 
woke up. Yet when he had kissed her, he remained standing beside 
the bunk. She drew him to her with her good arm.^He submitted no 
more, his own hands supine by the edge of the mattress. If he were to 
touch her, he would not go back to the deck immediately; and it was 
the hour when he should be there. She guessed this, and sat up. 
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‘‘This is a real wedding trip/’ she exclaimed, as she took the tray 
he handed her. 

“When I see you here, I wonder if it is really true,” he confessed. 

”Do you think you will he able to get used to it?” 

”I will try,” he promised, in the same tone. 

\Vhcn she reached the f)oop, the tall cliffs of rhe Isle of Wight were 
looming up before the boom. I'he sun, still low, was picking out 
•the roofs of cottages, glittering on windows, emphasizing the checker 
board pattern of yiaddocks and hedged fields. Quite close to shore a 
number of steamboats were sending forth sireamcis of smoke that 
mingled as they rose into the (piiet sky. She heard Rolland say to 
Hervy, tlie second mate, “Decidedly, the wind is dropping, more and 
more.” 

The sails that she had seen so rounded under the moon were 
falling back in long folds along the masts. 

“You might as well be turning a wheel at the lottery!” the man at 
the helm growled. 

She felt the last l)reaths of the wind dying (h)wn around her. The 
ripples were wdped out on the transparent sea. It was a “blue calm.” 
Vet on the ship thus checked in her course, the watch on duty was 
only hurrying die faster to complete the labois begun the evening 
before. When tjiey reached deep watei, eveiything must be ready. 

W.^cn Genevieve went back to the cabin, she found a tall boy 
there, humming as he turned the mattress. 

“Gh, excuse me, Madame!” He took off his bcTet and introduced 
himself without embarrassment. “I am Fiancois, th*. novice. The 
captain has told me to look after the living-quarters.” 

He had an air of intelligence, and seemed likable. Only one 
thing troubled (ienevieve: he had presented himself under his first 
name. That is never done aboardship, where a man's first name is 
a gift not to be scjuandcred. 

“What is your family name?” she asked. 

He broke into a laugh. “It is Franc^ois, Madame. My name is 
Robert Francois.” 

She asked him about his home. He tvas from Plancoet, and he let 
her know’, rather skillfully, that he had gone as far as the second 
year of high school at the Cordeliers in Dinan. 

“I am sure that w'c shall get on very well together,” she said. 

“I will do my best, Madame,” he answered. 

In the afternoon she w'ent back to the poop, to her place against 
the skylight. I'oward four o'clock, the surface of the water on the 
land side became glazed over, so to speak, with little flakes of ripples. 
She heard a man on the deck say, “Have a look at the cat's piddle.” 

That was, most likely, the forerunner of a breeze. And in fact it 
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was soon possible, under the tall pale cliffs of the Isle of Wight, to 
distinguish a dark line that was growing wider, making Jieadway 
toward the open sea, and approaching the Atalante, which was still 
on the port tack but turned toward the west by the wind's capricious 
flurries. Genevieve saw the veering of the sails as they were trimmed 
for the wind from starboard. The breeze reached the ship. 'The can- 
vas quivered, there was a sudden beating of wings i|iat were smooth- 
ing themselves out, and then the sails filled, and the murmur of a 
mountain stream ran along the side of the vessel once more. The 
wind was feeble, however, and it was only very slowly that the cliffs 
of the island slipped away to starboard. 

“We’re not making five knots yed But five knots on a good course 
is better than ten tacking." 

Again, this was said for her; and, as on the day before, she turned 
around. It was a different helmsman: this one was gannt and loose- 
jointed, with tremendous hands. He received the same smile and the 
same discreet gesture of approval. That evening in the crew's quar- 
ters he was to say, “She acts very pleasant, and doesn't jnit on airs." 

The wind remained steady in the north all night: a night which 
Rolland sj)ent. as he had spent the others, on the poop and in the 
chart-house. Genevieve saw him for only a few minutes, when he 
brought her breakfast coffee. The sea was in fact becoming consider- 
ably more populated, and about two in the morning a freighter .had 
cut dangerously aerrj^s their course. 

“They must have been asleep," Rolland said. “I wanted to g-^t 
hold of rny gun and send a broadside through the glass on their 
bridge, to teach them manners." 

When Genevieve went on deck, about ten o'clock, there was a busy 
criss-cross of steamships and sailing-ships of all types on the level sea. 
Their diverse routes gave the onlooker that sense of incoherence 
which, on indeterminate reaches, is imparted by directions as pre- 
cise as they are unknown. Hervy was just going into the chart-house 
to note the ship's speed in the log-book, and he paused to speak to 
her: 

“You ought to get your eyes full of this, Madame Rolland, before 
we are out on the open sea. Meeting one other ship will be an event, 
there." 

When he came out again, the second mate spied a large fishing- 
smack to leeward, which had just run the French colors up to its 
masthead. 

“That is for us," he said, and turned back to' the helmsman. 
“Bear away!” 

The fishing-smack's sail carried the symbol C 531, and long pink 
gob-lines could be made out on her black hull. 
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‘'Come and sec, Madame.” 

Genevieve followed the junior officer to the poop-rail, where 
Rolland also had his eyes on the French boat. 

“She is liom Port-en-Bessin or Grand-Camp; she has come to 
fish in Torbay waters.” He was speaking to Genevieve now, as much 
as to his officers. Then he turned forward, to give the order, “Bouse 
the mains’l tack^‘? and sheets. Square the yards aft.” 

I'he Atalante was brought to. 

The fishing-craft’s big pot-bellied boat was already 'putting off. 
Handled by two sturdy bareheaded lads and steered by the bark’s 
skipper, she soon came alongside the large sailing-ship, and the three 
men climbed aboard. In this Weather they did not have to be 
afraid of damaging each other’s paintl Rolland welcomed them on 
deck. 

“Excuse me. Captain,” the skipper said, touching his cap with his 
finger and speaking in a broad patois, “but it’s a week that we’ve 
been at sea, and we’d like to have a pinch of tobacco for our pipes, 
and some salt pork for our kettle, and some hardtack, too, for we’ve 
hardly any bread aboard.” 

As he spoke, the sunburned Norman, whose broad shoulders had 
brought a smile to the officers’ laces, was pointing to the bottom of 
his ciaft, all wriggling with ray-fish, red mullet, even sole and brill. 

'^To even things up. I’ll dip you out a bit of fish from our last 
catch, to make you a matelote/* * 

Hervy, standing behind Genevieve, commented in amusement, 
“A bit, he calls itl llieie’s enough there to feed to the whole crew 
for four daysl” 

The men had come over to the port rail, so as to be present at 
this interview. Genevieve heard one of them calling to the skipper, 
“A good swaj) — bananas lor pineapples!” f 

“Right you are, my boyl” the Norman called back, in the direction 
from which the voice tame, “and nobody’s the loser!” 

Rolland was already giving his oiders to the steward. “You will 
add a do/cn cans of meat, ten quarts of wine, and two bottles of 
brandy.” 

But the first mate addressed the fishing-smack skipper with his 
most serious air. “If you have been at sea for a week, I’m thinking 
you must be short of di inking water. Do you want some?” 

The Norman’s big laugh filled the whole ship and convulsed the 
crew. 

• A dish of fish cooked with wine and onions. Tr. 

f A delightful remark, whose chariu is lost in translation: **Troqui, troqua: 
hananes, ananas." 
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“Well, ril tell you, sir: we aren't in the habit of having rnuth truck 
with that liquid, which is only good to wash your lace wirfi. We’ve 
got our cider aboard, and there’s water enough in th^t. I’m telling 
youl” 

'I'he exchange w'as being concluded. The fishermen — not^a hurried 
race — would gladly have remained longer aboard the big sailing- 
ship,' however, to adniiie her rigging as connoisseuss, if Rolland had 
not intervened. 

“Come along, boys — a cup ol coffee before you leave, and then 
we’re oft. I've got the voyage to Frisco still ahead of me.’’ 

'I’he coflee, served on the tarpaulin cover of the small after-hatch, 
was swallowed at once. 

“Don’t you worry, Captain,’’ the skipper counseled, as he wiped, 
his mouth. “You’ll have a good east wind by noon. It’s me that’s 
telling you. Watch the land if it gets foggy.’’ 

Then, disdaining the pilot’s ladder, the fishermen jumped down 
into their craft and made off. 

“A good voyage, Captain — to you and your lady and all the crewl” 
the skipper called. “ I here’ll be another good matelote for you, if 
we see you coming back!” • 

Genevieve’s eyes were blurred as she listened to* this farewell. 
She did not even understand the crew’s hearty lauj^ner when the 
Normans, uncoikin<£ a quart of brandy, poured the liejuor d«)wn 
their throats without touching their lips to the bottle. Her emotion 
was exaggerating a chance phrase out of all reason. His mention •f 
her in his good ^/i hcs took on the proportions ol an adoption. After 
the sea with its smiles, the worthv folk who peopled it were now 
accepting her, offering her their welcome. Hervy, who had noticed 
her emotion, was mistaken as to its cause. 

“I’hose are the last Frenchmen we shall see for a long time,’’ lie 
thought it his duty to say to her. “It’s like when the tug lets you go: 
you feel more alone.” 

As the Norman skipper had predicted, the breeze veered to the 
northeast around noon and became considerably fresher. The sea, 
sheltered by the land masses, was still flat, but the ship’s speed in- 
creased immediately. 

“We shan’t be long getting out of the Channel,” Rolland said to 
Foulon. “We have come abreast of Start Point already. A hundred 
and eight miles more, and we’ll be south of the Bishop.” 

“We are certainly having unhoped-for weather,” Foulon had to 
admit. “You were right about the wind. Captain.’^ 

There were the sharp strokes of a bell, from the patent log. 

“We’ve gone beyond thirteen knots,” the lieutenant announced. 
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At dinner that evening, Rolland repeated, “We shan’t be long in 
passing the Li/ard. This is a magnificent speeder that we have 
under our lect!” 

The compliment was intended for the officers, who had been 
on the Atrlante longer than he. They talked, now, of Lizard Point, 
which for them marked the end of the land. All of them had stpries 
to tell of ships which, as Rolland would say, had had it hard, either 
’ getting out ot the English Channel or coming into it. Thsy bandied 
memoiies hack and lorth, oi contrary winds, dead calms, gales, fog. 
They recalled the (diannel shipwrecks, as numerous as those of 
Cape Hoin; the collisions and groundings that had become famous. 

Genevieve, who had listened in silence to this litany of disaster, 
said, at last, “Hut you are sending shivers down my back, when 1 
think of all tliat might happen to us.” 

Loiscl answered her, laughing: ‘T hat’s just th^ point, Madame. 
We are only talking of things that are past, because this time we are 
going through the Channel as if we were on parade.” 

And flervy added, in confirmation, “It is always a good sign 
when seafaring men tell terrible tales. It is because they are sure 
'that none of that will happen to them.” 

Foulon, who up to this time had said nothing, put in a word of 
amendment. “;‘.t least this time. . . .” I’hen he added, with that air 
he had ot speaking as it he did not see anyone around him but was 
simply pursuing a thought of his own; “I went to Li/ard Point when 
we were at Falmouth with the Cassiopee, It is twelve-odd miles away. 
There are extraordinary rocks, and caves such as I have never seen 
anywhere else, witfi veins of rare stones.” 

“You must have had the sun in your eyes, Monsieur Foulon,” de- 
clared Rolland, tor whom the Li/ard had never been anything but 
a dark headland or a lighthouse. 

“No, Captain. All the jewelers in Cornwall were coming there to 
get supplies of rock crystal and ophite.” 

Genevieve looked at him with an astonishment that was tinged 
with a hesitant fellow-feeling. Then he was capable, this man, of 
getting away from the printed map, of going twelve miles to look 
at rocks and caves? Hut the third mate had plunged now into his 
old depths of indifference and was entirely absorbed in the paring of 
an apple. After dinner, however, as he was standing aside to let 
the young woman pass, at the doorway of the saloon, he suggested, 
“I have a few Irjoks with me, Madame. If they might interest you 
they are at your disposal.” 

Genevieve thanked him. 

“Sailing so suddenly, I had not time to bring a single book with 
-me,” she said, “and that is something I shall miss very much.” The 



simple desire to ap[)car kind and cou^teou^ made her add, “Are you 
married, Monsieur Foulon?** ‘ ^ 

“Yes, Madame." 

The melancholy face had suddenly contracted. Th*e young ofiiter 
had answered her with a restrained violence that left her amazed 
and dismayed. AVhat hidden sore had she touched? Suddenly, she 
caught his arm. 'T he vessel’s first broad roll had taken her unaware 
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and sent her staggering. Foulon, recovering himself, announced,^ 
“We havc*passed the last land.’* • 

When Rolland returned, after picking up the Bishop Rock light- 
house, the last European beacon, he cried out, as he flung his cap 
on the sofa, “Here we are, out of ttie Channel, and in two daysl That 
never happened to me before!’* Then he went into the office and 
looked at the baiometer. “It is going down, but hardly any. The 
voyage promises well with such a beginning, anyway. She's a speeder, 
the Atnlnntr’ And you can be .sure I’ll throw them down his throat, 
that damn old Hamon’s backhanded compliments!*' 

He came back into the bedroom. (»enevicve, as on the first night, 
had settled herself on the farther side of the bunk, her face against 
the wall. I-fe put his hand on her shoulder, somewhat surprised thi^t 
she should have made no reply, that she should not even have turned 
toward him when he came in. 

“You aren't aslce[) already?” he asked. * ^ 

She turned her liead {)onderously. He saw her pallid face, her 
mouth half-open, the dew of cold sweat that was gluing a lock of Ijair 
to her foiehead 

“What’s the matter? Are you sick?’’ 

“It was when she began to roll, ’ she groaned. 

He was disap|ioinied, but he was even more taken aback. 

*‘Iiut she’s hardly moving at all!’’ he exclaimed. “What are you 
going to say when she starts to roll in earnest?’’ 

Standing there at the Ik ad of the bed, his hairds behind his back, 
he W'as surveying her with a dissatisfied and ill-humored air'. But* 
her de.solate and sup|diant gaze did not succeed in finding his. He 
w^as fixing his eyes on a fold of the sheet now\ instead. 

“My poor darling,’’ she apologized, in a broken voice, “look what 
you find when you come bclow^ to bed! And the first night that you 
have come. . . . But I shall get used to it, I promise you.’* 
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XXXIII 


“HOW IS Mada.Tie Rolland?“ 

It was Loiscl, enfolded in his streaming oilskins, who was calling 
to Rolland as the latter appeared on the poop. The captain shrugged 
his shoulders. 

I “Still just the same." 

“I'hat's bound to be, in this weather.” 

Tlie rain was lashing them in horizontal scuds, spat out by north- 
west squalls. T he 4talnnte was just running tlose to the wind, after 
furling her small sails. I’he ship was keeping her nose ahead. 
Rolland wanted to beat off as inuch as possible into the west, so as 
to pass at a good distance from Finisterre, in rase the winds should 
ahave vceietl forward again. Jkit in this Gulf of Gascony, which was 
always ( hoppy tlie sea was attacking the vessel across the bow, lifting 
her up, and t|icn, swiftly gaining the stern, delivering a brutal 
uptl.iust there from which she took a long time to recover. The 
dangei came from the coniusion of the waters, from those waves 
tl rown back I)y the neaiby shores, which were tumbling in all 
diret Lions like a panicky herd of animals driven to bay against a 
mountain w’all. They were striking the ship on tlie (lank, pounding 
at the hull and heeling it over, hitting the rail down to the level of 
the water Sometimes, too, they would charge heavily on the port 
side and there would he a peiilous lurch toward the bed of the 
wind, the risk ol being taken aback and dismasted. Rolland had sent 
, two men to the wheel, and they were laboring hard — sticking to the 
spokes for dear life — to keep the vessel on her course and break her 
sudden swerves in time. 

The Atalante was lesponding to the sea's incoherence by a kind 
of disjointed agitation that was neither pitching nor rolling but, 
rather, a monstrous and convulsive churning. What they were still 
calling the coin sc was no more than a series of twistings and jerkings, 
aboitive upward movciiients that Irecamc downward tumbles, and 
then Avould be swerved again by the push of a swell. A profound 
conioriion of the waves would put the ship gunnel under for several 
se((;nds, to end with a violent uprearing under the violent thrust 
ol a misshapen roller coming up abreast. 

Genevieve was lying prostrate in the havoc of her bunk. 
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When she had gone hack to her cabin alter exchangiing the few 
words with Foulon, she had at first been merely surprised tq feel the 
hitherto motionless deck planking springing to activity beneath her. 
Nothing seemed changed in the cozy cabin. Everythiiig-appeared To 
be just as horizontal or vertical as it had been before. It was her own 
involuntary steps, her abrupt advances, her stoppings aifd recoils, 
that had first provoked an uneasy astonishment, ^which had been 
followed by a contraction of her whole being, the inner antici[>ation 
of a menace whose nature was not clear. Tiiis distress had mounted 
with the sea; and then her head had begun to feel squeezed and 
empty, an ptiness which had spread almost immediately to her 
body and her soul. Strength ancf courage, together, were being 
drained from her. She was at the same time tormented and ex-^ 
hausted, limp all over, wanting nothing but to lie flat and close her 
eyes, to escape from this dreadful distress by losing consciousness. 

It was only by sitting wedged into a corner of the sofa that she 
succeeded in taking off her clothes. Yet she was growing dn^wsy when 
Rolland came in, stepping down from another world, the world 
from which she had just been so roughly expelled. She had scarcely 
promised to “get used to it" when an abrupt seizure drove her from, 
the bunk, her teeth clenched. 

A period of calm followed this first attack of vomiting, and 
Rolland had taken advantage of it to talk to her; fo talk a great 
deal, to say odious things, like the counsels a rich man gives a 
poverty-stiicken mortal to indiue him to “brace up" and swi^p 
against the currcri. 

“The whole point is not to think you can be sick, not to suggest it 
to yourself," he said. “Seasickness is more than three-quarters 
imagination." 

She had merely murmured, “If I coidd get to sleep — " 

But a new contortion in her stomach had sent her rushing from 
the bunk again, tottering on her bare feet. 

It was then that he said, none too graciously, “I will make myself 
a bed on the sofa for tonight." 

Overcome by the weariness of three nights on watch, he had fallen 
asleep immediately, and Genevieve had found some solace in this 
slumber. Not to have to listen any longer, or to answer; to be able to 
stumble to the other end of the room without being seen, when her 
empty stomach seemed to turn inside out like the finger of a glove, 
in order to spit out a few threads of bilious and horribly bitter 
liquid. . . . I'hen even that movement back and fmth had become 
impossible; she could do no more than drag herself on her hands and 
knees to the sofa, catch at her husband's arm, and beg him for a 
basin. 
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Waking up, he had looked about him, bewildered, until he caught 
sight ot her collapsed on the floor, her chin f)n her breast. It had 
taken him several seconds to remember that she was on the ship, 
and to realize what she wanted. 

“I'hen you really are not well?" he said. 

He had had to take her under the armpits to lift her back onto 
the bed, and he had thought of the man who was crushed, on the 
Antonine, The same slack body, the same legs like rags. . . . 

He had brought her, not a basin, but a broad empty meat tin, 
and he had watched her exhausting herself above it, in excruciating 
and futile efforts that were interrupted by gasjis, as of a fish hauled 
up on dry land. This time he was plainly disturbed as he repeated, 
"If you are sick when the ship is hardly budging, what will you do 
when she really begins to dance?" 

Worn out by the drcadtul night, she was asleep when he left the 
room, at dawn. But he had come back again, at the time when he 
usually brought her coffee, with nothing in his hand this morning 
but a plate of sea-biscuits which he had had the cook break into 
small pieces. She had opened her eyes wdien he came in. 

"Well, now, you feel better?" 

She had no^ had the strength even to shake her head. He had stood 
there for a moment looking at the waxen face all shiny with sweat, 
the pinched nostrils, the white lips; but, never having seen a woman 
ill, he hesitated over the meaning to ascribe to these symptoms, 
/ibove all, with the stubboinness of a bee butting against a pain of 
glass, he continued to stumble against his own logic, his clear 
visualization of cause and effect. The breeze had freshened with the 
morning, but the speed of the Atalante in a heavy sea had delighted 
him. In spite of a cargo of cast iron, one ot the woist lor rolling, she 
was rising on the surge with the sinew'y |]c..ibiliiy of a great racing 
craft, clinging tight to the swell in a steady glide, so that the speed 
itself gave the pitching a long stretch that kept it liom being trouble- 
some. It seemed almost scandalous that a lun so easy and rhythmic 
should be able to cause such a collapse! 

He spoke, now, w'ith determination: "You must eat! One must 
always eat after vomiting. It is vomiting from an empty stomach that 
makes you sick. I have not brought any coffee: liejuids take the 
rolling inside you, running around in your stomach. You are to 
nibble at these little crumbs ol biscuit. 1 he sickness will wear off. 
It alw'ays does-cMeanwhile, I’m going to strap you." 

He had made her sit up, and she remained so, with her back bent 
and her head fallen forward. He had strapped her with a flannel 
band, tightly, from the groins to above the breasts. Then she had 
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dropped back on the bunk again, and he had left her, promising, 
“You're going to be better now; youll see." , 

When he got back to the poop, the wind was showing a tendency 
to veer to the north. Hacking wind, bad sign, he had thought, "men 
in the afternoon the breeze had slackened, shifting, at the same time, 
still more. It had begun to rain, and, after sunset, a cainf had fallen 
upon a harsh and choppy sea. The Aialanle, ny longer borne up 
by so much as a teaidrop of wind, had taken on the roll of a buoy — a^ 
big and h*eavy object without directing intelligence. 

I'his hip-thrust movement altered the form of Genevieve’s tor- 
ment. Up to now, she had suflered only from the vessel’s shillings, 
its hesitations, its dashes forward.® The balance of her being was de- 
stroyed by that inconsistency, which seemed to coni use everytliiiig 
inside her, set all her organs to swimming together in a nauseating 
mess. But with the violent rolling of the becalmed ship, all the 
brutality of the mass had been let loose to bruise and break her from 
without. It had started like a surly awakening of inanimate objects: 
banging doois; pots and pans in the pantry tumbling down with a 
hurly-burly that reached her in her bed; in the ollicc next to her, 
something heavy that had fallen and was rolling back and foith op 
the floor. Then, in a more abrupt crash, a drawer, directly under 
her bunk had flown open and spat out underwear, cakes of soap, a 
box of face {)ow'der. I'he bathroom door, which sh? had not ^loscd 
tight, was* slamming wildly. I'he chair Rolland had brought in as an 
C'xtia, on which, overcome with nausea as she was, she had laid out 
her day’s clothing the ev(‘iiing before, had upset, scattering her 
dress, her chemise, her corsets, her stockings, and keeping only her 
ruffled underdrawers hanging grotesquely to one of its arms. 

When the meat can that Rolland had placed beside hei on the 
^hell-table had also gone over, upside down, the veiy magnitude of 
the disaster had restored some of her strength. She had got up, 
bumping against all the torneis of the lurniture, and, di()pj)ing to 
her knees, had crawled about on the polished linoleum, trying, with 
hands like cotton wadding, to collect all the things that were lying 
there. With enoimous ellort, she had succeeded in gathering ii[^ the 
underwear and the other clothing, but she had not tlie strength 
to j)ut back the drawer. The chair she had set on its leet caj)si/ed 
again; the round can went on rolling, soiling evcTything it touched. 
Desperate, she gave uj) the attempt at salvage, with no other idea 
than to pick herself up again. 

A deep lurch of the vessel to port had thrown®lier back halfway 
across the bunk, on which she tried to hoist herself; but the bed 
fought against her, like a horse that will not let itself be mounted, 
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and the blanket kept slipping away from her clutching fingers. A 
door was opened and closed again, very close to her own, and this 
filled her with panic. Someone might knock, might come in; the 
novice, who >woiild find her prostrate, in her nightgown, on the 
floor beside this bed. The thought of that shame had jerked her up- 
right; she had succeeded in flinging herself on the bunk and pulling 
a fold of the sheet over her body. 

As he felt the sailing-ship rolling heavily under his feet, Rolland, 
on the poop, was thinking of her, and his thought was both anxious 
and fair. He admitted, now, that she could be, that she must be, ill. 
He had just had the sails lurled, heavy with rain; he had even had 
the mains’l fitted with robands, to receive the blow which he fore- 
saw behind this calm, and for which, standing beside the helmsman, 
he was waiting. There could be no question of his leaving this post, 
even for five minutes, to go down and reassure her. Then whom 
could he send? Not an officer. . . . The novice? A mere boy. . . . 
He called the officer on watch. “Monsieur Hervy, will you have the 
carpenter come up here?’* 

. The carpenter, Francois Huchet, had been nicknamed *‘My 
Pension” by the men, because, at forty-four, he was approaching the 
age for a pension, and he used to speak of it in every connection: he 
nev^r undertook any piece ot work without muttering something 
about getting his pension soon! He boasted, further, ot being the 
only granchather in the crew, thanks to a daughter who had married 
at eighteen. It was all this that had decided Rolland: since there was 
no one else’s wife to send to his own, an “old man” would do. 

“Huchet, you are to go to my cabin and put the side plank on the 
bunk. With anyone as seasick as my wife is, this rolling is enough to 
make her fall out ot bed.” 

Huchet went down. He knocked, heard no response, and went in. 
This time everything was on the floor: the mattress, the woman, and 
a whole kit of bureau drawers and their contents trotting all over 
the place! He stood aghast on the doorstep for a moment, then he, 
too, said, “You aren't w'cll?” 

Crumpled up beside the bunk, helpless as a sawdust doll against 
the ship's tossings, she had not seen the newcomer until her head was 
thrown back by the Atalante's downward swoop. Huchet seized hei 
beneath the arms, lilted her to the sofa, and then remade the 
bed, watching her out of the corner of his eye for fear she would 
begin to slide. After that, he fastened the side plank to the bunk; 
then came back and leaned down toward her. 

“Put your arm around my neck,** he said. 

She tried, but her arm fell back. 
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Then he took her up, his own arms under her knees and her back, 
and laid her in the bed, all limp, like d woman who has fainted. His 
mind now at peace, he put back the drawers that had fallen out,*and 
locked them. He made a f)ile of the soiled linen and buit^led it untler 
his arm, recovered the tinned-meat can and stopped it up with a 
napkin, and tied the chair to the bunk with one of the bits of 
string that were always lying around at the bottom of his pockets. 
This completed his housework, and he turned back to her. 

“It will wear off,” he assured her. “Thje body gets used to the 
motion. But it takes time. Never mind, we’re on the way to the 
good spots." 

She gathered all her forces, to scrCw her face into a smile. He stood 
beside the bed, looking at her with sympathy. 

“It’s tearing you to bits," he said. “You’d rather be thrown over* 
board than have to budge an inch. I sailed on the Solidor two years 
ago, with Captain Hardouin and his wife, and she was like you: no 
worse, but jusi as bad. It lasted a week, with her; a week when she 
couldn’t swallow a mouthful. And then she got the best of it, and 
even off Cape Horn she never turned a hairl It's like the toothache: 
people laugh at it, but it makes you mighty sick.” He saw her closing^ 
her eyes, and finished: “The best thing is to try to sleep.” 

He put the extra pillow against the side plank, as a padding, and 
went out. 

• 

“It lasted a week. . . .“ All that was still alive in her had em- 
braced that iigiire as if it weie a pillar of support. Hut her aching 
head, that felt as it nails were being driven into it, had to give up 
counting those days, adding those she had already lived through in 
the depths of the pit, subtracting these, and finding the sum still 
due. Time had its limits now only in a few halts for sleep, from 
which she would be dragged by brutal attacks of nausea. And she 
was so cold, in spite of the double blankets; so thirsty, in spite of 
the milk»and-water that came up as soon as it was swallowed. T here * 
was the day with the horizon turning upside down beyond the 
portholes; and there was the night with its sense of endlessness, the 
feeling that it was invading you and turning everything to darkness 
within you, and that this was still the night — this forlorn hopeless- 
ness, this dreadful indifference to everything. 

Her husband brought her only one solace: the certainty that 
everything would be all right when they got into the trade t;inds, 
into the good weather those breezes brought. Ther^had been a gust 
from the southwest, after the calm, off the Gulf of Gascony, and a 
rough sea along the coast of Portugal. Today the wind was shifting 
to the north as it grew stronger, and the sea was higher — it was a 
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heavy sea. But the Atalante was whipping along with a carrying wind 
and all sails set, toward the sun, and the warmth and tranquillity 
of the tropics. 

“Only, yoxi've got to have nourishment! It's a full week since you 
swallowed a mouthful. You can’t stick it out on that diet! Come now, 
make yourself eat!” 

How would he have guessed that he was adding all his weight to 
the ship’s rolling, to aggravate it, or that a man’s serene incompre- 
hension is an insult and a torture for a sick woman? It is a sure 
instinct that leads a woman to hide her sufferings and distresses from 
her husband, because she realizes how incapable he is of sympathiz- 
ing with them, even of visualizing them. Genevieve was the only 
woman — and a sick woman — ^among healthy and robust men, the 
healthiest and the most robust of whom was her husband. And her 
sickness was not dangeious, not an ailment that could be taken 
seriously. “They laugh at it,” the carpenter had reminded her. They 
called it “counting your shirts.” and “feeding the fishes.” Seafaring 
men scoffed at it, as a tribute the sea tvould exact Irom those who 
were not at home there, a practical joke for novices. 

“In another week, )ou won’t even be thinking about it.” 

“A week!” die moaned. 

I'hat was the limit the carpenter had fixed, four days ago. . . . 
W('. uld someone or other be coming back every week, |;hen, to say, 
“One week more”? 

“It will nevei lie over,” she said. 

“You are crazy!” he retorted. “We are beyond the parallel of 
Gibraltar. At this rate, we shall pass Madeira day after tomorrow, 
and the Canary Islands at the end of the week.” 

He refiained fioni adding, “No voyage ever started out so well as 
this one,” and from telling her how pleased he was. It irritated him 
to be obliged to conceal that satisfaction from her. He would have 
liked to talk to her about his work, his good work, like all those men 
who came home to their wives in the evening. Now that’ he had a 
wife of his own, he had a great desire to talk, to set forth and ex- 
plain those impressions and reactions which he had so easily kept 
to himself in the old days. And besides, had she not got him accus- 
tomed to lecling himself understood, forestalled in understanding? 
First reticently, then with the swiftness that was characteristic of 
hinr in everything, he had formed the habit of corrliding in her. 
And look how^he was finding her now: apathetic, unresponsive, 
all taken up with the writhings of her viscera! It was just his luck! 

\ct he had things to say, and they were important things — about 
the ship, the officers, the men, and, especially, himself! 

The ship was the largest, the most beautiful, the fastest, that he 
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had ever cominanded. He had not yet exhausted the pride that the 
magnificent four-mgster conferred upon him, from this “bathroom” 
here to the fifteen knots which the Atalante attained with such ease 
in a good wind. Her deficate lines, he had just learned, had beefi 
inspired by the famous English clipper, Jenny Lightbody — ** Jenny 
au corps leger *' — which was so renowned for its swift sailiflg. 

Tlien there were the officers. . . . Loisel, who „ had passed the 
written examinations at the Naval College and flunked on his oral 
tests, had tacked his course toward the merchant marine. Foulon, 
a balking horse whose doctor-father had made him start medical 
studies, had run away from the university to go to sea as an ap- 
prentice. Of the three, only Hervy had come up like himself, Rol- 
land, from the common sailors’ ranks. , 

At the beginning, the new captain had been distrustful of this 
first mate who was always smiling and well-groomed, this junior 
officer whose silence could so easily pass for disdain. One evening, 
in the saloon, Hervy had told a story about one of his sailings when 
all the crew had been so drunk that the second mate had had a 
world of trouble finding mo men tvho were capable of launching a 
boat and rowing to the jetty to get the captain. “Rari nantes*' Loisel » 
had mui mured, as he passed around the wine. Foulon had smiled 
quickly. Hervy, abashed, had fallen silent. As for Rolland, he had 
had the feqling that those two, the two who were bettei educated, 
were talking over the heads of the seamen -officers. He had not liked 
it, and he caught it up. • 

*‘Do you speak Chinese''” he asked. 

“Alas, no. Captain. It would have served me well at Frisco.” 

And with perfect naturalness Loisel had launched upon a very 
lively adventure that had befallen him in San Francisco's China- 
town. 

The captain had observed his first mate at close hand during 
difficult hours, to start with, just as he had done with Gicquel on ^ 
the voyage before. Loisel had shown himself to be polite — Rolland 
could find nothing but that idiotic and extraordinary word to sura 
up his impressions. Drenched, knocked about, in the water up to 
his middle, Loisel remained polite. He continued to express himself 
like a gentleman, without swearing, without screaming, but with 
an exactness in his orders which the new caj)tain had quickly ap- 
preciated. He hail never encountered such agility of mind in any 
officer. There was no “dead time” with Loisel: those few seconds 
they would all take to understand and accept a sudden menace, 
before calling out the order that must meet it. Loisel saw the whole 
thing on the instant: the man who was going to be swept off his 
feet, and what he would hang onto; the block on the point of jam-^ 
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ming; the wave that would cause a lurch. Then there would be a 
wor^, a gesture, sometimes a mere glance, which the men grasped 
at^once — for one realized that they were broken in to his ways. Rol- 
land, who was not given to paying compliments, had sought for a 
compliment to pay him and had found it. After a tack carried out 
in record^ time, as Loisel, streaming with sea-water, was returning 
to the poop, he had said to him, “That was beautiful work, Mon- 
sieur Loisel. You made me think of an orchestra leader.** 

llie mate*s face had lighted up. His first response was a look that 
was surprised, and then happy. 

“Nothing could give me more pleasure, Cap’n,*’ he declared. 

Since that day, Rolland had felt, on the mate’s part, a regard 
.which was addressed to him more as the man than as the ship’s 
master. He himself had even indulged in a bit of friendly teasing, 
the time he had seen his second-in-command flung by a crashing 
wave against the freshly tarred shrouds, and pulling out his pocket 
’.mirror as he carefully wiped his face. 

With Foulon, it was quite different. He was like a composite of 
Monnard and Gicquel. His coldness could be sensed as something 
^'deliberate, something he was laced into like a suit of armor. Along 
with this, he had a taste for contradiction and paradox. That he 
should have become a sailor, and the sailor he was, gave evidence 
already of that. He came from Moulins, and he had never seen the 
ocean when he made up his mind to go to sea. When he caught 
s\?ht of it for the first time, at the end of a narrow street in Dieppe, 
he had said calmly, “Well, well, mountains!” 

When he had told about this, in the saloon, Rolland had cried 
out upon it as a big piece of spoofing, but Foulon, in his sharp-edged 
voice, had averred, “In the half-mist, that evening, it did look like 
mountains.” 

His special worth lay in an omnipresent attention to detail, so 
punctilious that Rolland had never, in his morning inspections, 
found anything that could be improved upon. Yet the men did 
not seem to be irritated by the constant effort the second mate de- 
manded of them, in eveiything that concerned the ship’s appearance. 
At the end of a s(|u.ill, and when another was threatening, when 
there was just time to straighten out the tangle of rigging on the 
deck, Rolland had seen Foulon make a sailor undo a hastily coiled 
line and twist it again in regular spirals, merely by saying, “Come, 
come, give it a little style!** 

When the work was done over, and done well, the officer gave an 
approving little nod and passed on to something else. 

Rolland knew hem much these scrupulously thorough officers can 
.exasperate the men. But among the Atalante's crew he had observed 
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nothing but a prompt and easy obedience, sometimes punctuated by 
the boyish smile of someone who thought he was hiding a piece of 
negligence and was unresentfully amused on seeing it discovertfd. 

One morning when the captain was standing on the*.poop he SW 
Foulon, who was walking up and down the ship’s deck below him, 
pause before a copper rod, call a seaman on the running viatch, and 
point out to him Rclland did not know what, probably a spot of 
verdigris. And the wind had carried the beginning of a sentence: 
“When a nlan is a sailor on the Atalante — “ 

He had realized, then, that this second mate had succeeded in giv- 
ing the men a personal pride in their ship. Nothing is more difficult, 
or requires more tact. He remembered what Berlot, at Kanala, had 
said of Captain Thirard: “His two watches would break their necks 
seeing which one could make her side the best-looking.” It was some* 
thing which he, Rolland, had never obtained except by demanding 
it. 

Of Hervy and Pleneau, there was nothing to say. The first was a 
conscientious giant, a good fellow who worked well at his trade 
after the fashion of the old sailing-ship officers, bawling and roaring 
in thunderous blasts, and laughing with the same gusto. Plt'neau^ 
was a sort of young farmer in his Sunday clothes, who had strayed 
onto a ship; he was absorbed in his thickens and pigs, but he held 
his own in the steward’s cabin with the sharpness iff a peasant at 
market. * • * 

There was still another officer on the Atalante, whose presence 
Rolland felt more and more, though he noted nothing on boafd 
which fully explained it: his predecessor. Captain Belin. He had 
commanded the vessel since her launching, three years before; and 
the Atalante was the “admiral ship” of the company. That was 
enough to classify her commander. In the merchant marine, when 
the choice of a captain is in question, neither favoritism nor intrigue 
has any part to play, since the ship-owners would pay for an unde- 
served jyomotion out of their own pockets. For the best ship they 
seek the best man; and Rolland would never have commanded the 
Atalante if Belin had not resigned his post. He had succeeded other 
captains before this, but now he felt himself to be indeed a successor, 
with all that that word carries over from the past. He had taken the 
place of a man who had set a strong and significant stamp upon that 
place, and even at his taking over he had read in all eyes, and in all 
the silences, the comparison with the chief who had preceded him. 

He had run across Belin two or three times, in #arious ports. He 
remembered him as an affable man in his forties who listened, smil- 
ing, more than he talked, and who would fix a gaze upon you that 
was at first benevolent but quickly became incisive. With his full 
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round face, his tact, his measured words, the quiet authority that 
emanated from him, what Rolland thought of, ^Strange as it might 
seem, was a bishop. And he had not regarded that association as so 
absurd after he had been put in command of the Atalante and as- 
certained, almost every day, the veneration in which the former 
captain was held. 

Rolland’s first, command had been of a new ship; he had com- 
manded others, since then, in which what was needed was a regain- 
ing of control. His ship-owners knew that he was a man to set 
things to rights, and to obtain the maximum output; so he had most 
often replaced captains who were tired or old. This time, he had 
to equal his predecessor before hoping to surpass him. The new 
^atmosphere which he found here had been created by Bel in, and his 
former officers were preserving it jealously: the care for elegance 
which was maintained by Foulon, as on a racing yacht; Loisel’s 
courteous good will. Now, Rolland had a principle: to everyone 
his own method if it is a good one. These were. 

When he had become convinced of that, it was himself that he 
kept an eye on, too sagacious, too proud also, to cast himself in the 
irole of the narrow-minded new chief who changes everything, so 
that all will ba different from what it was before he came. He must 
make his own impression, certainly; but first of all by proving that 
he, .,the captain come up from the ranks, regarded as altogether 
natural that spirit of the “admiral ship” — almost like a warship— 
t^iat held sway from the wardroom to the fo'c’sle. 

He had very quickly realized tlie help that Genevieve could be 
to him. She was truly made for her, this ship of which the comfort, 
on his first visit, had almost intimidated him. When she had seated 
herself in the officers’ quarters, with its rosewood paneling, in front 
of the spacious plate-glass mirror that was redoubling the light, 
and when she had indicated the places at table with such sophisti- 
cated ease, the impression she had produced upon the officers had 
been by no means lost upon him. He had felt that he himself was 
profiting by having chosen a wife of this category, and being loved 
by her so much that she had come running to the ship in spite of 
his orders and had climbed the dangerous ladder in order to spend 
a few hours with him. 

They all asked about her every morning. As for him, he could 
only repeat, “We are moving very fast toward good weather. The 
sickness will pass of itself when we get there.” 

The bell had just sounded six strokes, and he went below to the 
noon meal. The cabin boy brought in an omelette. This was due 
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to Plt^neau's vigilance, to the padlocked doors of his hen-coop. He 
was not one whom a pilfering cook would have been able |o take 
in about an eggi He received the others’ compliments with a hearty 
laugh of pleasure, that thrust out his shiny cheeks like two bi^g* 
apples. Then Loisel suggested, "'Shall we keep some of it for Ma- 
dame Rolland? I am sure she would let herself be tempted?” 

"There are some more eggs,” declared Plencaii.^ ”I thought of 
that.” ^ 

Foulon raised his eyes. 

"Is she taking a little nourishment?” 

"Not enough to amount to anything,” Rolland had to confess. 
"A few crumbs of biscuit — ^when they stay down.” 

"Then she must be very i^eak,” Foulon commented, in his color- ^ 
less voice. "‘It is ten days now. . . 

"That is what I was just saying to her. She ought to make herself 
eat.” 

Hervy shook his head. "Yes, but when the stomach doesn’t co- 
operate — ” 

"Ah, there it is!” 

They fell silent. They knew from experience, as he did, that there i 
was nothing to do but wait. • 

Rolland was to remember later that it was just at this moment 
that he had;iaid, "There is one thing 1 should like to ask you, abgut 
Captain Belin. How^ (lid it happen, the— the accident to his son?” 

The question brought a frozen look to all their faces, such as 
follows an i m pro'll Jet y. Rolland realized at onre that he shoula 
have questioned one of them by himself, and at a favorable moment; 
at the end of a watch, for example, when one talks more freely. 
And it should have been in good weather, not now w^hen the wine 
was whirling around at the bottom of their glasses in the AioUmtes 
present intolerable frying-pan dance. He thought of this too late, 
and he would have been hard put to it to account tor the compelling 
and sudden curiosity that had made, him speak. 

Loisel at last brought himself to an.swer, in a tone which he tried 
to make unconcerned: "It happened on the hth of September, on 
the return voyage, when we were barely past Cape 1 torn. There was 
a raging sea, but most of all there were continual abrupt shifts of 
the wind, northwest-southwest, such as often occur, as you know\ 
Captain, at the end of the southern winter. It was when we w’ere 
fleeing before it, at about five o’clock that evening, that an enormous 
wave swept over the ship from one end to the otfler, as we were 
clewing up the main upper tops’l. It washed the crew all the way 
under the quarter-deck, wouncled three men, and carried the cap- 
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tain's son overboard. He was serving as cabin boy. Captain Belin 
had warned him to start at the bottom of the ladder. He had taken 
him out of school for that voyage.” 

• ’Everything seemed to have been said; nothing had been said as 
yet. 

"Did Captain Belin not authorize you to put out a boat?” Rolland 
asked, in a deliberately restrained voice. 

7'he mate's only reply was to shake his head. It was Hervy who 
answered: "With the wjeather what it was, that would have been 
to lose seven men in order not to save one.” 

“But weren't there volunteers?” 

This time it was Foulon’s ciear voice that stated, “There were 
more than ten.” 

“And who begged to be allow^ed to go!” said Hervy. And he added, 
in a low’cr tone, “Monsieur Loisel has not told you that the captain 
was obliged to forbid him, officially, to launch the life-boat.” 

. . . 'I hat life-boat of which the mate would have taken immedi- 
ate command. . , . 

Loisel gave a slight shrug of his shoulders: that was something 
it w'as unnetessaiy to recall. 

“Obviously, Belin was doing his duty,” Rolland concluded, after 
some reflection. 

He himseli remembered having lost a man in almost the same 
circumstances, and in an ecjually rough sea. 

He did not recount this memory. It w^ould have seemed a mockery 
to the four men who had lived through the Atalante^s tragedy and 
were living through it again. As for him, he could do no more, and 
no less, than imagine it: both watches, in the midst of clewing up 
the main upper tops’!, all at once swept off their feet by the wave 
and Hung, in a tangle of arms and legs, against the quarter-deck; 
then the cry, when they had picked themselves up, “Man over- 
boaid!” — the first, and only, time that the poor youngster had been 
taken as a “man.” I'hen, in Rolland's ears, rang anotl^er cry, a 
choking ciy, "It’s the cap’n’s sonl” Then Loisel shouting, “Put 
off the life-boat!” and, dashing to the deck, immediately stopped 
by the voice that said, "No.” The mate, then, turning back, raising 
his head toward the poop-rail, pleading. . . . Rolland was picturing 
it all so clearly, wh.it his face must have been at that minute. . . . 
And behind him ten sailors, more than ten, calling out to the man 
who was being crucified, "Let us go, Cap’n!” And Belin, his hands 
clenched on thj rail, shaking his head to tell them no, and then 
finding his voice again — and w'hat a voice it must have been! — 
to bring out, “1 forbid it, Monsieur l.oisel.” 

What Rolland w'ould have liked to know w^as what Loisel had 
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done at that moment. Had he made another plea, had he flung 
himself into action jn the ship’s movement, or had he gonp, with 
leaden feet, to the poop, to find and support the father? Rolland’s 
mind was lingering on tHat frightful moment, but the"»others had’ 
already left it behind. 

"The worst came afterward," Hervy explained, in a lo^^ voice, 
"the nearer we got to France. Madame Belin had jiot wanted the 
little fellow to sail. One might have said she hail a presentiment." 

The stillness of the four officers made it T#lain that their thought 
had taken them back to the company of the man who was ticking 
off the days like someone condemned to death; who, as he marked 
the shiji’s j)Osition on the chart evei^ day at noon, was seeing the 
distance lessen between him and the utter shipwreck that awaited 
him at the dock. Loisel was recalling the day when he had found 
Captain Belin sitting at his desk before his open prayer-book. He 
knew that the captain was very faithful in his religious observances, 
and he had been glad to think of the solace he must find in prayer. 
But it was a drawn and distorted face that Belin had raised from 
the little red-edged book. "Listen to this, Monsieur Ixrisel. . . 
And he had read to him, in French, a strophe from the Dies Irae: 
**\Vhat terror iviU f^ip me, when the Judi^r comes demand my 
accounting, . . . What shall 1 say thett, unhappy wretch that I am?*' 
Then, as he closed the book, he had added, "f do not know wjjat 
the Last Judgment A^ill be, but it cannot be worse than what is 
waiting for me at home.” ^ 

Loisel had f)leadcd with him, passionately. Before she was a 
mother, Madame Belin was his wife. She knew him; she was proud 
of him. She would understand that he had done his whole duty, a 
terrible duty. 

"She will be wwthy of you. Captain," the mate had declared. 

But Belin had fixed a gaze of appalling lucidity upon him: "My 
dear Loisel, would you dare tu tell her that I had forbidden you to 
launch tUe life-boat, that I had kept you from trying to do any- 
thing?” 

l.oisel, crushed, had been silent. The shadow of a heartbreaking 
smile had appeared on the captain’s face. 

"You sec. . . . And you see, too, it was not seven lives for one; it 
was seven lives for three: his own, his mother’s, mine. I knew that, 
from the first moment. But it made no difference.” 

Hervy, who had remained more on the outside of the tragedy, 
went on with the story: "The flag was at half-inirtt. But when a 
steamship came astern of us off Rio, the captain had it run up to 
full staff again. He did not want to give any notice of the disaster. 
He was determined that his wife should only learn of it from him.” 
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Rolland was picturing that return now, but in his own way: the 
frenzied reproaches of the mother whose child had been drowned, 
the mad refusal to understand what was perfectly clear, the furious 
indictment of the man who had not cried out, as she would have 
done, “Save him!” There would have been only one chance, as he 
saw it, of Belin’s silencing her: if he had said, “I sent Loisel and 
six men to look for him; they did not come back/' Failing this 
criminal action, he stood condemned. 

Now that his inquiry was finished, he felt almost scornful of 
Belin for having remained ashore, to begin again, indefinitely, the 
same futile argument, or to submit in silence, chained to a woman 
who would not forgive him the'jjain of having done his duty — that 
^ duty of a sea captain, which every woman refuses to understand. 

Not for one second did it occur to him that the woman who was 
suffering for him, a few^ steps away, would have been able to under- 
stand, to join him, if need be, at the summit of such a calvary, and 
to sulfer in his anguish first of all. 

“If I had been in Belin’s place,** he asserted, “I might have 
changed my ship, but I should have gone back to sea.** 


XXXIV 


THEY HAD PASSED Madeira without seeing it. For 
several days the sea had been blue beneath a pale sky, and the swells 
had lengthened out and, on their passage, lifted the Atalante with 
the rhythm of a tranquil breath. Then the winds abated when they 
were southwest of the Canaries; senseless flurries from one side or 
the other made it necessary to be continually bracing the yards; and 
the men were already working half-naked, streaming with .perspira- 
tion, with the Sahara to port. At last, one afternoon, the north- 
east trade winds announced their presence, timidly at first but with 
a good brisk bree/e by nightfall. This time it was really fine weatherl 
The Atalante w'ould pursue her regular course like a steamship now, 
without a line ever having to be touched; and the men would sleep 
on the level deck, under the stars, for eight hours without inter- 
ruption. 

In the cabin, Genevieve was stifling, in spite of the open portholes. 
Since the Atalante had begun rising and descending almost imper- 
ceptibly, in long and gentle undulations, she had very slowly come 
back to the surface of existence. She was not suffering any more, 
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but the exhaustion of her long-drawn-out torment had literally 
paralyzed her. It a paralysis, a negation, that was botl^ in and 
around her; everything seemed to be mingled together in a torpor 
to which the heat, as of *a steam-bath, was now adding its weight. 
The only thought left to her was that she must be careful not to 
move, so as to avoid waking the entrails that were now sleeping like 
a burich of snakes; the festoons the ship was tracing, its outstretch- 
ings and slack relaxations, were keeping :he sense of insecurity alive 
in her, the "feeling that the cessation of conscious distress was un- 
dependable and still menaced; just not to stir I 

Rolland, in the face of this period of quiet, had been only too 
tempted to meet his wife’s seasickliess with a stony, and logical, 
lack of sympathy. Among sailors, seasickness is combated by action.^ 
It is treated by methods which are brutal and unfailingly efficacious. 
One drags a Barquet from his bunk, kicks him up on deck, fastens 
him with a rope around his feet, and has him slapped and doused 
by the breakers. Those icy shocks, the fear of being washed over- 
board, the frantic search for something to hold fast to — all this 
serves very quickly to supplant the discomfort of an upset stomach. 
The instinct of self-preservation, thus awakened, is in full play, and • 
from the moment that enters the game it is the only tiling of which 
the sick person is conscious. He still vomits, but, so to speak, with 
discietion; the whole being is concentrated on the tlftreat of death, 
which is given bruraF significance by the sea washing over the deck, • 
ready to gather n* ; ;.nd cairy away all that abandons itself to it. ^ 

Obviously there could be no question of this heroic treatment 
with a woman; but was he not right, thenceforth, in repeating to 
her all day long, “You ought to fight against it; you ought to brace 
up.*’? 

This morning he had come to the cabin with a piece of chicken, 
white meat, which the cook had put on a warmed plate and deluged 
with melted butter. Genevieve had rejected it as if it were a poison, 
pushing ^he plate away with frantic hands. And he, beside himself, 
had cried out, “But, in God’s name, try!” 

Then, frowning, he had sat her up in the bunk, all spineless, 
yielding pitifully to the motion of the ship as it shifted her head to 
right and left like the bubble in a spirit-level. When he had her 
propped up among the pillows, which he pushed back with his fist, 
he cut the tender meat into very small morsels and thrust them, in 
a little spoon, against her closed mouth. 

“Come now, you must do it. Keep swallowing. IF you can’t keep 
it down, then we’ll see.” 

She turned her head away with a grimace of disgust, like a child 
threatened with a spoonful of cod-liver oil. 
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“Put it on the table/' she said. “1*11 try it by myself.” 

“You promise?” 

“Yes.'' 

' “When he came back, an hour later, she had pecked away, bit by 
bit, until she had eaten about half of what was on the plate. 

“You .ee, you are better,” he said, in triumph. “I told you sol” 

She did not answer, or open her eyes. He stood looking at her for 
some time, in silence. He was becoming aware that in these dis- 
turbances the balance had been reversed. He was finding himself 
at the top, and Genevieve at the bottom. He had accepted, and 
sought alter, in her, that superiority which he was proud to rec- 
ognize wherever he encountered it — in Monnard, in Monnard's 
brother the priest, in Thirard, in Relin. Before he met her, his 
experience with women had been confined to the girls in the ports 
of call, more or less artificially dolled up, and the plump and serene 
spouses ot his fellow ollicers, absorbed in looking after their well- 
upholstered homes and bringing up their children in the father's 
absence. There was nothing to get excited over, in any of that. 

But with Genevieve he had had the sense of new directions which 
^ she was discovering for him with every word; ol mysterious zones 
which she inhabited, and into which she could retire, without his 
knowing any too well how to find hei again. It was precisely what 
he had sen sen for the first time years ago in Dunkerque, when he 
haa seen an unknown girl coming down the stei)s from a theater: 
the certitude that another world existed, a new world of intuitions 
and thoughts in which certain beings were at home, while he went 
roaming about its edges. 

From these domains Genevieve had been driven by this grotesque 
and degrading malady. No ailment, so long as it lasted, could be 
more profoundly destructive of mind and spirit, or surrender the 
entire self more completely to merely animal nature. To see her 
now, besotted by misery like any beggar woman, like the wretched 
creatures of whom he had encountered so many in the nooks and 
crannies of the ports — that was to despoil her of all prestige. He 
knew himself: he would never forget any fall from high estate, 
even if it were as involuntary, as undeserved, as this. 

It might nc3t have needed much pressure to make him confess th.^t 
in his heart of hearts he was not wholly dissatisfied to have his wife 
reduced to a strictly physical presence on this ship. She was occupy- 
ing merely those few feet of bunk that he had given over to her; 
for he had installed himself, definitively, in the chart-house. In this 
way, he did not have to be divided in spirit, or to reproach himself 
for the despotic interest with which this ship inspired him — the most 
beautiful ship of his career, and, without any doubt, the last. . . • 
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For he was realizing with force, here at the bedside of this woman 
who was being tormented by an absurd ailment, that tjjie real 
menace, the one that was weighing upon his life, was elsewhere. 
Shipping under sail was" little by little, vanishing. Already tflt 
Bordcs Company was setting up auxiliary motors on its vessels. The 
latest sailing-ships built, such as the Atainnte, attained petfection; 
but she was like the end-piece of a fireworks display. No more were 
coming from the shipyards. This one was only three years old, which 
meant that a fine career still lay ahead of her. And Rolland would 
guide her to the end, since he was now, following Bel in's with- 
drawal, the best captain in the Company. That made a kind of 
marriage w-ith the Atalante, after tfie short-lived affairs with other 
craft. It followed, from that, that a wife would be missed less on 
this ship than on any other, because this was a ship that demanded 
all there w'as in a man. It was the former captain of the Andromede, 
the Marie-Lanrentine , the Saint Sever, the Argonaiite , who had kept 
Genevieve aboard, not the commander of the Atalante. The last- 
named was almost astonished that he had for one moment believed 
it necessary. 

“Go away. Leave me alone.“ 

For an instant he actually imagined that he had l»een thinking 
out loud, and that she was exiling him for treason: one of those 
divinations«that had^o often ama/ed him. But she atTded, “I don't 
want you to look at me." 

His alarm dispcM.d, he *'Ccovereii himself and began to laugh^ 

“You’re getting your vanity back; that’s a good signl” he said. 

He did not suspect that she had hjllowcd his unguarded course 
of reflection Irom beginning to end, that she had felt all the dread- 
fulness of his implacable scrutiny. He was merely thinking that if 
she was worrying about her appearance everything must be begin- 
ning to be all right. . . . 

He felt even more assured of that when he went up again to 
the poop. I’he Atalanta had found her own climate nqw. For all 
ships, the localities of the trade winds are easy and agreeable; but 
this one, with her elegance and her patrician quality, seemed made 
for this sparkling sea and this radiant sky. 

“A ship ahead to starboaid, on the same course.” 

A topman on the mainm’st had just called this out, very high 
above his head. 

He trained his binoculars on the horizon at onc^, but from the 
deck it was impossible to see anything. On the yard of the main 
tops’l where he was working, the sailor could only make out the 
top of the other ship’s masts. 
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*‘I£ the wind doesn’t die down, we’ll pass her before dark,” Loisel 
averred^ 

I'hc mate spoke with calm certainty, though he did not know 
vnether or iiot their fellow-craft was going to sheet and haul taut, 
so as not to let itself be overtaken. 

“Befoie dark?” Rolland repeated doubtfully. 

“I'hat’s the schedule, Captain: eight to ten hours to catch up 
with a ship, from the moment she is signaled. Once, with Captain 
Belin, we held the Poto,si astern for thirty-two hours before we let 
her pass us.” 

The Potasij that great German five-master, the fastest sailing-ship 
in the world 1 

Rolland did not ask to hear the story of this prowess. He had 
suddenly become aware that the Atalante was running on a sea 
that was as level as a pond. Her gliding movement was now per- 
fectly horizontal. He was surprised at himself for noticing it; to 
him, as to all seafaring men. the motion of the ship, starting from 
a certain degree of calm, was something of which he was uncon- 
scious. He felt it no more than a man walking feels little rough- 
f nesses in the road. Yet something in him had just put him on the 
alert. 

“If you put a billiard ball on the deck it wouldn’t budge an inch, 
as they say,” he remarked. “There can’t be any more question of 
seasicknessi” 

“Some people have it even on a train,” Loisel reminded him. 
Then he added, at once; “But it is not like that with Madame 
Rolland. She was so well before we got out of the Channel. And 
there is less motion today than the day we sailed! She ought to be 
able to come out into the air.” 

“That is what I have been telling her over and over for the last 
two days,” exclaimed Rolland. “You ought to go and tell it to her.” 

From the tone in which he made the suggestion, this could pass 
for a mere sally. As a matter of fact, if Loisel had said, “At your 
service, Ca|)tain,” Rcjlland would have led him without hesitation 
to his cabin. But the mate contented himself w'ith a brief smile 
and then made a suggestion of his own: 

“We ought to have a kind of nook fixed up, on the poop, with 
two or three tarpaulins, where she would be sheltered from the sun 
and as quiet as in her own cabin. Would you like me to attend to 
it, Captain? 1 believe that might persuade her.” 

Rolland agro_*d. and Loisel called out, “T homas. Menu!” 

He went off toward the stem with the two men from the running 
watch. Rolland continued his stroll on the deck, his hands behind 
his back. But as the rest of the rust-chi ppers, interested in this 
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unfamiliar task for two of their number, remained with their heads 
turned and their tools in the air, he paused to look at thjm; they 
went back to their work immediately. • 

“Well, here we are, Captain. . . • 

With pieces of sail-cloth stretched in the shrouds, Loisel had had 
a tent constructed on the poop, closed on three sides and «8pen only 
towaprd the stern. It was reached directly from the chart-house. In it 
the mate had placed a chaise-longue, with a pillo^^. “As quiet as in 
her own rObm,” he had said; and Rolland observed that the woman 
lying there would not, indeed, be seen by anyone, either the men 
on the deck, the helmsman, or the officer of the watch. And she 
herself would have no sight of the i#ea: nothing but the sails and the 
sky, fixed and steady. He went below to the cabin. 

“You are going up on deck. They have put a chaise-longue up* 
there for you. You must get out in the air. You won’t gain any 
strength as long as you are stuck down here.” 

This time he had found her with her eyes open, staring at the 
low ceiling with its stripes of light wood that seemed intended not 
to confuse her dulled mind. The perfect evenness of the ship’s for- 
ward movement, the absence of any pitching or tossing whatever,, 
had brought her only the stupefaction of someone ^stunned after 
an interminable fall. She was lying at the bottom of the crevasse, 
with only the instinct of immobility and the fear of a thought whose 
awakening* would d» no more than measure the height fioin which • 
she had been flung. He, meanwhih , was bustling about the room, 
gathering up her 'oJiing, and she realized that this time he wouftl 
not go away without her. 

“Give me a mirror,” she said at last. 

She gazed at herself for some time, and then murmured, “I look 
like a corpse.” 

“You are to get dressed and go up on deck,” he repeated. 

Her reply was almost a senMm: “No, nol I should be too ashamed! 

I should make you too ashamed!” * 

He seized her under the armpits, to make her sit uj>. 

“Come now, don’t be silly! What do you want? A comb?” 

He brought her one, from the “bathroom.” With an arm that 
kept falling, she began to try to get the tangles out of her hair. The 
comb was like a leaden weight in her hand, and her head dropped 
on her shoulder to meet it. He stood in the middle of the cabin 
and watched her exhausting labor. 

“I can never do it alone,” she moaned. • 

“And what kind of hairdresser do you think I am?” he retorted. 

He took the comb, nevertheless, i*nd began to attack her lusterless 
hair; he only really applied himself to the task after he had run into 
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a bad tangle and made her jump, but at last the mop became 
normal tfcsscs whose suppleness and smoothness brought back to 
him a little of the woman she had been, and made him gentler. 

‘‘Now shairi braid it?" he asked. 

That, he knew how to dol How many yards of hemp he had 
braided srhte his days as a cabin boyl He was almost disappointed 
when she refused! 

"No. Just gather it together in the back and fasten it at my neck." 

"Fasten it, with whai?«A ribbon?" 

"You won’t find any." 

He took out his knife, cut oft the end of her corset lace, twisted 
her hair in his hand, and tied it at the nape of her neck, like a 
jHorse's tail. Drawn back like this, it matle her face look still smaller. 
Then he sat down beside her, swinging his legs over the raised edge 
of the bunk, and helped her dress. Fhe work went swdftly. But when 
he hooked up the coisets that hung so loosely on her, he exclaimed, 
"Well, bless me, you haven’t got any fatterl Now lor the stock- 
ings. . . 

He ])ullcd them straight up on her legs with a single movement. 
•Then he slipped her skirt over her head and got her into her lawn 
blouse, whitJi plagued him because there were too many little pearl 
buttons to inseit into the buttonholes. Finally he leaned down, 
picked up her shoes, and put them on her leet. 

‘ "I'heie, >ou’ie in sailing order," he said. 

-The seaman’s phiase meant siiiijily "ready," and she knew it; but 
it seemed a mockeiy to her none the less. Her flaccid fingers at- 
tempted to pull her blouse into better shape. 

"Find me a scarf — in the lower drawer.” 

He turned it inside out to discover a green silk scarf, which he 
handed to lier. She looked at it in dismay. The one color that 
would most accentuate the waxen pallor of her face! She did not 
dare ask him to hunt lor aruither, and she tried to tie it in a ban- 
danna knot. But there was always that weight of her arms, falling 
back again as s(Jon as she raised them. 

"You only have to fix it the way countiy women do." 

He took the scarf from hei, foldcxl it in a tiiangle on his knee, and 
knotted it kerchiel stvle under hei chin. 

"And theie you are!" 

lie t(X)k her aim. 

‘‘C,i\e me a hamlkcHhiel and a l^ottle of cologne," she demanded. 

She passed the' handkei chief, soaked in the alcohol of the eau-de- 
cologne, over her lace that was all shiny with pcrspiiation. 

"A cat’s toilet," he remarked. 
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But before he corked the bottle he poured a generous amount 
on another, folded^ handkerchiei, which he handed to hejr. 

“And now, off we gol" * 

He had taken hold of her under the right shoulder, and pulled 
her to her feet; but he felt that she w'as escaping from him, sinking 
down on the other side. He came to a quick decision and {jicked her 
up ift his arms. The narrow corridor was empty, and he earned her 
through it, and up the companion way which opened onto the chart- 
house. She*had put her arm around his ne/rk, and as they went up 
the stairs she leaned hei cheek against his, to mark the gesture of 
force with a little sweetness. He took her out on the poop and 
placed her, skillfully, on the chaise-longue. Her look showed that 
she, too, appreciated the perfect isolation of the place arranged lor 
her. * 

“You see, you’ll be comfortable here. Up here, you’re going to get 
strong again.” He was entrusting her to what had given him his 
muscles: the pure air, the sun, the tonic biee/e. “Now lest,” he said. 

He gave her a gay little wink before he went away. Then he 
abandoned her to her lassitude, which little by little, however, was 
being filled with a sense of well-being. She went to sleep. ... t 
“Come, swallow this for me.” , 

He was returning with two eggs, one in each hand. That was a 
windfall, the gift of the tongue-tied Pleneau. Wh^n he left his 
chicken-coop, which Vas always kept like one in an agricultural tair, • 
he had said to Rolland, “I have some fresh eggs, Cap’n. Madame 
Kolland ought to suck them. They always go down.” ^ 

He said “siuk” t ^r “swallow,” but Rolland w'as immediately at- 
tracted by the idea, food that was quick, fresh, and easy; to be eaten 
by drinking. He made two little holes in each one, and while Gene- 
vieve was taking them he announced, “You will have two more 
presently. I hat will soon get you built up again.” 

At noon it was David, the cook, who appeared between the iron 
stanchioyis of his galley dooi and said, “You must have a bottle of 
beef extract given to me. Cap'n, to put in Madame Rolland's bouil- 
lon.” 

The stout master of the kitchen, too, had at once had the idea of 
an easy and efficacious form of nourishment, extract of meat. Rol- 
land had thought of meat only to regret the lack of it: “If we could 
only give her a good rare beefsteak!” 

Summer days, when the eyes drank in the sky, v#hen the invigor- 
ating trade wind lingered over face and hands with its mild caress, 
when the vessel’s smooth progress brought the appeasement of the 
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open sea, and its profound relaxation. . . . Hours like this were 
slipping |by for Gcnevi^jve in a happy lethargy, like that of a baby 
neveV tired of contemplating the ceiling when it wakes up. She did 
no? feel any resurgence of energy, nothing fhat would be like water 
gushing from the depths and bubbling forth on the surface; her 
convalcsc<?nce resembled, rather, the spreading of a spot of oil. She 
understood only that everything was coming back trom very far 
away, and very slowly: the force still stagnant deep within her and 
not yet reaching her liinbs; the thoughts that could stiil f6rm no 
relationship with one another; the feelings that could vanish away 
after an instant's brightness and warmth, like heat lightning. After 
the mere look that was at first htV only way of response and speech, 
she was now rediscovering a smile as a means ot expression; there 
Wre as yet no words. 

The life of the ship came to her only by fits and starts, in frag- 
mentary images. This afternoon, there had been a cry from the 
helmsman: “To the linel” 

7'he men had Iieard the tic-toc of the warning toggle struck on 
the deck. Genevieve saw silhouettes appearing swiftly on the poop, 
pushing toward the stern. Then there was Loisel’s voice: Hand 
over hand, and gently!" 

I'he men were looking into the ship’s wake, where a large fish 
was running al the end of the line. 

9 “ffaul it up gently, boys. It’s going to tire itsLlf out. It s a tuna 
and what a si/e!" 

^Rolland’s voice w’as raised now. “We are going too fast. Bear away 
before the wind, 1 ake care that the spanker doesn't jibe. 

Not stirring, only hearing orders, she was sensing the big catch 
coming close. 

“Pass the line out beyond the shrouds. When we’ve got him 
straiglit up, we’ll send out a running bow line to hook him by the 
tail." 

At last the bos’n called out, “Haul up your oxl" v 

There were stjuea lings from the block, cadenced grunts, then 
hard slaps, wet and lurious, on the alter deck. 

“He weighs a hundred and fifty pounds. I’m telling youl" 

“You can call it two hundred!" 

They dragged the creature along right beneath the chaise-longue, 
so that the capiain’s wile could adiniie it. She had to lift herself 
up to get a look at the giant tuna, with a toipcdo body, and gills 
palpitating in a ^mec haniral and brutal rhythm. She made a polite 
movement of her head, to expiess her admiration. The men had 
ceased to contemplate their capture: it was at her that they were 
looking, these men who had not seen her since the day she came 
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aboard, and they were dumbfounded to find her so changed. As 
they went down thg companion way, they were telling each/other in 
an undertone, “She’s in a bad way, the skipper’s wife I’’ * 

“It would have been 'better to leave her on the dtock,’’ avei1:ed 
Co/io, the sailor who had gone ashore with her at Le Havre. 

“She won’t have been much use to him,” said Legris,«a seaman 
fron! Normandy. He winked as he spoke, but, appearances to the 
contrary notwithstanding, he was not inviting his comrades to a 
broad ]est.*With a nod in the direction of the captain, he concluded: 
“And with that gentleman, when you’re of no use any longer, 
you’d better not hang on his neck!'* 

Rolland had the tuna divided between the fo’c’sle and the chart- 
house. Yet Genevieve, that evening, could not swallow a singly 
mouthful of the solid meat. 

“But it’s fresh fish!” 

For him, the only difference between tuna and sole was in the 
taste. 

The officers were eating outdoors now, at a table set on the poop. 
There was no question of Genevieve’s being able to join them. The 
slightest swaying of the ship, a stronger flurry of wind that woulA 
give it a little tilt, would turn her inside-out again. She felt sickness 
rearing up in her, at such times, like an awakened beast. And she 
would escape from it, as one escapes from an animaf, only by play- 
ing dead: remaining stretched out without stirring, almost without* 
breathing, until it had gone back to sleep. ^ 

After meals, the o'hcers x/ould come to greet her and ask how she 
was. She would drag out a few words for them, always the same: < 
“Still not very robust,’’ or, “I wouldn’t have believed it would take 
so long to get over.” But she always added firmly, “The air is doing 
me good.’’ And they would agree, repeating, also, the same phrases 
about the even breeze and the cloudless sky. 

Yet each of them, in his own mind, was w'orried about the slow- ^ 
ness of fier recovery. They knew that every day of this good weather 
ought to count for two, insomuch as she not only had to catch up 
on what she had lost, but must make a solid advance for the bad 
weeks that were coming. 

One evening after dinner, for which the cabin boy had brought 
her an egg flip and some biscuit to pick at, she ventured to ask the 
mate, “Is this weather going to last long?” 

“It is the regidar weather for the trade winds, ^ladame,’’ Loisel 
replied. “And when the northeast trade winds have dropped us, 
we shall find those from the southeast, on the other side of the 
Equator.” 
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She knew th:it as well ns they did. She had been acquainted with 
the ship^run since childhood. 

"Ves,** she said, “but between the two there will be the Doldrums, 
and at the ohd of the southeast trade winds there will be Cape 
Horn.” 

“There^will be enough good weather for the present to get you 
inured to the sea.” Hervy declared. 

He spoke with a heartening laugh, but when he had returned to 
the foreward end of the poop, with Loisel and Foiilon, lie was very 
serious: “If she goes on eating like a sparrow, she’ll never stick it 
out!” The first mate shook his head. “And yet this is exceptional 
weather, even for the trade wVnds,” he pointed out. “Not tlie 
jlightest gust; I have never known the bree/e to be so steady.” 

F onion remarked, in his im|X!rsonal voice, “1 don’t believe the 
captain understands — ” 

“She has been badlv shaken up,” Loisel said. 

“She isn’t starting a bab\, by any chance?” Hervy asked, in a still 
lowei tone. “ I hat would explain everything.” 

“It woulil settle nothing,” Toulon retorted. “On the contrary. . . 
f The\ had to agree on that. 

Everv evenitig, now. the sun was going down in splendor: the 
fixation, in their fall, of vermilion cascades; an aerial smithy where 
the ^louds, lik^ ingots, bla/ed forth in the insupportable brilliance 
•of their smelting. It was the onh spectacle tilut Genevieve could 
bear. The level sea, scarcely roughened by the waves’ biief periods 
of harshness, might spread all its dazzling radiance before her, and 
, her eves would turn away in flight. 

“Come see the goldfish.” 

Since she had begun to take a tew stej^s on the poop, Rolland 
had never tailed to bring all the attractions of the tropical waters 
to her notice: the flving fish, the boniio’s merry-go round, the 
dorado — ‘goldfish” — ili.it would swim along by the shij) so close as 
' to graze the hull, outdistance it. and then reap[)eai under the bow- 
sj)rit, wheie the fHliernien would thrown out hooks garnished with 
bits of laveled cloth, to dance on the water and gain their attention. 
She was leaning out over th.u transparent water now, but she 
scarcely noticed the big fish with their threshing fins. It was the 
tumultuous upheaval ol this calnr sea which she was imagining, to 
the point of dizziness. 

When darkness fell, and the great round stars w'ould be susjrended 
in the velvet-bl;Ak sky, lile would be sIiIUmI aboardship. On the 
deck, the men would be talking, sitting on the small hatch after 
gulping down a great swig at the water-butt, lire officer of the 
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watch would be pacing the poop with measured steps. Sometimes 
Genevieve would hear a harsh smack on the deck, and ^hen the 
clatter of boots: a flying fish had just knocked itself senseless against 
the deck-houses and thd men were rushing to pick it vp- They bad 
tried in vain to make her eat them. . . . I'his was the hour when she 
could almost forget where she was, in the center of the #^ast circle 
of \Vater which pressed upon her all day. Rolland had quickly left 
her alone. She had asked him to do that. “Above all, you are not 
to pay'anf attention to me. I am alw'ays ti/*cd in the evening.” 

He did not insist. Besides, what was he to say? There is a way of 
talking to sick women which only women know. The best thing was 
to wait until she had got the beseof it. A Barquet, years ago, had 
weathered it well. 

For he had reached the point, now, of drawing a parallel betweeft 
the Cwalntee/s apprentice and his wife: two people who had gone 
mistakenly to sea. He did not even suspect that the placid scorn 
he still felt for the one might, in some sort, be carried over to the 
other. Since he had learned of Barquet’s appointment as co- 
director of the Shipping Association at Cherbourg, he had made 
him serve, again, as a whipping-boy for the Companies, thos^g 
famous Companies that old Hamon was so full of. . . . In any 
case, since such a milksop had come through it, in the old days, his 
wife would come through it, too. • 

• • 

Genevieve came through it, actually, only on the incoming when, 
arriving on the pcK'p after the passage which she now made alotle, 
one step at a tin.e, she caught sight of Santa Antao Island, in the 
Cape Verde arc hij)elago, olf the starboard bow. There were summits 
six thousand ft?ei high, which lilted abru|)t and arid ridges into the 
dazzling sky; and all morning she kept looking at those mountains, 
leaning her elbows on the hand-rail fesr the first time, above the 
sea, as if the proximity of land had dispersed the evil spell of the 
waters.^ 

As for Rolland, he was giving his entire attention to the wind. 
Since iliey struck the trade winds, the bree/c had remaintxl at north- 
northeast, even shifting to north at moments: and here it was show- 
ing a tendency to back and die down! With the binoculars to his 
eyes, he was ex|)loring the sea ahead; and Genevieve heard his 
order: “I'o the port bi ices! 'Trim lor a beam wind!” 

When the two sails were braced, he had the ship steered so as to 
get away from the land as cpiickly as fiossible, for U* had noticed that 
a zone of calm was reaching out rather far upward the open sea. 
What he was saying to the first mate reached Genevieve’s ears: 
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*'We shall have had to make a little more of a turn, bqt I wanted 
good^ bearings in order to check the chronon^eters. After these 
islands, we shan’t see any more land before Staien.” 

The word made her shudder: Staten, the' island that marked the 
internal threshold of Cape Horn, that made way for the onslaught 
of the Cafje’s monstrous tempestsi . . . 

The Atalante w;as drawing perceptibly away from the coast ilow, 
from those gilded peaks that dropped straight down to the dazzling 
water. But the bree/e was* slackening more and more, anil soon the 
sails began to flap noisily against the masts. 

"It's caught us! Eveiybody ready to work ship!” 

Struck by the haidness and fury of the voice, Genevieve turned 
V^ward him and saw a lace she did not know, with haishly pinched 
lips and angry eyes. And that for a possible few hours of lying 
motionless! 

His wife’s gaze left him very soon, however, to return to the con- 
templation of the island. It upreared itself, rocky and parched, be- 
neath the Pao de .\ssucar, its .Sugar l.oat, the volcanic cone of which 
reached its summit seventy-five hundred feet above the sea. It was 
6nly a convict island, and circled over by the flights of vultures, but 
the exaltation of the tropic morning drenched its Hifls in tawny 
gold, filled the fissures in its locks wdth blue shadow, and rained 
^dowp in full splendor uf)on its peaks, as on mountains of trans- 
figuration. Its strongholcl steepness bore witness to its fixity, its 
ui^shakable stability, on the moving sea. Anti, although she was not 
conscious ot it, this firmness ol basalt rock was what hypnotized 
Geneveive, riveting her eyes to its proud and reassuring immobility. 

Rollancl, behind her, was endeavoring only to icdiscover the 
inconstant wind and the perfidious sea. When a slight Iluiry sprang 
up astern, he called out, "Square the yaids everywhere!” 

I his would no sooner have been done than a breath of wind from 
the port side would force them to trim to get closer, until another 
flunv, ccmiing unex|jectedly from somewhere else, would make it 
necessary to change the tack. 

1 he heat was gradually becoming stifling. I he lar melted and 
stuck to the sailors’ hare feet. I'he men were stteaming wiili sweat, 
as they heaved on the blares stai board and port. Genevieve’s own 
interest was tom eiuiatcd, violently, on this tall land which seemed, 
at a distance, to be keeping the ship at its feet. Wlicn the men’s 
oaths undciscored the failure of their work, she was conscious of 
a stealthy contedement. 

Rolland, nervous, was smoking one cigaictte alter another. Be- 
side him the bos’n, in old-tune lash ion, was whistling gently, to 
recall the vapished w'incl. But all lie got were lalse flurries that died 
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away al^nost as soon as they were perceived. In the entire day of 
workings, the Atalafite only succeeded in getting halfway^around 
the island and coming under its northern point. About six in' the 
evening there came a ddad calm. There was not a ripple on die 
water. The ship was not steering any longer, and it was in vain 
that Rolland blew the smoke of his cigarette into the wa'Am air in 
the hbpe of seeing it drift; it rose as straight as a cloud of incense in 
a church. 

ThatVvefiing, for the first time since the beginning of the voyage, 
Genevieve sat down once more at the officers' table. They con- 
gratulated her on this, and even more on the fact that, on this 
ship that was as if nailed to the stfll water and as steady as at the 
quay, she was at last able to eat. As for the captain, he was swallow- 
ing his food sullenly anfl with vituperations, between every two* 
mouthfuls, against this calm that was biting into a record passage. 
He blamed himself for not having gone farther out to sea, for 
having hugged the land too closely — and needlessly, since it had 
only served to verify the chronometers' accuracy. He got up before 
the dessert. 

“Take your time, since there's nothing we can do but wait," he, 
said, ^ 

When he had gone, she ventured to question the officers about 
the island. They knew very little about it, as about*all the shores 
which they passed without thought of calling, and which for tfiem < 
were only empty outlines on the marine chart. Hervy declared that 
Santo Antao had iK'diing but oad roadsteads. Foulon knew, hoit- 
ever, that it was the most populous island of the archipelago, with 
thirty thousand inhabitants in four towns, while Sao Thiago, the 
largest island and the capital, where the Portuguese Governor had 
his lesidence, counted a population of only twenty thousand. He 
believed that settlers and convicts, miscellaneously, grew cotton and 
tobacco, and that the mountains abounded in roebuck and monkeys. 
The Atlantic steamships olten put in at Porto Grande, on the island 
of Sao Vicente, on the way to and from Brazil. 

When he had saiil that, he stoj)ped short, as if he had been 
struck with a sudden idea, and it was in a slower voice that he 
added, “From there, they go diiect to Lisbon." 

But Genevieve was only interested in giving a more present 
reality to this land from which she was scarcely taking her eyes 
away. It was only about Santo Antao that she wished to be in- 
formed. Foulon was obliged to confess his ignoraiice. 

ft was dark wlien they rose from the table. The great somber 
silhouette of the island seemed nearer than during the clay. Lights — 
they, too, fixed — shone in tiers above an inlet: a town! Foulon 
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gave her the name: Ril)rra-Brava. Sometimes the phosphorescent 
sea woiikl rise up a very little, with an uiuliihuion as slight as a 
sigh. I he sky was all studded with stars, but the young woman lean- 
ing with hei: elbows on the hand-rail had eyes only for the placid 
lights ot the shore: they were windows! liehind them she was imag- 
ining. seeing, |)coi)lc seated, women bending forward under the 
lamp. . . . UMthdrawn Irom her by two stej)s, Foulon was ga/ing 
at her ste.idih. SilcTue, a sullen silence ot disappointment, hardly 
broken In the flap ot a sail, the whine of a block, weighed over 
the entire ship. I he junior ollicer walked away, without Genevieve’s 
seeing him. Loiscl was waiting beside the wheel, which was useless 
now’ l)ut to whuli the helmsmiin's fists were still holding. Foulon 
touched his arm, to motion him to one side. 

“Don’t )ou agree with me that the captain ought to take advan- 
tage ol this calm to |:mt his wife ashore?*' 

1 he fust mate ohjec ted. “It is not a very convenient port of call, 
and, after all, she is l)ettcr.’* 

“1 hat is just it. . . 

A few steps away from them, at the forward end of the poop, 
^Rolland was lighting another cigarette. They saw him holding out 
the lighted match, observing it: the llame w'as di[)ping almost im- 
perceptibh toward the bow. 

Foulon spol e again, in a low' and hurried voice: “1 assure you 
, thaf he ought to put her ashore.” ^ 

At that moment, Irehind them, the man at the wheel, the Norman 
l^'egiis, cried out: “Here comes the bree/e, Cap’n! Here comes the 
brcc/e!” 

OIL to their liglu, Cienevieve had suddenly stood straight up, as 
if tile (ly had stiiuk her full in the lace. 

Rolland was ah each giving the order: “Head to the west-south- 
west I We’ll see if the slop steers.” 

Slowly, the Atnhnitr obe\c*d the rudder. 

“ Ihe bree/e is at the toj),’’ Heivy’s voice called. “It’s the royals 
that are getting us out.’ 

lUir, in ih(‘ii turn, fust the to’gants’Is and then the lower tops’ls 
filled ami njunded. I lie inuimui of the wake rolled bark frcmi the 
ship witfi its sound ol crumpling silk. I he land sc'emeci to sway into 
di'^tame. l.oisel and Fcmhai lo(;kecl at each other. The first mate, 
longer at sea and imue l.it.ilistic , g ive a sliglit shrug of fiis shoulders. 
Rolland was aheady on his way lowaid them. 

“As soon as |he helmsman strikes eight bells, we will go and 
drink a toast to the good wind,” he announced, in the voice that 
belonged to the finest weather. 
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' tAere had come a morning, when Rolland, after a 
sullen glance at the flat and oily sea, the limp sails, the sky blocked 
up with masses of darkness, groaned, in so low a tone that Loisel, 
close by, did not hear him, “Here vfe arc in the scwcrl" 

Genevieve, in the Doldrums as off Santo Antao, had at first felt 
nothing but the absolute immobility of the ship. lUit she had been • 
quickly overpowered by the suffocating heat, and she could not 
swallow the slightest bit of food in that steam bath which drenches 
the whole body, even to one’s lips. Then a sudden downpour had 
driven her from the poop, wet through and through, while the 
eddying storm was bewddering her with its thunder claps, and the 
ship was listing so much that she might have been flung overboard ^ 
if Ilervey had not caught hold of her. 

There had been the exhausting alternation of toirid calms and 
storms that^were almost enough to spring the masts. •The Alalnnte 
would only rouse fr^m her prostration to writhe in the epileptic 
fits of the storm, anti with every one of those convulsions, Genevieve 
would fall back on her bunk as if siie hatl been sial)bcd. ♦ 

There had been the crossing of the Line, the baptism on a ship 
that was pitching, though indeed ver) little. A sailor had sprinkled 
her forehead with a few drops of water, explaining, “For your lady, 
Cap’n, that will do.” And the interminable celebration at which 
she had to be present, with a mist of di//ines belore her eyes; the 
sack race, when she staggered as if her own legs had been tied up in 
a bag; ttie thread to be cut blindfolded, when her own eyes no 
longer made out anything clearly on the deck. 

A few days’ trute had lollowcd, in the southeast trade winds, in 
spite of the jolting speed of the ship running close to the wind. Rut 
the work of defense that was energetically carried on during those 
days had underscoicd their (piality of mere rei)rieve. The rigging 
was inspected inch by inch. The new sails were attached to the 
yards. ITie hatches were reinforced. T hey were getting ready for 
the worst everywhere, and the importance given teethe precautions 
was forewarning of the violence of the expectcil assault, llcrvv had 
assured her that they would be going around the Cape at the best 
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moment. L.oisel had told her that Madame Ros^, on the Michelet, 
had rental ncd seated on the deck as they passec^it. The two officers 
wert endeavoring to stay her up before the ordeal, just as was 
being done .to the ship. 

As for Rolland, since she had been able more or less to stand 
on her cfun feet, he had entirely deserted her for the Atalante, 
which he kept examining with the metirulousnes of a near-sighted 
man. He was checking everything, no longer trusting anyone but 
himself. That sort of p^oxy which he had given to hft officers at 
the beginning of the voyage seemed now to be revoked. Neither 
Loisel nor Foulcm was much concerned about this. They realized 
that it was not real distrust, biif'a kind of compulsion. Had he not 
gone so far as to cut new sails himself, a lower to'gants’l and a main 
lower tops ’I? 

The da)s of regular breezes and a sun-bathed sea were frightful! 
Genevieve had struggled with all her force to come close to her 
husband again. She knew that she was about to fall back into the 
same horrible prostration, that it was a cpiestion of the last hours of 
living with him, before the pit of darkness opened, from which she 
1 might never return. But he was a very busy captain, who, with a 
wife on boarc^. could neglect her, because he could always find her 
again. What an outburst of laughter there would have been if she 
had said to h*!in, “Stay near me. Give me these hours. Will there 
• be any others?” At the table, when he noticed «Jiat she was scarcely 
eating at all, his only response was a shake of the head, which grew 
cfaily moie absent-minded: he was becoming habituated to seeing 
her go without food. He himself, moreover, would hurry through 
his meals, so as to return more quickly to his meticulous inspections. 

She was the only one who guessed that this absorbing attention 
to detail came neither from a scrupulous sense of responsibility nor 
from the arrogance of a skip[)er who relics on no one but himself. 
It was to his pleasure that he was rushing away, to the delight of 
tuning the su[)erb instrument on which, as a virtuoso, he ^as about 
to play. For Cape Horn, the mere approach to which was making 
her faint, would be for him, this time, the bravura piece which, as 
he was now getting ready to attack it, he would carry off with a dash 
and brilliancy that would capture the admiration of everyone: his 
officers, his crew, his fellow-captains, his ship-owners, even his wife, 
insomuch as she would be there to applaud him w'hen he made his 
bow of triumph. She lemembcred what he had said to her, one after- 
noon when .she evas feeling her mouth fill again with saliva: “With 
this ship, that hugs the wind closer than a yacht, we ought to run 
by the Cape near enough to scratch our paint on it! You won't have 
time to be seasick!” 



She had looked at him as if they had been, the one and the 
other, on opposite »des of a river so \\ride that she no lor^er had 
even the courage to hold out her arms to' him. ^ « 

There was only one victory in those hateful days, a vjctory which 
she knew to be her most crushing defeat: to have again become, 
for him, a body; nothing but a body, which he would fjnd there 
at night, and of which he would possess himself after a well-filled 
day. ... • 

Then* thtfre had been that day, already ^hilly, when a white dot 
had loomed up on the southern horizon and put the whole ship 
in a flutter: the first albatross. The bird had swiftly approached the 
ship, made a tour of the masts, and«then paused, wings outstretched 
and rigid, above the poop. Its head bent down, it had fixed its 
untamed eyes in contemplation upon the men and the woman whoF 
were watching it, and then, its examination completed, it had flown 
off like an arrow toward the cold regions from which it came. 

Genevieve had heard a sailor grumbling: "When those dirty 
bastards come so far north, you’ve got to think things aren’t a bit 
good at the Cape, and they need to rest a little." 

Foulon had taken pains to correct this, and Genevieve knew that^ 
he was doing it for her. 

"It's a sign, especially, that they are finding more fish in the 
north than in the south," he said. • 

There were ten days after that, during which Rolland, isdien 
asked for news of his wife, had had to answer, "This is not the 
weather for her." And he would add: "But I find that she is n^t 
suffering so much as the first time." 

One evening, in the saloon, Loisel had paused in his own dinner 
to say, "The disturbing thing is that she has not got used to it. 
The body generally does that, after a longer or shorter time, and 
then there is no more to be said. But has Madame Rolland eaten 
one real meal since we left Cape Verde?" 

"Whaj goes down best at the present moment is hardtack crum- 
bled in white wine,” Rolland answered. "The wine keeps her up." 

"But it doesn't nourish her," big Hervy objected. 

"I know. ... So, the sooner we get around the Cape and into 
the Pacific ... At this rate, it won’t take long. I’ve never seen the 
trade winds come down so far!" 

I'he sea continued to be sullen, but w'hat was most striking was 
the quality of the light, as the day grew shorter with the passing 
miles. It was dark at five in the afternoon now, a|id a dirty dawn 
had hardly made its appearance by eight next morning. They were 
coming into winter, but as one comes into it when, it is a question 
of space and not of time. They were coming into it by their own 
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iiKACMnent, not waiting for the earth to turn; it developed, then, 
vciy cji^.ckly. In a few weeks they had passed through three seasons; 
tlie*^ Ficncli spiing in which they had sailed, the summer in the 
tiVipuN, the^'biicl autumn along Brazil. And now, having passed 
I lie IMat.i, they were already, with Argentina, on the threshold of 
the bOuilfNerii winter. 

(Inlil. lain, Miow, had become the daily schedule. The fog pene- 
tiaird tlie men’s tliick sweaters; and the stoves that were kept 
stulleil with coal nighty and day in the ciew's quartet's wfere not 
enough to dr\ out the plankings: coming in with their boots and 
oilskins streaming, the men bi ought with them all the wet from 
outdoois. • 

^ rile little porcelain stove in the captain’s cabin had been the first 
'to be lighted. 

“1 am lieeying,” Genevieve had moaned, one afternoon. 

"It might he the cold that is making you sick,’’ Rolland had 
answereil. “W'c don’t feel it, we are always moving about.’* 

He had had a lire made in the stove at once. She had turned her 
head on the pillow and looked at the llame dancing on the other 
% side ol the isinglass. 

"Von see, tilings are better already,’* he said. 

"it makes company,’’ she mui mured. 

RolLind as(*er tamed that she was not vomiting so much. She was 
« lying all day Hat on her stomach, her heail bu#ied in the pillow, as 
if she felt the need of becoming one with the bed. And, yes, in 
/etiiin for this immobility, this blindness, this scmi-asphyxiation, 
it was true that she was vomiting less. It was movement, the mere 
fact of raising her head or lilting heiself on one elbow, that brought 
on the attacks ol nausea. He had noticed that; and now, when he 
came into the loom, he would counsel her, "Don’t biidgel’’ 

So what he would oltenest see ol her, through a whole day, was 
only a ball of disheveled hair and a pale neck with conspicuous 
tendons. 

One moining in a fog, a glacial fog which had come on with 
suniise and w.is so thick that from the stern not liall tiie deck could 
be tlistmguished, Rolland h id the line got ready lor tleep soundings. 
A( tending to his reckon mg. the Atalanle ought to be on the 
M.douine li.uiks by ten o’clock, if the wind did not change eithei 
its loi ( «* Ol Its duet tKjii. 

.'\i nine, ihey hose to. 

I lie lalNjwedfdead was cast into the sea. 'I'hc men, stationed at 
regul.u intcivals dong the windw.ird-rail, were running their roils 
ol liiu' and lepeaiing the regulation "Stand by!** The man standing 
abreast ol the main shrouds ciied, '‘Bottom!” 



He quickly made a knot in the line which his comrades at once 
pulled in. 

"Sixty fathoms," tfie bos'n announced, ‘as he took the capuiin 
the sample of the sea-botfom, which had stuck to the tallow. • 

"Sand and broken shells. That is in accordance witli the position," 
Rolland stated. And, turning toward Foulon, he adde^: "Our 
chronometers are exactly right. Good business!" 

Just then Loisel came up on the poop, obviously preoccupied. He 
had gone off to rest after his watch, and the^officers used sometimes 
to tease him about his aj^petitc for sleep and the hubhul) the cabin 
boy was instructed to make, pounding on his door. Rolland and 
Foulon watched him walking toward them now, rather surprised 
to see him again so soon. 

"Captain, there has been a little accident in Madame Rolland’s 
room,” he said. "When the novice wa^i putting more cc^al in the 
stove he did not close the door tight. It came open with the ship’s 
rolling, and a live coal fell out on the floor. Madame Rolland 
knocked on my wall, to call for help, and I heard her, fortunately, 
and put it out." As if he had had to bring his mind to it, he addecl: 
“But the linoleum is burned." 

Rolland, who had kept his sounding lead in his hand, said, 
“Thank you. Monsieur Loisel. Send the novice to me, so that I 
can give him a piece of my mind." • 

But the mate still*stood there. His forehead was wrinkled, ifnd 
his e)es weie fixed on tlie f)lankin.< of the deck. When he spoke, 
it was in the sam* rcsiraii.cd voice in which he had told of th0 
accident: 

"It is almost two weeks since I last saw Madame Rolland. I have 
found her very much changed, and extremely weak. She had tried 
to get up, and had fallen. She could only just drag herself as far 
as the parti lion wall to pound on it w ith the jH)ker." 

Rolland sliook his head, this time with an obvious anxiety. 

"Weak* how could she help being weak?" he said. 

He was surprised, however, that Loisel remained })lanted in front 
of him, with that air at once stubborn and hesitant which he had 
seen in certain sailors determined to blurt out some enormity: they 
would not go away wiihout saying it, and they could not make up 
their minds to say it. With them, he would bring the conversation 
to an end and ask, as he asked Loisel now, "Well?" But, because it 
was his wife who was at issue, he ad<led: “What can I do?" 

Since there was nothing he could do but wait, this was in fact to 
close the incident. The captain was already turning away, so as to 
make it plain that everything had been said; but this time l.oisel 
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raised his head, and Rolland, put on the alert by his resolute gaze, 
had to^face him. 

“You see Madame Roliand every day. Captain, and her condition 
cannot strike you as it does someone who has not seen her for 
some time. . . .“ 

“But, I repeat, what can I do about it?“ 

“Put into port." 

Rolland wheeled about, in a single movement. The unbelievable 
words had come from behind him, and it was Foulon; in' his dry 
voice, who had just shot them out. With an emphatic nod of his 
head. Loisel testified that this was exactly his thought. 

Rolland looked from one tc the other in stupefaction and re- 
peated, as if indeed he could not believe his ears, “Put into porti” 

Loisel was explaining already: “From Montevideo, Captain, she 
could reach Rio by train, after resting, and go from there to 
Europe." 

Rolland interrupted. “Since you have forgotten the Instructions, 
I remind you of them: Any putting into port is forbidden unless 
the navigation of the vessel is absolutely impossible. Is that the 
case?" 

“There can be other risks than that of navigation," replied 
Loisel, unsubdued. 

“Then, that w'ould be a personal risk, to be taken by me. The 
ship itself is not running any risk. I have not the right to put into 
port." 

i He took two steps, to mark the end of the argument. But he 
changed his mind and turned back to the officers. 

“We are too far south to go back. We should lose an enormous 
amount of time in returning to Montevideo. Wc shall go up the 
coast, yes, but on the other side, and it won’t be long until thcnl 
We are about to pass the Cape, and once that is behind us every- 
thing will be better." 

“It sometimes happens that a ship is held up for weeks off Cape 
Horn," Foulon’s impersonal voice reminded him. 

"That should not happen with a fast ship like this," Rolland 
answered. “I rust me not to go to sleep off the Capel" 

Loisel bowed his head. 

“I ajjologize. Captain, for having brought up this question which 
has nothing to do with the service, but I believed it to be my duty." 

“And mine is to sail the ship which has bceYi entrusted to me as 
fast and as well ^s possible, without taking account of my personal 
interests if they should come to be at stake. Having said that, I may 
add that I am sure that the question does not arise, and that you 
have got yourself into a panic." 
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“I hope so. Captain.** 

The two officers went away and Rblland, his hands beUnd his 
back, began to pace up and down the narrow space of tne poop. 
He regretted only one word, the last he had spoken. F^r it was not 
panic with which he had to reproach Loisel. Panic is the dislocation 
of the entire man, a general agitation. It quiets down un^er a kick 
or the slap of a sharp word. But those imaginations that invent 
danger, and refine it at leisure — that is a malady Of educated men, 
too mifch habituated to handling ideas, ^and piling them up in 
structures that are knocked down by the mere breath of facts. It 
was that, and perhaps the memory of Belin's son, continuing to 
haunt them, which inclined them to the fear of returning mis- 
fortune. The thing to do, then, as in the case of the Argonaute's 
cat, was not to discuss it; to ignore it; and, when the time came, anc? 
everything had turned out successfully, to say, “And just think, 
if I had listened to you . . .** 

With this persistent fog the wind had almost died down, and the 
sea had flattened. Although the Atalante had all canvas up, it was 
slipping along at barely three knots, the cautious progress of a 
blind man. If Rolland thought of the respite which this gentle and^ 
even pace must give the sick woman, it was to conclude that the 
weather was beginning to side with him. He went down to her 
cabin. • 

This time, he didtnot find his wife stretched out on the bunk as , 
if something had crushed her. She was lying on her back, and her 
eyes were open. He went over to the green porcelain stove aitd 
tried the nickel-plated catch with the tips of his fingers. 

“So that idiot Francois left this open?’* He noticed the wide black 
burn in the linoleum. “Well, he’s made a nice messl” 

He was vain about this neat cabin, which the novice’s careless- 
ness had smudged up, and he had to make an effort to turn his eyes 
aWay from the scorched spot and back to his wife. He scrutinized 
her for long time, and more closely than Loisel had done. Cer- 
tainly she was emaciated, with blue circles about the too-wide 
sunken eyes; her cheeks and forehead were wrinkled, shriveled up: 
granted. All this might well strike an oversensitive young man, 
discovering a woman collapsed on a floor that was catching fire. 
But, good God, all one had to do was use one’s mind I A face like 
that on a really sick woman, with some filthy disease that attacks 
from within, gnaws at the lungs or the sfbmach — ^yes, that would 
have meant something. But here there was nothi\jg at all I All the 
organs were perfectly sound. It was only an indisposition, then, that 
was lasting a long time, to be sure, and making her very weak, 'as 
one does become weak when one isn't eating, but that would dis- 
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appear as it had disappeared once already; a surface distress, the 
distress tf a ship that is gray with salt and nee^.s fresh paint after 
days of heavy weather, but is not seriously damaged; nothing vital 
touched. A baby on the way? Not very far, in any case. . . . 

“You are to take advantage of the sea's not being bumpy, and 
^ swallow a little something,” he said. “What would you like?” 

“Nothing.” 

He went up to her and pressed against the bunk's sidf pl^nk, as 
if he were trying to dominate her at close quarters. 

“You know that cannot, must not, go on,” he said. “I am going 
to have them bring you a milk flip. It will stay down or it will not 
stay down, but you will swallow it.” 

V He was astounded to hear her murmur, “What is it you're say- 
ing?” 

She had not even listened to him! 

He understood why, when she went on to assert, in a strange 
voice, tranquil and sure, “I shall never get over it.” 

“Have you seen many people die of seasickness?” he demanded. 
And a suspicion at once struck him. “Did you say that to Loisel?” 
* That would have explained everything. 

She shook her head disconsolately. “I didn't even thank him.” 

“Do you know what he has just advised me to do? Go back to 
Montevideo, to put you ashore! You can see old Harnon'sjace, from 
here!” ^ 

^He had the feeling that he was committing a crime. It was all 
that was worst in him, speaking: the monstrous will to assault 
weakness and silence, a murdeious fury surging up from his most 
murky depths; the fury that on the (Udatee had made him dirty a 
girl's photograph and drive a Harquet into the waves of Cape Horn, 
that had made him torture a Father Monnard on his deathbed. . . . 
He was seized, just now, with a cold rage against this Loisel, who 
had presumed to pride himself on setting a higher value on his 
wife than he did. 

“What do you say to that, eh?” 

He was not trying to make fier deny her champion; only to make 
her move, speak, say w'hatevcr she wanted to, blurt out reproaches 
if she had any. He would force her out of this muteness, this 
resignation in which the weak entrenched themselves, and in which 
they became so strong — stronger than he. 

“That is for you to decide.” 

She had barely murmured the words, yet they resounded like 
thunderclaps in his brain: “for you to decide. . . .” It could mean 
everything, or nothing. What did she expect? That he would take 
her in his arms, that he would say to her — in those accents in which 
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he had once cried, **Stay with mel” — “I am not willing to see you 
suffer any longer. Iq^a few days you w‘ill Ue on land, well-cjpred-for, 
resting, and, beyond everything else, hap'py in what I have sacri- 
ficed for you.*’ Was that It? The thought was only a lightning flash, 
one of those sudden flashes, too swift, that are blinding. 

"We haven't got to that point, thank God," he assured jicr, with 
a rather tremulous little chuckle. After all, had she not simply meant 
to say, "Act for the best"? 

With* his* shame and remorse over having told her of the mate’s 
application, something of gentleness was corning back to him. He 
put his hand on her shoulder. The skin was as if kneaded beneath 
his fingers: skin too loose for thtf flesh on which it seemed no 
longer to have a hold. You might think it was a dog’s skin, he 
reflected: one of those skins that one takes hold of, and that fill 
the hand like some thick glossy fabric. . . . 

"Come now, rest," he said. 

In the afternoon the fog dissolved, gradually and then more and 
more rapidly, as the welcome wind from the northwest became more 
brisk. Before long, the horizon was clear. Three ships were in sight, 
then, off the bow to the south: a square-rigged three-q^aster and two 
four-masters. The three-master, of which they could distinguish the 
long black hull, attracted Rolland's attention partictilarly because 
of her elegant lines,* her irreproachable spread of canvas. He fook 
up the telescope. 

"A German boat, one of ^he ? ships from Hamburg, and tw^ 

of the Hordes crart," he announced to Hervy. "We mustn’t drag 
along after them. Have the mains’l set for me, and the royals, and 
the stays’ls." 

The other vessels, which, like his own, had lessened sail when 
the wind rose as the fog was lifting, were also unfurling their 
canvas. The exciting game was beginning, one of those spontaneous 
sailing r^ces which would be run for the ships’ honor, whenever 
two vessels caught sight of one another on the same course. The 
men were as thrilled over them as the officers, and showed it more. 
The boredom of the unbroken sea, interrupted by these encounters, 
had something to do with it, of course; but, above all, it was the 
fighting instinct which was awakened in the breasts of these Bretons, 
Normans, Flemings — brawlers, speeders, experts in fine maneuvers, 
and attached to the home ship, and the yard that built her, by 
ties whose strength was revealed in these combatS4lt was there, in 
the midst of action,, that they would feel that the ship belonged to 
them, much more than to the shipping men, who had only known 
her lying passive along a quay; even more than to the officers, whose 
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intimacy was limited to looking and speaking, without rude physical 
contac^with the racing c^aft. < 

From time to time the captain would take a compass bearing of 
th(; position* of the three ships, then he would return to the poop. 

"The three-master is gaining on us sharply," he said to Hervy. 
0 "I'll wag?r she is the famous Pampa, from the Lacstz Company of 
Hamburg." 

The movement of Hervy’s beard registered agreement that this 
might be so. Loisel and Foulon, listening a little to one side, guessed 
the captain’s excitement from the liveliness of his voice; an excite- 
ment aroused by the mere notion of a competition with the cele- 
brated German ship. The Painpa had made the crossing from 
^Cuxhaven to Valparaiso in sixty-one days. 

"It never took more than eighty days for the Europe-Chile pas- 
sage," Rolland recalled. 

"All the P ships are speeders," remarked Hervy, in corrobora- 

tion. 

As if they had been given a signal, the there vessels were running 
up their colors and their numbers. 

» The two four-masters from the Bordcs Company were the Made- 
leine and the, W uljnirn-Puget. The number of the German ship 
could be made out perlectly, but the Atalanie did not possess the 
list of foreigiY numberings, and they could not know if they were 
' really racing with the Pampa, I'he Atalante* almost neck to 
neck with the Madeleine now, and seemed to be gaining a little on 
tliie Wulfram-Pugct. 

"Take a good look at them. Monsieur Hervy," Rolland suddenly 
counseled, in a changed voice. "Take a look at them, because we 
shan’t be seeing them long. I'he machine is destroying them, one 
by one. And then what is to become of us? Shall we sign up on a 
steamship and go back to the bottom of the ladder, or shall we 
plant our cabbages?" 

Hervy raised his broad shoulders. "They will last our r*me,” he 
said. 

Rolland shook his head. "I don't think so. I have counted those 
that are being dismantled and those that are being built: ten, 
against two! At that rate, they’ll not hold out for ten years. So, 
everything that can still be done with fine navigation we ought to 
make the most of, in God’s name!" 

His voice, at the last words, was filled with such wrath and bitter- 
ness that Hervy/ ga/ed at him in dumb amazement. But he had 
already turned his back and returned to the compass bearings. 

These verified the fact that the German was gaining little by 
little on her rivals. At twilight, the big rotunda of her poop was 
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beginning to sink beneath the horizon. After dinner Rolland 
searched the sea with his binoculars, vainly; no signal light Vas to 
be seen. He spent a part of the night on deck, for the wind had 
slackened and shifted to the west, then to the south-southweSt. 
Finally, at three in the morning, it had veered again and returned 
to the west. Rolland had responded to each shuffled with an im- 
mediate tacking of the ship. He had taken the helm himself so as 
to manage the vessel at the very moment when it was required. At 
dawn, atter*a brief rest, he was once more oa deck, with the binocu- 
lars at his eyes. 

The German three-master had fallen back on her advance. Her 
hull was higher on the water. One ot the four-masters, having made 
a too-prolonged tack to the southeast, was finding herself consider- 
ably blanketed. The other Bordes ship, left behind, was shortening 
sail three miles astern of the Atalante. Two competitors outdis- 
tanced, another — and what another, perhaps I — half caught up with, 
thanks to the unceasing operations through the nightl There was a 
fixed, almost fanatical, smile on Rolland’s face, tliat lingered for a 
long time. 

He did not leave the poop all day; feeling out the wind, respond- 
ing with.a working to its slightest variation. The weatjher was fairly 
clear, but at moments there would be a drifting mist, blotting out 
the outlines of the vessels that kept their distances Antil darkness 
fell. * • ' 

They spent that night in the rl)annel of the Malouines, three 
hundred miles bef'»\r'*n the Falkland Islands and the Virgin’s Capt^ 
which bends back like a fishhook at the entrance to the Strait of 
Magellan. The gray and surly dawn, across which tatters of fog 
were trailing, found Rolland standing beside the wheel. The two 
Bordes ships had come close to each other, astern. The German was 
near enough, now, for its name to be read through the telescope: 
*'Pampa, Hamburg,” 

“Wha^ did I tell you?” Rolland cried to Hervy, the only one of 
the officers with whom he had felt like talking for the past two days. 
“She isn’t gaining any longer. This isn’t her kind of wind.” 

He had scarcely turned around to cast a glance at the Madeleine 
and the Wulfram-Pu^et. Those two no longer mattered. The whole 
game was between him and the unknown commander of the famous 
courser. Once again, that radical simplification of the game w^as 
asserting itself in him, as in all sportsmen: nothing existed, any 
more, except that ephemeral goal that must be reathed and passed. 
Only his eyes kept contact with the Pampa: his mind was soaring 
above the ship, in the w'ind itself, attentive to its slightest deviations, 
ready to call out an order, a figure, as soon as they were perceived. 
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In the afternoon two other ships came in sight, nearer the main- 
land: a^ three-masted Norwegian barque, bulky>rin the bow, loaded 
almbst to the point of foundering; and an elegant scjuare-rigged 
thlte-master/'w’hich was drawing close to the group of comjxititors, 
steering with the wind on the quarter, and on the port tack. When 
she was v.ell within view she ran up her standard and her number. 

“An Italian,” a sailor said. “Look at the tobacco jar she has in 
the white stripe of her flag.” 

He meant the shield nf Savoy, topped with the crown as with a 
lid. 

Rolland spent the following night, again, on deck, ready to work 
ship. When daylight came, stagifant as a swamp, they had their first 
sight of the high snowy mountains of I'ierra del Fuego. The cold 
light w'as creeping over them as if from an air-vent. It seemed to be 
held bark by the summits; and the sea was left in a misty twilight, 
splotched with gleams of light that were like puddles on a pavement 
after rain. 

When this light from limbo at last reached Rolland’s eyes, he 
descried Staten Island ahead: a high rocky streak laid out from 
f east to west, harked and jagged as a heap of slag. I'ogether with the 
warped point, of the South American continent, it created a /ig/ag 
trench, Le Maire Strait. This channel, Rolland had decided to 
enter: first, iKcause it was shorter than making the turw around 
Stai^in Island, and also to keep to a level sea fhr a longer time. He 
was thinking again of his wife, but in connection, now, with the 
S'lvip’s course. In the Strait, sheltered by the land on each side, it 
would be possible still to make headway before encountering the 
blast of the west wind, that torrent of air which has charged across 
from time immemorial from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and seems 
to have raveled out all this end of the continent into islands. 

1 here was a risk tci be run: not of the whirlpools that the Nauti- 
cal Instructions taught mariners to fear, but ol a calm. With a calm 
and the current in the Strait, one would be caught, and w^mld run 
aground. But a calm is rare in these regionsl 

The sickly gleam that was dragging over the water was finally 
bringing the other ships to view. Rolland pursed his lips: the two 
Bordes craft and the Italian were clearly left behind in the north, 
but the Pampa had recovered her atlvance, and, (piite near the 
shcjre, was obviously preparing also to make the entrance into the 
Strait, with a free wind and on the port tack. She had triumphed. 
I'here was nothing to do now but follow her. 

Hervy, coming uj) to the poop, turned to look with satisfaction 
at the ships that were outdistanced. 

“Three of them behind us,” he said. 
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"And one ahead!" 

"Oh, yes, but that gne! ...” ' , 

Rolland jerked his head, by no means resigned to admitting that 
“that one" was unbeatable. Then he took up his binocuJ^rs to look 
at her again. He saw her coming along to starboard, fronting the 
entrance of the Strait, directly in the middle, between the^ escarp- 
ments of Tierra del Fuego, rising beneath the saw-tooth ridge of the 
sierras, and the low point of Staten Island. He cea'sed his observa- 
tion onfy Wlien the masts had disappearec^ behind an outjutting 
clilf. And it was then that he felt the fatigue of three sleepless 
nights dropping upon his head, with the weight of his defeat. I’ll 
go below, he thought. » 

Go below to his cabin, to which for the past three days he had 
made only hurried visits, like a conductor checking tickets, to see 
a sick woman who was not actually ill. . . . He was making his way 
toward the chart-house when the helmsman’s voice stopped him. 

"Look, what’s happened to the Boche? Didn’t he get his bill of 
health?’’ 

Rolland turned around. The man was making a gesture with his 
chin toward the entrance to the Strait. The Pampa was moving 
slowly back from it, against the wind that was veering to the north, 
sailing close-hauled and making so little headway that she seemed 
driven in j^etween the unmoving points. Rolland's theught came in 
a lightning* flash: Sh^ has been caught aback by the gusts that ure 
coming from the mountain, and she is working to regain the open 
sea. And he yelled, "Brace ever\wheie for the wind abeam!” \ 

It was obvious tiiat he was abandoning the idea of the Strait in 
which the other ship’s way had been blocked. He was going to go 
around Staten Island, and with all the lead given by the German’s 
delay. With her new trim, the Atalante began to cut into the 
course again. The cabin boy, coming up to announce the noon 
meal, was brusquely sent back. Rolland was taking bearings. The 
wind wa,^ growing stronger, and off to the north the Bordes vessels 
could be seen taking in their small sails. The men who had gone off 
watch at eight o’clock were refusing to go to bed, gripped now 
by the excitement of the game’s last round. Rolland went into the 
chart-house for a moment, to mark his position on the chart. When 
he came out he called, in a voice which had grown young again, and 
with which no one near him was familiar, "Bear away, boys! We’ve 
beaten them!" 

They j^assed Cape Saint John, the western point gf Staten Island. 
The waters of Cape. Horn were opening before them, and Rolland 
was the first to enter them! 

Grasping the hand-rail of the poop, he leaned over to call, in the 
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same tune, to the crew, who, all bursting with pride, had just braced 
the yai-ds in the tiYinkHng of an eye: “Double wine ration for 
everyonel” 

Foulon had watched the race, for the past three days, with the 
same attention but also the same impassiveness as if a professor at 
the Hydrographic Institute had been explaining it to him at’ the 
blackboard. He^turned around, now, to say to Loisel, in an im- 
placable voice, “For everyone . . . except his wife. . . “ 
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“FURL THE MAIN upper tops'll” 

He had just called out the order, stiffening himself against the 
binnacle, body to body with the two helmsmen who were clinging 
with both hands to the wheel. He had called it out in bitter aver- 
sion, knowing he had the knife at his throat, at the moment when 
he felt everything was about to break to pieces. How would Loisel, 
Foulon, Hervy, PIcneau, with the two watches, with the mechanic, 
the carpenter, the cook, the novice, all the men they would be able 
to get together — how would they succeed in mastering this sail 
which he had kept up beyond the point of folly, which had held in 
this raging tempest beyond the point of any likelihood? But what 
did they matter to him? Let them turn back their Bngernails, let 
them crawl on their knees, on their bellies, let them bite into the 
sail with their teeth if they wanted to, they would have less suffering 
to choke them than he had had, in dragging out of his throat the 
order to take in canvas, to knuckle under on the course. 

. . . Snow, rain, hail, a wind from the world’s end, ancLa sea of 
rock — a sea that was no longer water, but a mass of blocks against 
which the boat struck with the force of collision; nights of dread- 
ful spoliation, which left a man neither eyes, blindfolded by the 
darkness, nor ears, stuffed to deafness with explosive noises, nor the 
will to accept w^hat was happening. Within Rolland himself there 
were only two things fixed, hammered into his brain: one thought — 
Genevieve, below, in this weather! and one figure — Fifteen days! 
Fifteen days since the Atalante had rounded Cape Horn. . . . 
With the first abrupt dip of the great swell and the first heavy 
pitch of the vessel, as soon as the point of Staten Island had been 
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laid down in the north, Rolland had declared, ‘*The race is over!. 
Now, to make for the west!” 

There was a song about that: to make for the west meant a hard 
time for ship and crew. 

The waters off Cape Horn were a rallying ground for “speeders,” 
those^ captains who refused to go farther south to gather up the 
ends of the east wind, on a less monstrous sea. Like the others — and 
more than the others, with such a ship as this, and with a sick wife 
to be succored — Rolland intended now to force the coastwise pas- 
sage, to take advantage of the eternal tempest's three-part time: 
three beats, with two of them helping the ship on her way. The 
direction of the hurricanes made a deiign on the compass card like a 
crescent moon. From the northwest the storm would move down, 
at the end of a day or two, to the west, then to the southwest, grow- 
ing still stronger. For several days it would pour out all its rage 
there; then it would abate, only to jump back to the northwest and 
start its journey all over again. So the tw'o ends of the crescent 
would permit an advance to the ships that had not been damaged 
by the high point of the storm's fury. But this meant to work ship, 
to work — especially when that no longer seemed possible. 

It had very quickly become apparent, however, that the old Cape 
would not kick up a rumpus this time. April and May were its 
good months, a kind of Indian summer. In spite of the gigantic roll 
of the swells, the Atalante had run on the surface, all sails set. A-id 
Hervy had remarked, “It's unusual to see the sun and clear weather 
with north winds.” 

Yes, it w’as extra^.igant weather for this locality. In the afternoon 
the wind had slackened and the ship's speed had dropped to five 
or six knots, but Rolland was still steering so as to pass within 
sight of the Horn. 'Fhe Parnpa and the Bordes ships had also 
doubled Staten Island, but at present they were hardly to be seen. 

I'he next day at noon, the Atalante had the Cape to the north 
and south. 

Most of the men had never had a sight of it. Only in such ex- 
traordinary weather was it possible to hug the shore as close as this. 
What they were looking at was an island, the most southerly of the 
archipelago, a dark and rugged point accented w'ith puffs of spray. 

"It doesn't even stand high,” said a man from Saint Malo. "It 
looks like the Conch(!^e.” 

This is a tiny island off Saint Malo, fortified by Vauban. 

Rolland was leaning over the poop-rail. "Now th^ men who had 
never gone around the Horn have a right to spit in the wind, like 
the veterans,” he declared. 


R.O.S. — P 
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A pig had been slaughtered the evening before. That meant a 
succ\ilent meal lor the lo’c*sle as well as tor the chart-house, and it 
moistened by a double ration of wine for*i\ie crew’s quarters and 
vintage byrgundy in the saloon. Rolland, pouring it out, retrained 
from any boasting. 

”\Vhat is won is won,” was all he said. 

Loisel, always spontaneous, raised his glass. “I wish nolhmg so 
mudi as to continue to be w'long. Captain,” he said. 

The phrase sp.ired the officers dii»nity, but it ])uk tilings on a 
good footing again, and Rolland nodded in acceptance of this. In 
return, while there had lieen nothing said about his wile, in the 
saloc^n. since the mate's exhoUation, he annouiuec.!, “She has been 
able to eat a little liesh ham.” 

Once more, he got uf) before the end of the meal, but this time it 
was to hurry to her room. 

“You know w'e have just passed (iape Horn?” he ciied. 

The extensive pitching in the powerful sw-ells seemed to trouble 
her less than Rolland had tcaied. She looked at him ncjw, incred- 
ulous. 

“Is that tine?” 

I he Cape, which for weeks past had loomed before her as the 
murdeious ordeal ol whicli as a child she had heard such frightful 
stories, and ^w hit h she was awaiting as she would await the bottom 
ett a w'hirljHK)! of ice in which she would be? broken lO bits — they 
had pasNC'd the Cape! Rolland had seen the life venturing back, still 
uncertain and hesitant, to her lace. 

“So here sou arc in tlie Pacific,” he .said. “Where we are now, it 
stdl doesn’t descr\c its name, but that is coming, hour by hc'ur. I 
have gone aiound the Cajie eleven times; this is the hist time I 
have seen it so tlose. Don’t \on say tliat \ou aren't bringing us good 
luck!” 

He had daied to use that phrase coii'iC ionsly, at the risk of her 
thinking it the stupid blunder ol a clumsv Inuic. But he was trying 
to take advantage ot iheii unl)clie\.d)le achievement tcj instill some 
optimism into her. because it was the nicest ellcctivc way he knew. 
And in lact she half accepted it. 

“Oh, good luck, loi the cjdiers. , . 

“What do von mean, ‘the otheis’? On a shi|), good luck isn’t 
divided up. Wlien it is there for all, it is tlu‘ie loi one. I omoirow 
w'e sfiall he sailing into the nciith. Yciii will be starting on the up- 
grade, getting well again; and this time if. will all come right!” 

He was sei/ed wdth an inspiration, and yielded to it on the im- 
pulse: 

“Listen — when wc get to Frisco, you will have a good month’s 
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rest; but I shall not take you back on the ship. Even if the return 
voyage is less hard than the voyage out, 'there arc bound to be some 
bad days, and you have had more than your* hare of those, my poor 
darling. So then, ‘when wC are ready to sail and you are entirely 
recovered, you will take the train lor New V'ork; and fioin there, by 
steamship, you will be in France in a week.” 

“I'li’at will be horribly expensive,” she said. ^ 

Tlic objection was the best possible proof that she was taking an 
interest hi things again, and was beginning^ once more to reckon 
with the future. 

“It it cost twice as much, we wouldn’t dispute it.” He took her 
cold hands in his. “I am in love with^ycju, you know.” 

She raised her eyes to meet his, but her ga/e was measuring all 
the lost road between herself, who had really fallen to the very 
bottom of the world, and the man who stood there, bigger and 
broader than ever in the sweater and heavy jacket that he wore 
against the severe cold. She had come to sea to cont^uer him, foice 
his delenses one by one. She had brought him nothing but a re- 
sj)onsibility and a burden. And here he was, going back to his voice 
of die finest sailing weather, to say to her, “You understand, when 
I get home 1 want to find a beautiful wife again, instead of my poor 
little skiri-and-bones darling. Otherwise, I shall have been cheated." 

“Yes, you have been cheated.” 

He was la\ighing. • * 

“rni never cheated for long, you know. I see to it that it's handed 
back to me. You will go througti it like the others, and you will 
pay the arrears; I will force you to it. Don't you think I am capable 
of that?” 

She pressed his hands as she murmured, with the old fervor, 

“Yes, I think you are capable of it.” I’hcn she added, “You did 
right to keep me.” 

For this miracle of a benevolent Cajie Hoiii wa.s freeing her from 
a frightful thought, the thought that had been tormeniing her ever 
since he*iiad said what he did about putting into port, and that 
she had kept repeating to herself: “He has sacrificed me to hh 
pride.” Now, her response made him suddenly serious. 

“1 believe that,” he said. "But, to be sure of it, 1 am going back 
now.” 

He put his arms around her and kissed her, tenderly and can 
tiously, and smiled at her again Iroiii the door. He was always at 
his best w'hen he had put himself in the right. . . . On the poop, 
he lound the wan sun again in its place in tlie^Vagile sky, and 
the ship, under lull sail, cutting her way into the west, grazing the 
crooked heel of the South Anieiican continent. 
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A little before lour o’clock, just as the sun was slipping toward the 
horizon, Kolland had noticed a great white cloud-bank in the west, 
which was taking possession of what had become an ashen sky^ 

“Bad business," he had said to the mate, in a changed voice. “The 
White Arch* is showing its face to us.“ 

“The barometer?" Loisel had asked. 

“It cloesn’t predict anything. It is low, with the north Avinds, 
which is normal. But the sea is taking it upon itself to warn us. Look 
at its cuilicuesi” " 

In spite of the lax 'wind, the wave crests were already breaking 
into white flounces. Rolland had had the royals and to’gants’ls 
furled. The wind was shifting, forward little by little without grow- 
ing any stronger, and the Atalante, almost athwart the waves, was 
rolling gunnel under. 

“We’re going to have a filthy blow,” Hervy declared at dinner, 
performing pr^igious feats of balance as he spoke, in keeping the 
contents of his plate from capsizing on the oilcloth. “Every time you 
get away with one of them, the place pulls another storm out of its 
belly.” 

Then, a little later, there was the bos’n calling through the door 
of the chart-house: “Cap’n, the winds are changing to west, and the 
weather’s ge'tting a dirty look.” 

They had left tlie dinner unfinished. As soon as he reached the 
poop, Rolland gave the order, “Haul in the fore lower ’tops’l. Every- 
body up!” 

The two watch crews, working together, had scarcely finished 
spilling the sail when a roar had resounded through the rigging. 
The savage storm from the west, dormant for a few hours, was 
charging down upon them. 

That was fifteen days ago: fifteen days of frenzied movements, by 
men whose wrists were cut by the friction of the oilskins they never 
took ofl now; a crew to which Rolland was allowing no sleep, who 
were warming themselves up with wine and brandy. Oh' the third 
night, Loisel had said to them, “We’ve got to make itl There is a 
W'oman caught in this, and if we don't bring her through it, it means 
throwing her overboard.” 

But on this sixteentli night, out on the threshing yard-arm, hang- 
ing onto the canvas that was as hard as iron, some of them, with no 
more strength left, and no more kindness, were growling, “Good 
God, let her die — and let him heave tol” 

He himself kciew that in spite of the superhuman efforts he had 
dragged out of their very entrails, his ship had fallen back here in 

* English term in the original. Tr. 
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the west; that she had first returned to the meridian of Cape Horn,' 
then had been pushed beyond it; that ‘everything was to be ;)one 
over, and that he had no more time. That m^in lower tops'l that Ije 
had had run up again an hour ago — now he had to have it taken ii^ 
And it had been like that for fifteen days! At the slightest suspicion 
of a lull, he would put on canvas, only to have it trussed up again 
when It was hardly in place, just before the hurricane would have 
torn it away. And, every time, there was all that heafp of men piled 
up under the weather-cloth, who had to be wakened, roused, driven 
back to the torrential drenching of the deck; 

“Get up! You don’t think you’re going to take a nap, do you? 
Am I asleep, me?’’ • 

When he had succeeded, once again, in starting them off, he 
could rest easy about them: the instinct of survival would have 
come to the rescue and taken the men in charge. Threatened with 
death by the wave that would carry them away, the sail that would 
struggle against them and fling them down, they would hang on, 
spill the sail, come down again, and crouch at his feet for an hour, 
until they got the next order. 

But below, in the cabin, that saving instinct was dead. He had 
tried hard to keep it alive. As soon as the canvas was clawed up, the 
first evening, he had gone down again, to find her racked and retch- 

“It is nothing, just*a bad blow. It was bound to happen; buf^it 
won’t last. We’ve doubled the Cape.’’ But he knew as he spoke that 
he was losing. “I thnt I will get you out of it, and quickly,’’^ 

he added. 

And then he had fled, so as no longer to see the heart-rending 
anguish of that gaze which, only a little while ago, had been fixed 
upon a miracle. . . . 

Since then he had escaped more than twenty times a day, between 
workings, to go to her bunk, as one might go to look at a leak. The 
water wqj rising, slowly and silently, with seethings of nausea from 
time to time. In spite of the stove, kept hot enough to come near 
cracking its enamel, and the hot-water bottle which the novice filled 
in the galley three times a day, the cold was gaining over the 
prostrate body, from which the most violent lurches of the ship no 
longer drew even a moan. 

He would reach the cabin by a series of wide steps from side to 
side, to balance the rolling of the ship. First he had to open, and 
then close, the door, which, like all the ship’s doors, would escape 
from one’s hands to. open and close itself with the Brutal movement 
of a sprung trap. One long stride would take him from the doorway 
to the side of the bed, and he would hold onto the stanchions and 
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)look at her, always with the stunned amazement of finding an un- 
knoiyn creature there. Every ‘day, this illness — which he was ashamed 
to have so long called seasickness — was effacing some feature of the 
wife he had chosen. It was making a sdrt of substitution, in this 
alcove of varnished boards, which filled him less with compassion 
than with the dread of an evil spell. And it was an effort to speak to 
thi'i lleshless and inert stranger as if she were really his wife.' 

fie did speakno her, but it was with the restrained violence of an 
exorcist, to call her back, by force, to this body from w'liicK she was 
withdrawing. 

“You must hold out! You must not let go! This won't last. You 
are very uncomhirtable, and v^^ry much shaken up: that is because 
we are fighting to get through it, so that you will be well!" 

Did she hear him? Sometimes, with the slow movement of ex- 
hausting labor, she would raise her purple eyelids, streaked with 
little red \eins like those of very old women, and look at him. But it 
was as if he too were a stranger, met by chance, w'hose features she 
was trying to recall. 

One morning, after a terrible night, she had gazed for a long 
time at his weary face, his eyes sunken by long watches, his unshaven 
cheeks crusted over with salt; and she had murmured, “What a state 
you are in!" 

He had clenched his teeth on a sob, and fled. 

But yesterday, when he leaned over her, ^she had *'moaned, “I 
don’t see >ou any mote. It*s all blurred.” 

f 

The sixteenth day dawned. As soon as the tops’l was in position 
again. Rolland had fiung himself down, still in his boots and 
armored in his sou’wester, on the chart-house sofa: three houis, 
perhaps four, of unconsciousness. . . . When he went back on deck, 
he found the Atalnnte hove to, under the lower tops’ls and the fore 
stays’I, head to wind and dropping again eastward: ordcis from the 
mate. 

There was nothing he could say. Loisel explained that he had 
been obliged to have the foies’l furled, because of (he abnormal 
weather. I he men cA his watch had been knocked over three times 
in the fore-and-alt gangway; one sailor had a gash in his head, an- 
other had a dislocated shoulder, and the others were done in. 

Rolland looked at his second-in-command. These fifteen days had 
left their mark on him, too; an unkempt beard, the leaden skin of 
fatigue, hollfjw features — but, as happens with the firm skin of 
youth, less holIcVw'ed than slashed with wrinkles as fine as if made 
with a knife blade. Loisel had not cjiice balked at the charging orders 
that the captain had poured forth in such numbers during the past 



fifteen days, to hurry the passage. He had repeated them all with^ 
an energy which made it plain that he* accepted responsibility for 
them, and the twentieth time as much as the* first. Rolland was rog- 
vinced that he, too, was fighting for Genevitve; from pity, fron\ 
chivalrous valor, perhaps also because he found her intelligent and 
charming. Then, if he had hove to, if he had given up ttving to 
make fieadw'ay, it was because he had to. 

The sea, moreover, was there to prove him right: the Cape Horn 
sea, no more* terrible than he had seen it ten/imes over, but just as 
bad. In the squalid light, it was nothing but a turmoil of waves 
flung one upon the other, and so high as to take the wind out of the 
lower sails. Snowy craters, in which t^>« vessel struggled, with a sharp 
grinding of overtaxed iron plates; lithe maelstroms which would 
whirl for an instant before breaking up in the clashing of masses 
of water: through this, the Atalante, like a passer-by caught in the 
convulsions of a surging crowd, was pulling herself up almost 
vertically, as if to cut into the low sky with her bowsprit, and then 
falling back precipitately and plunging into the pit where the 
great blows were awaiting her. Yes, it was a sea to take off one's 
tops’ls to I Loisel had been right to close-reef. 

Lying hove-to meant leisure for everyone. Rolland w^nt below to 
his cabin. He returned again, to knock at the mate's door. The 
officer had, just come off watch. ^ 

“Monsieur Loisel, I*would like you to come here a minute." 

Propping themselves against the swaying partitions as they went, 
they reached the cabin. Genevieve, white as the sheet itself, with« 
blanched lips, was lying there in a terrifying immobility. 

“Her heart hasn’t failed, has it?" Rolland asked. 

His dreadful ignorance, once again, of all forms of weakness. . . . 

Loisel picked up the wrist that lay limp along the bed; and Rol- 
land realized that his more delicate fingers would perceive what life 
might be left in that body. The mate laid the arm back on the 
bedclothes. 

‘"rhe pulse is faint, but regular," he said. “It is a case of prostra- 
tion.” 

“And what is to be done? .Some people who are sick in bed and 
hardly take any nourishment hold out for months; and she is not 
sick. . . ." 

“I'here is this constant vomiting.” 

“She has not vomited for the last two days. You don’t think we 
ought to wake her?” 

The mate shook his head. “While she sleeps she ?s not suffering,” 
he said. 

Rolland's eyes were on the emaciated throat, where the feeble 
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ibreath was throbbing with an almost imperceptible movement 
which he at last made out. * 

^“Ah, if I had only listened to youl” he ifiurmurcd. “But now? 
Sail before the wind and go back to Montevideo?"* 

Loisel, standing motionless, did not reply. 

“Yes, the time has gone by. . . . We will make for the west then, 
since ttfac is our trade. 1 thank you. Monsieur Loisel. Now go and 
rest." • 

Left alone, he leaned over the closed lips, his ear bt'ni ‘to listen. 
A light hissing breath* was reaching him now. Suppose that meant 
that she, also, was hove to, that she was sparing every movement in 
order to hold out? And, on hjs own part, there was nothing to be 
done! All the more reason, perhaps, for him to sleep, so as to be 
ready if the wind shifted. . . . 

He went out, climbed heavily up the companionway to the chart- 
house, stumbling against more than one step, and called Foulon. 
“The moment it calms down, put the sails up. 1 am relying on you. 
. . . And send the carpenter to the cabin every half-hour, to put 
coal on the fire and see if my wife needs anything." 

He tumbled onto the imitation-leather sofa. 

At noon, Loisel came to take the watch. 

“We shoulcl let him sleep," he said. “He will eat later." 

Still benumbed by his almost trancelike slumber, Rolland came 
out of the chart-house in the afternoon. Loisel had 'run up the 
tops'ls again, and gone back to the course through the chaos. For 
^ moment Rolland stared at the Atalante, struggling under the 
blasts that were coming from all directions, gaining the west a little 
across the precipitous fall and explosive rise of the sea. He gave the 
mate a nod of approval, and then hurried below. 

The uproar in the cabin was such that he stopped on the thresh- 
old, wedging the door with his shoulder, almost not daring to go 
in. The poop, above, was only a deck, where the water swooped 
over and then ran off; but here the sea was pounding from all direc- 
tions. He listened to its crashes over his head, on the side. Under his 
feet, in blows there was no escaping. The ship's plates were groan- 
ing as if they had been shaken loose from their rivets. It could not 
be sleep, then, that was keeping her pressed so close against the 
mattress, shutting her eyes so tight. ... He held onto the bunk's 
side plank, to lean over her and take her hand. She murmured some- 
thing in a whisper, without opening her eyes, and he heard her with 
the same clarity that had astounded him on the night of the cyclone, 
when the whisjier from Captain Thirard dominated a Witches' 
Sabbath such as this: 

“You must marry again. ... It was too soon. . . 
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He screamed at her, “You are madi” • ' 

Only the advice had registered in his giind; the rest seeiped to 
him already to^be a part of delirium. He cried out those thmgs 
that he no longer believed, the same old things: that he was going 
to save her, that she must stick it out, that it would end soon, that 
she would be well. He did not cry out that he loved her, because that 
would have sounded like a farewell. But there was no response to 
anything, either because she considered it not worth the effort, or 
because she was completely prostrate agaig. . 

It was during the night watch, when he had hove to again under 
a redoubled assault from the storm, that he came back, ruminating, 
to the two sentences. • 

With even more anger than horror, he went over that scandalous 
command: to marry again! It was as if she had betrayed him, in# 
suited him, scratched out their past with a single word; brief and 
meager as it was, it was worth something more than that! But, above 
all, she had brought him face to face with tomorrow: he who like 
a child had been clinging for the past two weeks to the present 
moment, unwilling to be aware of anything except the immediate 
instant when the wind might change, when the sea might calm^ 
down, when the ship might hoist full sail with her head toward the 
northvvest: a child, yes, a little beast of a youngster who would go, 
from time to time, to visit the cage where he had shut up a bird 
that refus*ed to eat? and who would cry out in complete content- 
ment, “It is still alive!" * * 

Remorse sent him unconsciously to thinking of those otljpr 
words she had spoken, which had seemed to him incoherent. 

“It was too soon. . . .“ What did she mean, “too soon"? Too soon 
for him to marry, at the age of thirty-five? Suddenly the meaning 
struck him with its lightning flash: one of those things she used to 
say, so penetrating that he only understood them afterward. Too 
soon. . . . Yes: too soon to have a wife who would be a real wife to 
him, to whom a man owed all that he had not given her, a wife 
whom ne defended against herself, against life, against him. . . . 

He understood it now; tlianks perhaps to the very chaos of the 
sinister night, which was in accordance with his own overthrow. 
Waves, remorse, squalls, frantic reproaches, panic fits of anguish, 
and the icy blows of the sea, everything was confusedly blended in 
this aimless drifting of the ship and the man, in which the man 
could not even protect himself, as the ship did, by the backwash 
of recoil. After he had sent Loisel and Hervy off to sleep he stayed 
there where tie was, because only the hurricane \fas capable of offer- 
ing a balance to tlie torment of his soul. 

“Ship lights to windward!" 
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two signal lights at the same time, red and green. ... It was 
a sailii^g-ship running do,wn from the west, tiym Chile or Frisco, 
with a lull wind astern. At moments the lights would be eclipsed 
in the hollows ol the gigantic swells, then they would leap up 
anew in the high ranges ol the night, belore plunging back into the 
waves’ trough. They were cutting across the Atulante^s route at full 
speed, and they were drawing closer. 

“The toich,” R'ollaiid demanded, not raising his voice. 

rhe crew on watch, i^ussed to windward, was showing sig;is of 
panic: 

“ riiey’re going to run into us!” 

“I'hcy’rc coming right on top»ol us!” 

Rolland flung three words at them. “Shut your mouths!” 

* He seized the torch that a sailor had just lighted with a great 
deal ol difficulty, in the chait-house, and scattered gleams of flame 
over the whole poop. Ihe sailing-ship perceived them, and passed 
at a bare hundied yaids from the Atalmite. 

“A hell of a tiacle this is,” a sailor growlc‘d. “A little more, and 
we both would have gone to the bottom.” 

Rolland turned around. 

“Are )ou through sniveling?” lie tailed into the darkness. “In- 
stead ol stjuatting on your lannies undei the weather-cloth, you’d 
bettei be keeping watch, the whole lot of you!” 

^ I he encountei put him in the saddle again. 11^, too, was going on 
watch. Moieover, the weather was no longer something that could 
pc^’isibly allow itsell to be forgotten: it was getting worse from min- 
ute to minute. 1 he west wind, charging on them at mote than a 
hundred miles an hour — enough to peel the skin off your clieeks — 
clamped all the consciousness a man liad left to the swollen curve of 
the sails, which were still holding but were ready to split. 

“Clew up the fores’ll” 

This time his thought did not leave the men as they moved 
toward the bow, a file of slow and staggering shadows on thej flying 
Dridge. I'hey were ploughing their wa) through the icy water on the 
fore-and aft gangway, in a teinpeiatuie lar below freezing point, to 
get at the lines that refused to turn in the chunks ol ice that were 
the blocks. Now they weie out on the yard, seamen and officers, 
in hand-to-hand battle with the sail, hard a-* a wall, which was 
struggling in its clcw-lines, bloodying the fingers that were numb 
with cold, rheir mouths were full cjl snow, their beards were hung 
with gleaming icicles. It was the first time he had felt their hard- 
ships with this fore'e; the first time he had been aware, beyond the 
polar cold that held him rigid, beyond the anxiety that tortured 
him, ol this fraternal warmth within himself. He had sent word to 



the cook to have boiling-hot tea ready for them, with the order Vo 
fortify it strongly with alcohol. He would add tinned me^, and 
sea-biscuit. . . .^ 

When they came down again, after an hour and a half of super- 
human efforts which had succeeded in saving the majV sail, tRey 
drank and ate without uttering a word. Their faces had the dulled 
look’ of paralytics, and their eyes were vacant. They colli^sed in a 
heap together under the weather-cloth, heads and* boots dovetailed. 

"Everybody up, to tack!" 

They had scarcely sunk into the depths of a heavy sleep, when 
they were hit by the order called out above their massed bodies. 
Rolland had just observed that the«storm had taken a sudden jump 
to north-northwest. They extricated themselves laboriously and 
went off again, with the jerky movements of automatons. 

"To the port braces! Up helm! Brace!" 

Taking a firm stance over the rope, as over a deep root they were 
trying to pull out, they were not succeeding in disengaging the 
yards, conquering the oblique thrust of the hurricane. Rolland 
plunged into it beside them. I 

"Yank it out for me, my lads!" 

It was a phrase no sailor had ever heard from him, and it tight-* 
cned all their muscles. The yards turned. The ship, moving into 
the wintl,^took on a nightmare speed. The tall breakers were rising 
to the height of the top cross-trees. The threatening approach of 
their great mass could be made out by everyone, in spite of the* 
darkness. 

The stern of the ship suddenly reared itself up to a prodigimis 
height; the bow plunged down as straight as a diver, and with a « 
rapidity akin to suicide. The engulhng flood swept up to the level 
of the poop-rail, washing over the entire deck. The men, taking 
refuge on the flying bridge and the deck-houses, were waiting foi 
the moment to rush on the braces. 

Shaj^ing itself from side to side like a wet dog, the Atalante got 
rid of the crushing load. In quick succession, a second wave, Icss^ 
powerful, then a third, filled the well-deck. Rolland, w'ho was having 
the ship running before the sea and was not taking his eyes off the 
water, let out a strident whistle which cut like a sword through the 
uproar. The men moved off to trim the fores’l sharp and stiffen 
the weather braces. The Atalante cleared the dangerous position 
without damage, and its speed died down. 

Rolland spoke to Loisel, again standing near him, in the voice 
of the vanquished; "We will continue the souAern tack as far as 
the ice-field, if necessary. There is nothing doing to the north." 

This was to recognize defeat, to accept the southbound course of 
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caVitious men, in order to circumvent the Horn’s defenses. It meant 
slippir(^ down to the very extremity of the harrow of the storms, 
bet\yeen its last teeth and die ice of the Antarctic. He, too, was about 
to piake a wjde detour, where he had dreamed of a direct and swift 
progress. 

As he dragged his way heavily toward his cabin, he was under no 
illusion: iie knew that this new route might carry them to a point 
from which his wiVe would never return. 


XXXVII 


COULD SHE KEEP afloat, in these waves, long enough 
for him to reach and save her? It was the third day of the south- 
'' bound course. He was hardly leaving the cabin now; minute by 
ininute he watched for that possible sinking, just as he had watched 
for that of the .Jintoninc, glutted with the sea, those years ago. Now, 
as then, there was a shore to be reached, with this wreck that was 
a woman, half ^submerged. Now, as then, there was nothir^g to be 
,donc^ except to look on, to spy out the advanced and the delays in 
this slow absorption. Sometimes he would force a few drops of milk, 
in^i teaspoon, between her dry lips: a superficial aid only, as much 
a mockery as that which the sailors of the Antonine had brought to 
' their ship that was broken in its depths, when they stopped up the 
little holes on the deck with tow. But, as he had been then, so 
he was now j)osscsscd by the stubborn hope of keeping the wreck 
above water long enough to reach the dock, to make repairs. He 
had never felt his will so taut and firm, even to the point of a 
physical pain within his skull. Could that wu’ll not go out from 
him, like a virtue, to pass into her, and keep her on the surface of 
the engulfing sea? 

Last night, in a stupor of sleep on the sofa, he had been awakened 
by her moans: her legs were being tortured by cramp. He massaged 
them for a long time, without any result, and heated cloths on the 
stove, to wrap them in; then he had the idea of flexing her knees, 
bending them and stretching them out again. 

“Doesn’t that ease you?” he asked. “Are you still suffering so 
much?” ^ 

Her only reply, was the same little whimper, brief and rhythmic. 
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He straightened up, pulled the covers over her again, and remsg^r^^d 
standing, motionless. As impotent bdow decks as above. . . . Not 
even Thirard's morphine. ... • ^ ^ 

He had neveV had tinle to look at suffering. When a man is ftlled 
by the crashing of a yard or shattered by a fall from th^ rigging. It is 
always at a time when the captain must be keeping watch over his 
imperiled ship. So he would leave the victim to others? after the 
quick first-aid. And as a sailor himself he had Jbeen tgo busy for 
contemplation. Now he took a chair, sat down beside the sick ^ 
woman, and tried to listen to her moans, as was his duty. But in a 
few minutes he was sound asleep again. 

When he opened his eyes, the, whimpering had ceased, but he 
noticed that her breathing had taken on an unusual cadence, in 
three equal beats: an intake of breath, a period of suspension, dfi 
outbreathing. Even that harsh regularity reassured, rather than 
worried, him: it seemed a move toward the sparing of her strength. 

In the morning, when he went back on deck, the men were in the 
midst of fishing for albatross. He found one hung up under the 
quarterdeck, already gutted, doused with vinegar, and sprinkled| 
with salt. Six others were flat on the planks, one wing tipped over 
the other, mouths gaping, eyes half-closed: they, too, a prey to the • 
horrors of seasickness. The men were amusing them*selves by setting 
the ship’s bull dog on them, a vicious beast that could be approached ^ 
by no one but tlie carpenter. He was dashing frSntically around 
the birds, dodging their beaks the while, and he had already- siuf- 
ceeded in strangling two by jumping on their backs, when Rolland 
ordered curtly, “Come now, stop it.” ^ 

Ordinarily, he would let the men take their fill of sport with the# 
carrion creatures. 

“In three or lour days we’ll make a fine pot-pie of them,” de- 
clared David, the cook, as he cut their throats. 

When Rolland pushed the cabin door ajar, that afternoon, he 
stopped short in amazement: there w^as talking inside. Genevievo^ 
had fouiul her voice again, and was apparently answering someone 
calmly: “No, 1 assure you, he is not here.” 

He opened the door. There was no one else in the room. She was 
speaking in a tranquil delirium, her eyes closed. There was no con- 
tour to anything she :>aid. At first he thought that the hallucination 
had to do with an absence, for she kej^t repeating, “He is not here; 
he could not come.” Was this meant to refer to him? But she con- 
tinued, in a tone of despair: “It is the other, liie other one who is 
running.” 
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^SJle went back to the exhausted voice of the very ill, from whom 
words ^demanded so much ellort tliat she confined them to the 
essential, as she demanded. “Drink." * 

rie lilted her up and held a glass ol swee'tened milk, diluted with 
Vichy, to her lips. As soon as she felt it against her mouth she began 
to diink eagerly, and without opening her eyes she swallowed it to 
the last (fiop. If she were only commencing to take some nouiish- 
ment he thought* 

As he left the room he ran into Loisel, who was hurrying toward 
him. 

“Captain, the winds are shifting to the southeast!" 

The mate explained that llc;rvy, who was on watch, had just 
had the yards squared abaft when he had noticed that the main 
lower tojjs’l was shivering to stai board, in a swift fluttering of the 
blanketed canvas. 

Winds from the southeast! The w'inds that Rolland had come all 
this way to seek, and that were driving straight toward the PacificI 
He followed the mate hurriedly to the companionway. When he 
- came out on the poop, Hervy had already had the lower to'gants’ls 
run up, and everything braced for the wind on the quarter port 
tack. 

I'he swell was not abating; and the good winds, too feeble, gave 
little support to the sailing-ship, whose rolling was accentuated 
w’hen the direction was changed. The deck was iheeted over with a 
tliick covering of ice, on which the rolling watch was scattering 
shovelfuls of cinilers. Foulon, wlio w'as responsible for the oceano- 
graphic observations, had taken a bucket of water from over the side 
and plunged his thermometer into it; the bucket was ujiset by the 
roll of the ship, and the water was solidified immediately in broad 
spits of ice. 

“Let out the royals, the flying jib, the tops'll” 

It was just so much the worse that the enormous swell was rush- 
ing at the bow like a tidal wave, and was about to set the ship 
Vquiver uj) to the trucks of the masts. Rolland was running ‘up all 
the old linen again, and the high sails covered with ice that gave 
less speed than shock, and loaded the ship Irom above so as to ri.sk 
the masts’ breaking. A cra/y emgineer who opened his throttle on 
an unriveted track. . . . Loisel, launching his men into the shrouds, 
looked at Foulon. Fhc junior officer raised his shoulders impercep- 
tibly. 

“He is doing what he knows how to do,” he murmured. 

What he knew h^jw to do, what he had done so inudi of: risking 
a dismasting to gain one knot. He had done it on the Antonine 
when he was fleeing before the cyclone with an insensate amount of 
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sail. 7'his tiitie it was death he w’as trying to shake off to the south. 

He remained standing there against the wheel until darkness 
fell, until he had at last got the best ol tfte stoini and the s\fell was 
gradually diminishing. 'As always when he was on watch, he* had 
sent the carpenter to his cabin every hour to rc-stokt the nainow 
little stove which he was keeping red-hot and to report on the sick 
tvoman’s condition. All alter noon the man had been coming back 
to say, “She is still just the same, Cap'n." Once, eycn, hc^had added. 
“She llcjeSn’t ccnnplain.” 

Rolland spent the night on the poop, ke^epmg watch on the wind. ‘ 
He had the l(‘c*ling that if he were to relax this surveillance the 
bic*e/e would take advantage ol it to die dc^wn and veer forward. 
He had never had such notions belcne. He accepted this one, never- 
theless, v\ithoiit tecogni/ing it as one of thcjsc sailcjrs’ supcistitions 
which had always niiiated him so much. He escaped Iroin his jrost, 
dining the night, onl) lor a lew swift inns to his cabin. He would 
push the dooi ajar, cast a glance inside, listen to that curious breath- 
ing, cut like the cienelations ol a medieval fortress — one full, one 
empty, one full — .incl the n go back to the deck. Up there, he w'ould 
hear the pla^ ol that beat, again. 

In the morning, with the good winds [reisisting, the men began ib i 
talk dnee more. The best sign tliat they felt themselves already free 
of the Uape was that iliev dared to speak ol it. At Rolland's back 
an olcl*stamnn, I’jpa Seigerrt. was making a reckc>tiing: “If we are 
getting hold cd good weather at last, it will make three wetks oi 
having things hard, lliat’s neither too good nor too bad. Me, I w'as 
stuck off the C.ifre fifty-five days once, in the Trots Soeurs/* % 

Rolland knew he was right: an ordinary voyage. . . . Twenty^ 
days to get around the Horn, and without tearing so much as a 
handkerchief’s w'idth of canvas — there was nothing there either to 
exult in or to cc^rrnplain ol. Even with all the lead they had gained 
since leaving Eraiicc, the j>assage would remain merely a good 
passage, hut w'ith no incidents: in short, the very type of voyage that 
put flie ship-owners in a good humor. Its only threat was of cos^^* 
ing him his wife. ... ' 

I'hat afternoon, in the midst of snow flurries, they passed Desola- 
tion Islaircl. at the wcsU’rn errfrance to the Strait of Magellan. 

“If the winds don’t cirange we shall have Chiloe to the south of 
us by day .liter lonionow,’’- l.oi.scl said. 

I his was lire last island of the austral ocean. After that would 
come the beginning of the stern coast line of Chile; but that coast 
was cut into by bays, and at the head ol the b:^ys there were towns, 
and in the towiis there were liospitals. Divia w^is the first town: a 
good port on a river that descended from the* Cordillera of the 
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Al(ides, with a railroad to Santiago and Valparaiso. In the chart- 
house.^Rolland looked for long minutes at the circle at the end of 
^ bayonet stroke that was its mark on the map*. 

Toward five in the evening, the carpenter* came again to the poop. 

"She seems to me to be breathing queerly, Cap'n,” he said. 

. . . When Rolland entered the room, he was roughly met by the 
noisy snoting ol a drunken sailor, the kind that makes the men 
break into, laughter in the crew’s quarters. He had only this memory 
to compare it with, because he had never heard the d^ath rattle 
before. But he went out* and called the mate. 

Loisel examined the waxen face, the pinched nostrils. 

"The kidneys have been blocked since day before yesterday," Rol- 
land avowed. "That is what is poisoning her." 

, Loisel spoke very gently. "You might try to make her take a little 
champagne. Captain." 

Rolland stared at him with wide eyes: it was champagne they 
ga\e to the dying; he knew that. 

“Do you think so?" he asked. 
f Gravely, Loisel bowed his head. 

All night, he moistened her lips with it. The contents of the 
spoon would run along the corners of her mouth, and fall in driblets 
over the shrunken chin. He thought up a plan of dipping a clean 
handkerchief in the glass, and wringing it out over the lips that 
were not only {jarched but as it roasted. He soaked another hand- 
'Kerciiief generously in eau-de-cologne, to dab her forehead and 
cheeks. He was forcing back, as he did it, all emotion, all fondness; 
to^ yield to that would have meant to accept. . . . .\nd he had never 
, accepted: not one ship that was on fire, not another that was sink- 
ing under him. He had never made the gesture of surrender. . . . 

As dawn approached he was peisuadcd that, now again, he had 
won. By degrees, the rumbling breath had quieted down, resolved 
itself into a quiet respiration, really the respiration of a placid 
sleep, with lips closed. He thought he was recognizing that improve- 
"*ment which so olten comes to sick people in tlie morning, after the 
of the night. He stood beside her for a moment, listening 
to that light breath, then he went over and sat down again on the 
sofa, with the feeling that his bad watch w'as finished. He leaned 
his head back and settled down to get an hour’s sleep before return- 
ing to the poop. 

For how long a time did he lose consciousness? Five minutes? A 
quarter of an hour? He never knew. He found himself sitting up 
again, dismayed, wide-eyed, as after a nightmare. But he had not 
dreamed any of this: the blow that had struck him with alarm 
had come from outside. In two steps, he was back at the bunk. 
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The oscillatmns of the hanging lamp sent their shadows back apd 
forth over a rigid face, the mouth opeii, the features as if congealed 
in a stupefaction of shock. For death is a sfiock, the shock of a^body 
cast off, empty, and left behind. . . . He leaned down, his ear leVel 
with the gaping mouth, and listened with all his might, sYire that he 
would hear the slightest breath in spite of the pounding of the sea 
agairfst the ship’s hull. When he got up again, he spoke al<#ud: 

“It can’t bel’* , , 

It was not yet the refusal to accept the loss of her. It was merely 
the refusal to accept having been so misused, in her going away 
on tiptoe, taking advantage of a moment’s unconsciousness to slip 
away from him, when he had watched over her all night. 

“It isn’t possible!” he said again. 

This seemed to have happened in a world that was parallel to the 
world he knew, but alien to it, a world in which he could neither see 
nor live: another element. 

He went out, made his way to the poop with the step of an 
automaton, and was surprised to find himself in the cold and the 
wind, as if he had left all that a long time ago. He paused for a 
moment on the threshold of the chart-house, to convince himself of 
the reality of familiar things. There was a distrust awakening in 
him, of ‘all that seemed ordinary and perhaps was not. 

Foulon, his coat-collar turned up, his throat muffled to his chin, 
his hand's 'in his pcickets, was pacing the deck, smdking. Kolland 
went up to him. 

“My wife has just died,” he said. 

I’he officer took his cigarette out of his mouth. For a moment 
stood motionless, and without speaking. Then he asked, “Did she 
suffer?” 

“No.” 

Almost with curiosity, Rolland observed the other’s saddened 
composure, which held not the slightest trace of surprise. And 
he could hot keep from remarking, “You were prepared for it; I 
wasn’t.'^ 

Meeting the overwhelming naivet(5 of this avowal, Foulon threw a 
sharp glance at his captain. It was all he could do to refrain from 
retorting, “I'hat is just what we reproach you fori” But he realized 
immediately that Rolland was sincere, terribly sincere. There were 
certain elementary things that no one had taught him; what every- 
body knows by instinct and he did not know at all. . . . On a 
sailing-ship a sick person is on principle a slacker. Give him an 
emetic and a purgative and cut off his wine rat’ipn. . . . And this 
man’s experience of life was confined to sailing-shjps. 

The evening before, in his own cabin, the third ftiate had re-read 
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‘.tbc third volume of Toilns of the Sea. He would ‘frequently give 
him^df the luxury of redtids ot huiii(nnes, when the waves and 
, the wind would underseore the text, with a j^ride in rellcrtinj; that 
hii(h leading conditions were i.ire. Now' he was Vecalling the sen- 
tence: “ The <a\e ol the winds is more monstrous than the den of 
lions.” rhe unhending man who stood before him had been throw’n 
into thXt cave almost as a child. It had developed in him only his 
sfiengtlijor surrival: it had given him the musdes and the soul of a 
tamei of w’ild beasts. And he h.id scarrely tome out of it 'when he 
had been entrusted wTth a woman, a real woman, and fi agile. And 
how unknown! 

Then had he. Foulon, a son^of the comlortable middle class, the 
right to (ondemn him? He was atcjuirted on the ground that he 
acted without discrimination or undeistanding. Hut could Foulon 
go on horn that to stifle his own revolt ag.iinst the senseless lorleit? 
'1 hat wa> impossible, because ol a lace which the de.id w’oman’s had 
kc j.'i him thinking of, since the ship sailc'd. with yearning; and he 
had been first iiiitatcd and then anxious. 

“No one will forget Madame Rolland, (laptain. You have my 
deep svm[)a(hv.” he said. 

I'hes biiiied her at sea, the next day. 

Ihes had been much perjrlexc^d .u First. A dead w^oman, a cap- 
tain’s wife w^iio had died— hcie was something altogether unusual 
al/oardship. I'hcre was no tradition that could be ;:f)plied to such 
a situation. Loisel h.icl decidc‘d that tbc ie must be, as a matter of 
•^couise, a service lesernbling oi dinars funeials. but it was “My 
Pension," the c.iifientei, who first thought ol pi.icfir.d essentials. He 
considered her a fiait ol his diiM, in cle.ith as in illness, and as soon 
as the news became known, he li.icl .ipj>ioached the mate. 

“Has the captain thoughr about lasing her out? Would he like 
me to attend to ih.il? 1 was .1 bell ringc i in mv village, and I used to 
lend a hand in drc*ssitjg tlie dead.” 

Rolland. wlien this w.is suggested to him, had nodded Vn agree- 
ment, and the carpeiiier went below. He came iqr again at the end 
of half an-hour. 

“!■ \eiuhiiig is reach, Clari’n. She was not hard to arrange.” 

l.oisel and lonlon acc om]>.inic‘d Roll.nicl to the c.ibin. Th.'*y 
tc)uncl lici chessecl in hei black hc)ck, with shoes c)n her feet and a 
scarf kncjticcl like- a chin strap to close her lips; her hands were 
clasped on a los.iiy. A candle was burning on the shelf-t.ible, and an 
albatross le.itheifwas in a glass c>f watei ne.nby. 

The three men remained .standing lor a minute, then Loisel and 
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Foulon, after tlie sign of the cross and an aspersion, went out. 
land drew up a chair and sat down. ^ ^ 

Genevieve’s fare was returning from the past with the swiftness of , 
hallucination. I'lie relaxation of the first hours of death was re- 
storing the features, even though muth thinner, of the young girf; 
that visage which had attracted the Git (piers wedding guest from 
the rrioment he caught sight of it. Then the delicate featu'fes gicw 
almost childlike; the slender body seemed to i)e(ortie sm.'>llcr still. 
I'he watcher was stricken by the evidence oMier fragility. jThis was 
what he had done to it. *'They let themselves be broken, my poor 
Pierre, and afterward it is irreparable. . . Father Monnard had 
foretold this. ... ^ 

When the watch changed. Hervy and Pl<:‘ncaii visited the cabin. 
Then Loisel came to say that the crew was asking to see her. The < 
men came down by watches, taking oil their caps as they arrived. 
They looked at her, and then went out again, after little signs of 
the cross which only touched their foreheads and ended in the -air. 

Idle mechanic and the carpenter had put their heads together to 
construct a coffin for her, a real one. They were far from willing 
simply to lash her skillfully to a plank, as they did a sailor. They 
made a coffin of heavy sheet-iron, so that it would sink in one 
block, spelling each other in sawing, filing, bcdiing, all night. Then 
they screw'ed a zinc cross on the lid. Loisel, on his own res|)onsibiIity, 
had a piece* of new cjtnvas handed over, to make .in ainpic shroud. 

In the morning, when she had been placed on her bier, he had flie 
dead woman carried into the saloon. 

Rolland had st ated himself beside the coffin, which w'as covered 
with a white cloth. When he raised his eyes, after a long minute, 
they fell on the picture, Atalanta’s immutable race, and the sym- 
bolism ol that lambent image struck him for the first time: this was 
the speed of which he had made a murderous law. 

“She is what I sacrificed her to,” he r(‘llc?cted, staring with 
abhorrence' at the motionless racer as if she were a living cre.iture. 
“I am going to cast my wife, yny tuife, into the sc*a; the woman they 
have installed here will remain. It is she whom I shall take back 
with me.” 

A thought cut through him like a knife: before Jiini, long before 
him, Genevieve had known that she cvoulcl die' so iliat die woman set 
up there would not have lailcd, so that die ship would continue to 
be worthy of its name. He was hearing her moan, in her delirium, 
“It is the other, the othci one who is niniiing.” He was sure now 
that she had been struggling against this wreichoc# mess of a paint- 
ing, on that day. And he was seeing his dead wi fey gain, that first 
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€rening, in this saloon. She, too, had looked at the picture for a 
long-time. “Did she wii^?“ she had asked. 

^Yes, she had won! 

7'he door opeiieil. Loiscl, his cap in hiS hand, came in. Four men 
were following him. 

They^had brought the ship to, and had placed the heav/ coffin 
in the fcrrc-and-Mt gangway, after ballasting it further with pieces of 
pig-iron. I'he thaw 1yd set in. Thick candle-lengths* of *icc were 
detaching themselves from the masting and crashing on the deck. 
A block of it fell on the coffin and bounced back in a burst of crys- 
tal. Papa Sergent, the “dean“. of the sailors, stepped forward and 
brushed the lid clean with the back of his hand, while Loiscl was 
reading the De Profundis aloud. 

The vessel was still rolling heavily; but as she was wedged in 
there between the high steel rail and the large hatch, suriounded by 
bareheaded seamen who had put on coats and rigged themselves 
with neckties, she seemed at last protected, more at home on this 
ship than she had ever been when she was alive. When the prayer 
, was finished four men, with great effort, lifted the coffin and bal- 
anced it on U^e rail. 

They did not have to push it at all: it was the Atalante, casting to 
starboard, which discharged her burden in one swift glide. 

^'he) waited a moment until the eddy had disappeared, then, one 
by one, they put on their hats again; for nothing embarrassed them 
y^niore than to remain for a long time bareheaded. Rolland was stand- 
ing in the fiont row, rigid and impenetrable. He, too, covered his 
head again and \\ent away, with slow steps, toward the poop-rail. 

Loiscl was already giving orders to continue the course. As he had 
prophesied, they passed Lhiloe the next day ami ran inlo good 
weather. I he offuers had the hatches opened, the doors of the deck- 
houses unsealed, the cpiarteis washed out. 

“Our hard time is Icxiving us, like a rat’s tail,” dcclared^Lo/ic, as 
he went on watch at noon. “If we had had a good wind a week 
earlier, the poor woman would have got over it.” 

Then the nights became shoriei, and the sun shed a little of its 
true wainith in the middle ol the day. One morning, Plc'ncau’s pigs 
and chickens saw the dcjors ol their prison open, after being cat/ cl 
up so long: and the black cat, that had towered for weeks in the 
galley, ventured a cautious paw on deck. 

The thought of the dead woman continued to force itself upon 
the men, becausf' the captain never left the deck any more, day or 
night. He hacf'not icturned to his cabin at all, and he w'as only 
sleeping for a lew houis in the chart-house. I’he best of the men 
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said, as the men of the Antonine had said of the furious prome-* 
nades of Captain Thirard, “He is wearing ^ut his trouble by talk- 
ing/' The othcrsj lashed by some reproach that was scarcely just, 
by some too-harsh word tHat underscored a negligence, growled be- 
hind his back: “We have to foam at the mouth, because that's what 
he’s doing. When he’s bawling us out, he isn’t thinking any more 
how Kc shoved her into the water. For you can say that he did shove 
her in.’’ ^ • 

The otecers had at once realized that he m^ant to wall himself up 
in his oliicial duties, and that distances must be, more than ever, 
rigorously kept. Loisel, more expansive, might easily have regretted 
this, but Foulon, with a certain resp/set, had declared: “It is better 
that way. It simplifies everything.’’ 

For him, the widower, the loss of his wife was only beginning, 
and he knew that the adjustment would take a long time. He was, 
in fact, capsizing, but slowly, hour by hour. Once the complete turn 
was made, he would find again on the bottom *what had always been 
on top; after that, he would have to sail keel up. 

He had a service held for her at Frisco, but it was an Irish priest, 
with a terrible accent, so that the prayers, shorn of their customary 
sound, did not seem to have to do with her any longer. 

One evening when he went into the saloon, he found Pleneau and 
his three colleagues examining some photographs that were spread 
out on the tnble. TIfe “chicken-coop lieutenant," seeing him come 
in, blushed like a fiery coal and made a move to sweep up the p?le. 
Rolland leaned ove*^. 

“It's some phoios I’ve just had developed in town," Pleneaif 
stammered. 

He had taken them at the time of the lupiator celebration, and 
in two of the jn ints Genevieve, in a light dress, but already terribly 
thin, was smiling at the sailois’ masquerade. Rolland took one in 
each hand and looked at tlum for a long time. 

“Coukl you let me have them, or have other prints made for me?" 
he asked. 

“Of course. Captain." 

“She was already ill, that day,” Hervy recalled, in his deep voice, 
“and it took courage to stay up." 

“She had courage, to the end," Rolland averred; and, as if to 
himself, he atldcd, “ I'oo much." 

On the return voyage, the Atalautc performed prodigies of speed, 
to which he gave no thought this time. It was one of those fantasti- 
cally lucky crossings, when the wind veered with^he ship at every 
change of its course; always running free with the A^nd astern. . . . 
The officers anti the crew, their sporting instincts aroused again, 
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wolikl not tear themselves away from the deck, the log, the com- 
pass^ He himself had only the feeling of retracing the course of time. 
He discovered her again, dying, olf Cape Horn. Next came the lati- 
tude where she had moaned, **lt was too soonl" Then there was the 
parallel ol Montevideo, where he could have saved her; and the 
Equator, where he looked at Pleneau's photographs for hours on 
end. In the Doldrums, which they rushed through in thirty hours, 
he again saw hvr ileeing from the poop, with her dress plastered 
to her body by the sudden pelting showers. In the trade winds, he 
pictuied the tent and the chaise-longue to which he had abandoned 
her. riie pilgrimage was the more cruel for being made through 
the emptiness of the sea and the hours. For memory found only 
tile map's co-ordinates to attach itself to. Wherever he went, back 
over the course, he would find her only in odd bits, because he had 
been, on the voyage out, so indifferent to her. The ship had sepa- 
rated them more widely than two oceans could have done. So the 
Iciveliness to which he had condemned her was turning back upon 
him, and deepening from mile to mile. 

Yet he knew that he would only touch bottom when he was cast 
ashore, at the spot where she would have been waiting for him. 

She became once more really actual and living, in fact, when the 
Atalante had' drawn fairly close to the coast of France. There had 
been so little of the material left to her when she died, she had 
already becoine so tiaiisparent, that she seemed ready to become a 
pl/antom. But he was not one whose e)es caught sight of white 
ladies running along the deck at night. What he was seeing now, 
i*with a terrible intensity, was her visits to the olficers’ quarteis, the 
dinneis of tlie first evenings, which she transfigured with her pres- 
ence and her smile. He had allowed her to dissolve upon the sea. In 
revenge, she was recovering vigor and force, an increased coiporeal 
densit\, in the ajijiroach to her home. I'he woman who lay dying 
was slipping far away, there in the south. In her place was rising up, 
alive, animated, lull of all sensuous response, the Genevieve of the 
cmb.iikation and ol the hind. 1 hat image was sinking deeper within 
him. like a InJlcnv mold whose contours would grow more precise 
with every day, opening up a yawning void in his inmost being; 
that void, all that remained of her, he would at least know how to 
keep. “He will make his lile over again," big Hervy had said to 
Foulon one evening, when they were talking with their backs against 
the char t-hou'iC, without any suspicion that he was shut up inside. 
. . . .Vo/ 

It was to Le Kavre that they were going. It was there that she 
aw'aiied him, wnli her poor crushed finger. But he wouUl never 
have imagined siidi an abominable shock as he received there, 



when he saw hei standing on the dock where the men were makirig/ 
fast the hawsers. Her head was thrown Lacj^ her eyes were ranging 
over the ship; thej felP upon him, passed on indifferently, searched 
farther. . . . ’ * 

“My wife. Captain.** 

Close to, the resemblance faded, enough to dissipate his panic 
and make- it possible for him to remain standing upright before 
this strange woman, shirk and as if broken in two as his tody was. 
More pronounced features, darker hair, especially eyes wfych were 
only looking outward: a replica of Genevieve, at once accentuated 
and superficial. . . . 

Yet this explained why Foulon, thqse first days, should have been 
chilled by a presence which was bringing back under his eyes, at 
all hours, this young wife whom he had just left; and then why he 
should have defended Genevieve with a violence that manifests 
itself only when someone precious is threatened, even if in a double, 
and by a kind of proxy. All the same, that did not justify -the 
cruelty of this presentation. 'I’he junior officer should have taken his 
wife aside, should have told her. . . . 

**My apologies. Captain, but my wife tells me that the order for 
general mobilization has been posted,** Fcmlon said. 

For a young man, a piece of news like that would be more im- 
portant tl^an eNjprything else put togctherl Foulon had been intent 
upon having* it verifftcl, on the spot, by the woman who had just 
read the first white placards, with their little flags, as she waif<!d 
for him on this summer dav in 1914. 


X^VIII 

TIIF CORVETTE CAPTAIN, President of the War 
Council, looked up horn the sheaf of papers he was holding in 
both hands and lixed his cold eyes on those of Rolland, who was 
standing bedore him. 

“C^.ipiain, I have read your affidavit as shipmaster. It makes it 
plain that you abandoned your ship, the Caldera, taking witii \ou 
your entire crew, following an attack by submarine, and this without 
having fiic*d a sliot. at the German .submcrsihle. less than three 
weeks beloie, right here in Cherbourg, two naval^guns of ninety 
millimeters had been installed on your ship, and you had been 
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grven a leading seaman, with four bluejackets, to take charge of 
them. The matter is all; the more regrettable, in that we have just 
b^en informed that tw6 other large sailiug-ships,^ in the same lo- 
calities, have been sunk, and probably by the same submarine But 
they defended themselves, in such fashion that the first had more 
than half its crew on the casualty list, whether killed or wounded, 
and th^re were two killed and six wounded on the second' ship. 
What hirve you *iO say in your defense? 

Rolland had listened, his arms folded across his chest. The three 
gold stripes that marked his rank were gleaming on the sleeves of 
his navy-blue pea-jacket, itself crumpled and soiled both by the 
days endured in the life-boats sea after the Caldera sank, and by ‘ 
the interminable voyage getting back to France. Commander of a 
vessel of more than twenty-five hundred gross tons, he had been 
granted a commission as auxiliary lieutenant-commander; and he 
had put on his dress uniform for the correct reception of the German 
oiiicer and the seizure party that accompanied him. He replied now 
in the curt voice which his officers and crews had learned to know 
and fear. 

"Monsieur President, I merely confirm what I stated in my re- 
port: the enemy was at no moment within range of my guns, 
either in direction or in distance." 

"What time was it when you caught sight of the submarine, and 
what was your speed at that instant?” » 

’’It was four forty-five a.m. The Caldera was running free, on the 
^nnrt tack, under a faint breeze from north to east. The speed was 
'almost nothing; only just enough for us to keep the vessel answering 
the helm.” 

"Your report indicates that you recalled your men to combat 
posts. At that moment, then, it was your intention to fight?” 

“Neither more nor less at that moment than at any other time. 
To the end, it was my intention to fight.” 

“It is unfortunate that this intention should have led to no 
result.” 

Rolland unfolded his arms for a brief gesture with his right hand. 

“I think,” he said, “that we do not understand the same thing 
by the word 'fight.* There is a fight when the adversaries can ex- 
change blows. There is not, and there cannot be, when one of the 
two is solely in a position to receive them, without being able to 
deliver any in return.” 

The corvette captain leaned back in his chair. 

“What, then, v ould you call the action of your fellow-commander, 
the captain of.che Mathilde, who fired more than two hundred 
shells before abandoning his ship, which was on fire?” 
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“Leaving ^ght dead and taking with him ten wounded, all civil- 
ian sailors. . . As not one of those two hundred shells could reach 
the submarine, sincc^in.the case of the M}ithilde, as in my ca^, the 
enemy remained constantly out of range, I call that useless slaugh- 
ter.” % 

“The tribunal compliments itself on not sharing your opinion. 
A heroic defense is never useless.” • 

Looking to right .and left, the officer nou^d fqur nods of agree- 
ment froiA his fellow-members of the court. 

“As to whether there was heroism, you aVe certainly good judges, 
gentlemen,” Rolland replied, “but I maintain that there was not a 
defense. To defend oneself is to repulse force withTorcc. To return 
to what concerns me: I have specified in my report that the sub- 
marine was abeam of us at a distance of at least eleven thousand 
yards when it fired its first shell. The range of our guns was no 
more than nine thousand yards; in practice, according to the mas- 
ter gunner, they would not even reach that far. It was impossihleufor 
me, therefore, to engage in an action from which I could have 
hoped for any result whatever." 

He left time for the figures to sink in; then he continued, with 
equal dryness, and in the tone of a blackboard demons trationf 
“Moreover — I have also called attention to this in "my report — the 
wind had by^that time completely died down. I was becalmed, and 
I could Viaither approach the enemy nor move my ship. I had only 
one chance of coming to grips: precisely by not firing back 
so that the enemy, believing me unarmed, would come closer, wkh 
the object of saving his ammunition. But I learned, from the omw 
in command of the prize crew, that he was perfectly informed. As 
a matter of fact, the submarine discharged three other shells at me, 
one of which went through my canvas, but it still kept itself out of 
my range. And when it drew up, to send the officer and his men 
aboard, did so by remaining always on my bow and on 

the v^sel’s axis, which would obviously make it unfeasible for me 
to fire.” 

“But, after all, you are not going to make me believe that there 
was nothing else to be tried, that you were obliged to let yourself be 
taken without resistance!” 

A gleam was coming into the eyes that Rolland kept fixed upon 
the president. That gentleman, to all evidence, had not too much 
knowledge of what a sailing-ship was! 

“I have already said, and written,” he reminded him, with ex- 
asperation, “that I was immobilized in a calm.^Then, what ought 
I to have done? Put off in the dinghy with the^abin boy and try 
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to.sa'ing the vessel around, towing it from the bow, so as to bring 
my giijns at last into firing, position?** 

, Four of the looks bent upon Rolland were lioien still further by 
this sarcasm. Only one of the officers, a lieutenant-commander in 
the Reserve) already witli graying hair, who probably came from 
the commerce and sailing administration, had an amused light in 
his eyes, a^ld regarded Rolland with more sympathy. 

As for tke piesklcnt, lie closed the report that had lain open be- 
fore him ofi the table, apd concluded: “I sujipose that comes back 
to saying that you did not believe that \ou ought even to attempt 
a gesture of defense beloie surrendering your ship. VVe agree on 
this?” ^ 

Rolland bowed his head, and replied in a different voice, the 
ijravity of which stilled his judges to attention, “A gesture, exactly. 
... It is because I did not make this gesture that since the begin- 
ning of this session you have been reproaching me — though without 
w’isl.wig to say so expressly — with having failed in my duty. If I 
had fired, with the certainty of only making a noise and some 
, holes in the water, if 1 had made the ‘gesture,* I should be here 
only to receive your congratulations. I should not have saved my 
^hip, I should not even have sciatched the enemy’s paint, but I 
should have had some members of my crew slaughtered, lhat, I 
w'as not willing to do. You are at liberty to blame, me for this, 
gentlemen, if you believe that you ought to de so.” . ’ 

' ; lie president felt that this time everything had been said. He 

c^'iC.stioned the four judges with a look. As none of them moved a 
“.\iscle, he turned back to Rolland: 

“You need not stay longer. Captain. But do not go far away 
while the in(|uiry is in progress.” 

Rolland wheeled about. Behind him, the room had filled up: he 
found himself now facing a small crowd: his officers, his crew. He 
did not know them well. Since the Atalante, he had asked to change 
his ship with almost every voyage. I'hese men here hacf oetn unuer 
his orders lor barely two weeks when they had the encounter with 
the submarine. On that moining all his officers, with one voice, had 
approved his decision: tliere was nothing to be done, therelore do 
nothing. Fcj them, as to himself, that seemed a matter of course. 
And in the life boats they had beliavc'd extremely well. Four 
hundred miles to get C3vcr, eight ciavs |)ackcd in the boats like 
sardines, in heat that was like molten lead, before they reache.d 
the first land, Santa Cruz cle la Falnia, in the Canaries. . . . The 
first mate’s life-bo:’;, had leaked like a wicker basket. Two of his 
men bailed day apd night, but when Rolland, worried, questioned 
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him, he had Replied. “We're keeping up a rate of thirty buckets ^ 
ipinute, Cap’ll. Everything’s all right.** ^ 

I'he men? As alvvaysf they acted like kids. At Santa Cruz the) 
had/hardly sob'ered u(.v*at all: the little “cooked wine,” akii! tc 
Madeira. . . . Getting them onto the steamship Wliich was»tc 
re[)atriate them was the same story as at the sailings from Dun 
kerque pr Le Havre, niinys the “square-braces.” They had all 
arrived flanked by women they*had picked uL on, the isl^ind. 

Roinmd* had to split their ranks, now, to get outside. As the) 
could not catch his eye. they at least showed their deference and 
approbation by the alacrity with which they made way for him. 

Beyond their group, there were curious spectatorS,*pirspiring in 
the stilling-hot room. One of them signaled to him as he went out 
He recognized the man: a captain who had been stopped three 
months earlier by the German corsair Felix Count Luckner, which 
had sacked his ship, ihing his spare sails overboard, and sawed ofl 
his to’ganC:’^ masts before removing the three-hundred-odd pri^^du 
ers he was carrying. He. too, knew that one does not always do aj 
one wishes. . . . 

Rollaril} went out and began to walk up and down the courtyard 
under tlje scraggy lime trees, while the inquiry was being continued 
inside,«through the questioning of the officers and mtn. They woulc 
be at it for hpursi When the investigators had heard all the othen 
repeat vMfcyjt Me hiniself had repeated over and over- ^hat a cannor 
is not macle’^ to shoot more than two thousand yard? tj^eyonJ^-^* 
range, and that unless it is bent i. will not shoot lengthwise if it ij 
so fixed as to be able to shoot only crosswise — they would end u)>^ 
understanding. They would ratify the report, without venturing ti 
go as far as reprimand, or even “regret.” They would console them 
selves tor his not having nailed his standard to the mainmast, as ir 
the lime of the kings, and gone down crying, “Long live Poincare!’ 

What he had done was more difficult. 

wo^rtff•never forget what he had felt, that morning, when hi: 
seconcf-in-coinmand had wakened him. 

“Captain, there is something rather peculiar across our port bow 
I have been observing it for more than a quarter of an hour, and 
am sure it is a submarine.” 

He had been getting into his clothes, in feverish haste, as h< 
replied, “^ou are seeing things. We have been out of their territon 
for a long time.” 

He had been refusing to believe in such a piece of luck, reckoner 
with on every voyage. And when he reached tl^ poop, leaping uf 
the stairs tour at a time, there had been that\pnstriciion in hi: 
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tiiroat, from joy, when through the binoculars he uiafle out the 
periscope and two “mast^!’ of a submarine that had c6Die to the 
surface. - - * 

II he had. not, on the instant, opened u^*his two guns and fired 
'firSc, it was,^as he had said, because the target was out of reach, and 
he was awaiting the right moment to expose his artillery. It was 
the old rtfiex, once more active, of tK? Saint Malo privateers, dis- 
guised as pierchant sF ips, which would never -fire their broadsides 
until they^were within ^a good range, when the volleys' would be 
murderous. Yet, when it had become evident that the enemy knew 
he was armed and intended to demolish him without danger to 
himself, how ms spirit had sprpng toward his gunsl To uncover 
them, spit out their shells like insults, and, since he could not hit 
^his target, to bawl out — at least to bawl out — to the Boche, with 
his cannon hre, “You’ll have to kill me to silence me!” 

And the judges, just now, who were wondering if he would have 
be 3-^, able to do that! And colleagues who would be w\ispering to 
one another behind his back, “If there was one man from whom a 
combat of honor w’as to be expected — ” 

He had been stopped short, nailed to the planks of the- aeck. At 
*this instant, from the innermost depths of himself, the others had 
risen up, all together, to block him. He did not know they were 
there. . . . I'he others, his men, who were looking him fixedly 
to find out w*.at he was going to do with their kves; ; nc’ ilie cabin 
v'who/'.as ufteen years old and who put up a brave show because 
?is nr'.a.e was Yves Monnard, and because Rolland had said to him, 
\?:ien he signed him on, “I am taking you with me to make you 
such a man as your father was. . . .” He had paid with his wife’s 
life — and what a wife! — for the ribbon of fine voyages. That was 
enough! These men here should not have to pay him with their 
flesh, uselessly, for a swashbuckler’s medal. 

And there it was! He had not seized the opportunity to blow up 
everything, and himself with it, because he was not aioiie in'^’the 
business, and because, after all, he had realized that. Not alone, that 
time; but alone afterward, as before! . . . 

“Captain Rolland?” 

This unknown man, very well-groomed, in a gray suit, had just 
come out of the room where the judges were still sitting, and after 
a brief hesitation he had stepped up to Rolland and slopped him. 
Without waiting tor an answer, he introduced himself: “Jean B^r- 
quet.” 

For a moment P/. »lland wondered whether this man, too, had not 
been called for tb'i inquiry. Then he remembered: Monsieur Bar- 
quet, junior, w/, manager of his company, in Cherbourg. The 
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former appr^'ntice had come as a spectator. Perhaps, if he held k 
lasting spite, 'he had not been ill-pleiksed to see him affronted aAd 
stung, in his turn: afjesuitical fashion of Settling old accounts^ . . . 
should not have recognized you," he remarked. *» ' 

He was speaking with complete detachment. Thife *.Vas a ghwt; 
returning — but from such a distant past, from a world that was 
indeed (leadl That "Debaroue" should have succeeded ii> life had 
once made him wild with rag^but T had nr importance whatever, 
any more. 

"Will you permit me to congratulate you?" 

Well, yes, quite so: this Was really Barquetl He was remembering: 
that way the apprentice had had, at once timid aim> v^bstinate, of 
following out his own thought, without paying any attention to 
what had just been said or not said. . . . Rolland went back Uo 
the sarcastic tone of the topman on the Galatee, to ask, "Do you 
really think congratulations are called for?" 

If this *H^n was not sticking up for "heroic defense," he was 
thinking, sardonically, then goodbye to Francel 

"You, said, a while ago," Barquet went on, "that you had placed 
the li\e^f your men ahead of everything else. That was what was 
so goodi" 

"It iirprised you, ch?" 

"Oh, nol" . 

He h.*4yil aost cried out the words, and Rolland \;as not able to 
restrain th<]Kwitching of his lips which showed himi^^e d 
and unexpectedly moved. Tl'e look that the former appra^’^^e w^l^ 
now fixing upun nun made it impossible for him to doub^-^i^ 
meaning that his testimony was meant to convey: the testimony m 
all the weak, whom he, Rolland, had trampled upon, who had 
detested and cursed his hard-heartedness, but who had never ceased 
to appeal from it to the man he had become, the man who had 
been able to remain motionless and mute on the deck of the 
"IfiWderfl. the Galatce to the Caldera — the course could be 

measiHred so. Since Monnard the priest, I’hirard, Genevieve, were 
all dead, there was only this man left who could do it. 

"You make me very happy," he said. 

But then, caught up at once by his old distrust of exaggeration, 
his hatred of sentimentality, he Hung out, "Yet you didn't come 
just on purpose to tell me that." 

^"I came also," Jean Barquet replied composedly, "to make you 
a proposition. The government has asked for two of our ships, to 
be fitted out as decoy-ships. It would be posivble for us to have 
you given the command of one of them. Do y%i want to take it? 
You have a right to your revenge." 
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The dccoY'Ships: submarine chasers, camounage^, powerfully 
ai'tiied, with picked crews.,. . I hey had to sa’k cveiy opportunity 
to get themselves attacked by the enemy. •. . 

‘^1 thank, YOU," Rolland said. "1 accept.” - 
r> held'but his hand, and surprised himself by its firm and 
swift piessuic. 

“Afteivaid," Harcpict added, "once the war is over, the Company 
will be aljle to ofjei ^,ou— " * * 

Rolland interruptea him, with a half-smile. 

"Oh, the 'afterward,' on those ships, even in the ordinary line of 
duty—tliere can’t be one for everybody," he said. 













